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THE FIRST AND THE LAST 




THE FIRST AND THE LAST 


I 

Sc the last shall be first and the first last .''* — ^Holy Writ* 

It was a dark room at that hour of six in the evening, 
when just the single oil reading-lamp under its green 
shade let fisll a dapple of light over Turkey carpet ; 
over the covers of books taken out of the book-shelves; 
and the open pages of the one selected ; over the deep 
blue and gold of the cofi^ service on the little old 
stool with its Oriental embroidery. Very dark in the 
winter, with drawn curtains, many rows of leather 
bound volumes, oak panelled walls and ceiling. So 
large, too, that the lighted spot before the fire where he 
sat was just an oasis. But ihat was what Keith Darrant 
liked, after his day’s work — ^the hard early morning 
study of his ** cases,” the fret and strain of the day in 
court ; it was his rest, these two hours before dinner, 
with books, coffee, a pipe, and sometimes a nap. 
In red Turkish slippers and his old brown velvet coat, he 
was weU suited to that framing of glow and darkness. 
A painter would have seized avidly on his clear-dit, 
yellowish face, with its black eyetoows twisting up 
over eyes — grey or brown, one could hardly tell, and 
its dark grizzling hair stOl plentiful, in spite of dK^e 
daily hours of wig. He seldom thought of his work 
whiU he sat there, throwing off with practised ease the 
sthuri of that loi% attention to tite mult^q. thteads 
of argument and evidence to be tBseniaogled-^^rk 
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profoundly interesting, as a rule, to his clear intellect, 
trained to almost instinctive rejection of all but the 
essential, to selection of what legally, vital out of ^ 

mass of confused tactical and human detail presented 
to his scrutiny ; yet sometimes tedious and wearing. 
As for instance to-day, when he had suspected his 
client of perjury, and was almost convinced that he 
tpust throw up his brief. He had disliked the weak- 
looking, white-hsced fellow from the first, and his 
nervous, shifty answers, his prominent startled eyes — 
a type too coounon in these days of canting tolerations 
and weak humanitarianism ; no good, no good I 
Of the three books he had taken down, a volume of 
Voltaire — curious fascination that Frenchman had, f<fc 
all his destructive irony I — a volume of Burton’s ttavds, 
and Stevenson’s “New Arabian Nights,” he had pitched 
upon the last. He felt, that evening, the wimt of 
something sedative, a desire to test from thought of 
any kind. The court had been crowded, 8tu% ; the 
air, as he walked home, soft, sou’-westerly, chuged 
with coming moisture, no quality of vigour in it; 
he felt relaxed, tired, even nervy, and for once the Icme- 
liness of his house seemed strai^ and comfortless. 
Lowering the lamp, he turned hh five towards the 
fire. Perhaps he would get a sle^ before that boring 
dinner at the Tellassons*. He wished it were vacadoh 
and Maisie back from school. A widower for many 
years, he had lost the habit of a woman about him ; 
yet to-night he had a positive yearning fmr die society 
of Us young daugU^* her quick ways, and hri|ht 
dadt eyes. Curious what perpetual need c£ a woman 
some mm had 1 His I»odiet Laurence-^-wasted^-dl 
dtrongh womea-HttK^hy of will^wer I A man on 
the ec^ of durgs; living from hand to moudt ; 
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his gifts all down at heel 1 One would have diought 
the Scottish sttain stight have saved him ; and ytt* 
when a Scotsman did begin to go downhill, who coiild 
go £tstec ? Cutious that their mother's Uood shouki 
have worked so difietently in her two sons. He him> 
self had always f<dt he owed all his success to it. 

His thoughts went ofiF at a tangent to a certain issue 
troubling his legal conscience. He had not wavered 
in the usual assumption of osmisdence, but he was by 
no means sure that he had given right adviced Well I 
widMMit that power to decide and hdd to decision in 
spite of misgiving, one would never have been fit for 
one’s position at Ae Bat, never have been fit for any- 
thing. The longer he Uved, the more certain he became 
of the prime necessity of virile and decisive action in 
all the afifurs of life. A word and a blow — and the 
Uow first I Doubts, hesitations, sentiment — the mul* 

ing and puking of tiiis twilight age 1 And there 

welled up on his handsome fiwe a smile that was almost 
devilish-^he tricks of firelight ate so many I It 
fisded again in sheer drowsiness : heslqit. . . . 

He woke with a start, having a feeling of something 
out beyond the light, and w^bout turning his head 
said: “What’s t^t?” There came a sound as if 
scMuebody had caught his breath. He tum^ up the 

hUQIflp. 

*f Who’s there?’’ 

A voice over by the.door answered : 

“Only I— Larry” 

Something in the tone, or perhaps just being startled 
out of sle^ like this, nmde him shiver. He said : 

. “1 was asleq>. Cmne in 1 ” 

It was not^ahle that he did not g^ up, or even fucd 
his heatL ’Oow tbat he knew who it was, but wahed. 
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his half-closed eyes fixed oa the fite, fot his bcothex to 
come forwatd. A "visit ftom Lauxence was not an 
unmixed blessii^. He conld heat him bieathifig, 
and became consdous of a scent of whisky. Why 
could not the fellow at least abstain when he was 
comingherel It was so childish, so lapkioshxtny seme 
of pxopoxtion or of decency ! And he said slutply : 

" Well, Latry, what is it ? ” 

It was alwa 3 rs something. He often wondeted at the 
strength of t^t soise o£ trasteeship, which kept him 
still tolerant of the troubles, amenable to the petitions 
of this brother of his ; or vnu it just “ blood ” feeling, 
a Highland sense of loyalty to Idth and kin ; an <dd* 
time quality which judgment and half his instincts tdd 
him was weakness, but which, in spite of all, bound him 
to the distressful fellow ? Was he drunk now, that he 
kept lurking out there by the door ? And he said Im 
sl^irply': 

“ Why don’t you come and sit down ? ” 

He was coming now, avoiding the light, skirting 
along the . walls just beyond the radiance of the laii^, 
his feet and legs to the waist brightly lighted, but his 
&ce disintegrated in shadow. Him the face o£ a (hurk 
ghost. 

“ Ate you ill, man ? ” 

Still no answer, save a shake of that head, and the 
passing up of a hand, out of the light, to the ghostly 
fordiead under the dishevelled hair. The scent of 
whisky was stror^t now ; and Keith thought : 

He really is dnink. hKce thing fox the new badec 
to see 1 If he can’t behave-—-” 

The figure against the wall heaved.a sigh-^ ^<^7 
from an overburdened heart foat Kdth was comaohs 
with a certain dismay of not ha'dng yet fisdiomed die 
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cause of this tiocatmy sUetice. He got np, and, back 
to the fire, said a bmtality born of nerves 
rather than design: 

“ What is it, man ? Have you committed a murder, 
that you stand diere dumb as a fish ? ” 

For a second no answer stall, not even of breathing ; 
then, just die whisper : 

« Yes.” 

The sense of unreality which so helps one at moments 
of disaster enabled Keith to say vigorously : ■ 

“ By Jove 1 You iapt been disking I ” 

But it passed at once into deadly apprehension. 

“ What do you mean ? Come here, where 1 can 
see you. What’s the matter with you, Larry ? ” 

^th a sudden lurch and dive, his brother left the 
shelter of the shadow, and sank into a chair in the circle 
light. And ano^er long, broken sigh escaped 
him. 

There’s nothing the matter with me, Keith 1 It’s 
true I ” 

Kdth stepped quickly forward, and stated down 
into his broker’s fiwe ; and instantly he saw diat it was 
true. No one could have simulated dw look in those 
eyes — of horrified wonder, as if they would never 
again get on terms widi the Cue to which they Ijjelonged. 
To see them squeezed the heart — only real misery 
cotpd locdc like that; Then that sodden pity became 
angry bewilderment. . 

** What in God’s name Is this nonsense ? ” 
r.. . But k was significant that he lowered his voke; 
went over to the door, too, to see if it were shut. 
.Laurence had chawn his chair fiocwacd, huddhng.over 
the fire — a thin figure, a worn, higlKberk-bon^ &ce 
with deep^onk-, i^e eyes, and wavy ladr all' raffled. 
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a face that Still had a certain beauty. Patting a hand c»i 
that lean shoulder, Keith said : 

“ ComCf Larry I Pull yourself together, and dfbp 
exaggeration.” 

“ It’s true, I tell you ; Tve killed a man.” 

The noisy vic^ence of diat outburst acted like a 
douche. '^K^t was the fellow about — shouting out 
such words I But suddenly Laurence lifted his hands 
and wrung them. The gesture was so utterly painful 
that it drew a quiver from Keith’s face. 

“ Why did you come here,” he said, “ and tell m 
this?” 

Larry’s face was really unearthly sometimes, such 
strange gleams passed up on to it I 

” Whom else should ^ tell ? I came to know what 
I’m to do, Keith ? Give m3rself up, or what ? ” 

At that sudden introduction of the practical, Keith 
felt -his heart twitch. Was it then as real as all that ? 
But he said, very quietly : 

“ Just tell me How did it come about, this 

affiiir ? ” 

' That question linked the dark, gruesome, fantastic 
nightmare on to actuality. 

“When did it happen?” 

“ Last night.” 

In Larry’s face there was — these had always been>^ 
scunething childisUy truthful. Hd would never stand 
a chance in court I And Keith said : 

“ How ? Whete? You^d better tdl me quietly 
frmn the begmning. Dank ' dda eoffee j it’ll dear 
your head.” 

Latireoce took die little blue cv^ and dmined it. 

“ Yes,” he said. “ It’s like this, Kehh. There’s « 
gid I’ve known for some mcmdts now——” 
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Womea I And Keith said between his teeth : 
" Well ? ” 

Her £slhet was a Pole who died over here when she 
was sixteen, and left her all alone. A man called 
Walenn, a mongtel American, living in the same house, 
married her, or pretended to— she’s very pretty, Keith — 
he left her with a baby six months old, and anodier 
coming. That one died, uid she did nearly. Then she 
starved till another fellow took her on. She lived with 
him two years ; then Walenn turned up again, and made 
her go back to him. The brute used to beat her black 
and blue, all for nothing. Then he left her again. 
When I met her she’d lost her elder child, too, and was 
taking anybody who came along.” 

He suddenly looked up into Keith’s face. 

“ But I’ve never met a sweeter woman, nor a tract, 
that 1 swear. Woman! She’s only twenty now! 
When I went to her last night that brute — ^that Walenn 
— ^had found her out again ; and when he came for me, 

swaggering and bullying Look I ” — ^he touched 

a duk mack on his forehead — ** I took his throat in 
my hands, and when I let go ” 

“Yes?” 

“ Dead. I never knew till afterwards that she was 
hanging on to him behind.” » 

Again he made dut gesture— wringing his hands. 

In a hard voice Keith said : 

“ What did you do then ? ” 

“We sat by it a long time. Then I carried it on my 
back down the street, round a corner to an archway.” 

“How far?” 

“ About fifty yards.” 

“ Was anyon e - -did anyone see ? ” 

“No.” 
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“ What time ? ” 

“ Three.” 

‘‘And then?” 

‘‘Went back to her.” 

‘‘ Why — ^in Heaven’s name ? ” 

‘‘ She was lonely and afraid ; so was I, Keith.” 

‘‘ Where is this place ? ” 

‘‘Forty-two, Borrow Street, Soho.” 

‘‘ And the archway ? ” 

*‘ G>met of Glove Lane.” 

*‘ Good God i Why — saw it in the paper 1 ” 

And seizing the journal that lay on his bureau, 
Keith read again that paragraph : ** The body of a man 
was found this morning under an archway in Glove 
Lane, Soho. Frcun marks about the throat sus^dons 
of foul play are entertained. The body had apparently 
been robbed, and nothing was discovered leading to 
identification.” 

It was teal earnest, then. Murder I His own brother 1 
He faced round and said : 

‘* You saw this in the paper, and dreamed it. ' Under- 
stand — ^you dreamed it 1 ” 

The wistful answer came : 

“ If only I had, Keith — ^if mily I bad I ” 

In his turn, Kdth very nearly wrung his hands. 

‘* Did you take anything from the— body ? ” 

‘‘ This dropped while we were struggling.” 

It was an empty envelope vAth a Soutii American 
postfluuk addressed : ** Patrick Walenn, Simon’s Hot^ 
Fattier Street, Londmi.” Again with tiiat twitching 
in his heart, Keitii said : 

‘‘Put it in the fire.” 

Then suddenly he stooped to {dock it outi By that 
command — ^he had — identified himself with this— 4his 
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II 


Bat he did not phack it out. It blackened, tirtithed, 

oqd vonisbed. And once more he said : 

** What in God's name made you come here and tell 
me?” 

“ You know about these things. 1 didn’t mean to 
killhim. 1 love the girl. WhatshaUIdo.Keith? ” 
Simple 1 How simple I To ask what he was to do 1 
It was like Latty I And he said : 

“ You were not seen, you think ? ” 

“ It’s a dark street. There was no one about.” 

** When did you leave this girl the second time ? ” 
** About seven o’clock.” 

“Where did you go?” 

“ To my rooms.” 

“ In Fitzroy Street ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did anyone see you come in ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ What have you done since ? ” ' 

“ Sat there.” 

“ Not been out ? ” 

“No.” 

“Not seen the girl?” 

“ No.” 

“ You don’t know, then, what she’s done sihee ? ” 
‘*No.” 

“ Would she give you away ? ” 

“Never.” 

“ Would she give herself away — ^hysteria ? ” 

“No.” 

“Who knows of your relations with her ?” 

“No one.” 

“No one?” 

“ I don*t knotir vdio should, Keith,” 
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' “ Did anyone see you going in last nigh^ vdten you 
fiist went to her ? ” « 

“No. She lives on the ground floor. Fve gctt keys.” 
“Give them to me. What else have you that 
connects you with her ? “ 

“Nothing.” 

“ In your rooms ? ” 

“No.” 

“ No photographs. No letters ? ” 

“ No.” 

“Be careful.” 

“ Nothing.” 

“No one saw you going back to her the second 
time?” 

“No.” 

“ No one saw you leave her in the morning ? ” 
"No.” 

“You were fortunate. Sit down again, man. I 
must think.” 

Think I Think out this accursed thing — so beyond 
all thought, and all belief. But he could not think. 
Not a coherent thought would come. And he began 
again : 

“ Was it his first reappearance with her ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ She told you so ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

*' How did he find out where she was ? ” 

"I don’t know.” 

“ How drunk were you ? ” 

*' I was not drunk.” 

How much had you drunk ? ” 

“ About a botde daret — ^notfaii^.” 

" You say you didn’t mean to kill him ?” 
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*‘Mo<-Godkaowsl’' 

“That’s something. What made you choose the 
atch?” 

“ It was the fitst datk place.” 

** Did his face look as if he had been stnngled ? ” 
“Don’t I” 

“Did it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Vety disfigured?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did you look to see if his clothes were marked ? ” 
“ No.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Why not ? My God I If you had done it 1 ” 

“ You say he was disfigured. Would he be recog^ 
Disable ? ” 

“I don’t know.” 

“ When she lived with him last — ^where was that ? ” 
“ 1 don’t know for certain. Pimlico, I think.” 
“Not Soho?” 

“No.” 

“ How long has she been at die Soho place ? ” 

“ Nearly a year.” 

“ Always die same rooms ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Is there anyone living in that house or sfteet who 
woald be likely to know her as his wife ? ” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“ What was he ? ” 

“ 1 should think he was a professional * bully.’ ” 
“Isee. Spending most ^ his titne abroad, 4iea?” 
« Yes.” 

“ Do you know if he was known to the police 
“ 1 haven’t beard of it” 
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“ Now listen, Larry, When you leave here go straight 
home, and don’t go out till 1 come to you, to-morrqw 
morning. Promise that 1 ” 

“ I promise.” 

** I’ve got a dinner engagement. I’ll think this out. 
Don’t drink. Don’t talk I Pull yourself together.” 

Don’t keep me longer than you can help, Keith 1 ” 

That white face, those eyes, that shaking hand! 
With a twinge of pity in the midst of all the turbulence 
of his revolt, and fear, and disgust, Keith put his hand 
on his brother’s shoulder, and said : 

“ Courage 1 ” 

And suddenly he thought : “ My God 1 Courage I 
I shall want it all myself ! ” 


II 

Laurence Darrant, leaving his brother’s house in 
the Adelphi, walked northwards, rapidly, slowly, 
rapidly again. For, if there are men who by force of 
will do one thing only at a time, there are men who from 
lack of will do now one thing, now another, with 
equal intensity. To such natures, to be gripped by the 
Nemesis which attends the lack of self-control is no 
reason for being more self-controlled. Rather does 
it foster their pet feeling : “ What matter ? To^ 

morrow we die ! ” The effort of will required to go 
to Keith had relieved, exhausted and exasperated him. 
In accordance with those three feelings was the progress 
of his walk. He started from the door with the fixed 
resolve to go home and stay there quietly till Keith 
cam^. He was in Keith’s h^ds ; Keith would know 
what was to be done. But he had not gone three hundred 
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yards beforehefelt so uttedy weary, body and soul, that 
if )ie had but had a pistol in his pocket he would have 
shot himself in the street. Not even the thought of the 
girl — this young unfortunate with her strange devodon, 
who had kept him straight these last five months, who 
had roused in him a depth of feeling he had never 
known before — would have availed against that sudden 
black dejecdon. Why go on^-a waif at the mercy 
his own nature, a straw blown here and there by every 
gust which rose in him ? Why not have done with it 
for ever, and take it out in sleep ? 

He was approaching the fatal street, where he and the 
girl that early morning had spent the hours clutched 
together, trying in the refuge of love to forget for a 
moment their horror and fear. Should he go in? 
He had promised Keith not to. Why had he promised ?* 
He caught sight of himself in a chemist’s lighted window . 
Miserable, shadowy brute I And he remembered 
suddenly a dog he had picked up once in the streets of 
Pera, a black-and-white creature— different from the 
other dogs, not one of their breed, a pariah of pariahs, 
who had strayed there somehow. He had taken it 
home to the house where he was staying, contrary to 
all custom of the country ; had got fond of it ; had 
shot it himself sooner tb^ leave it behind again to 
die metdes of its own kind in the streets. 'Twelve 
yean agol And those sleeve-links made of little 
Turkish coins he had brought back for the girl at the 
hairdresser's in Chancery I^ne where he used to get 
shaved — ^pretty creature, like a wild rose. Hehadasked 
of her a l^s for payment. What queer emotion when 
she put her face forward to his lips — a sort of passionate 
tenderness and shame, at the softness and warmth of 
that flushed cheelc,et her beauty and trustful gratitude. 
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She would soon have given herself to him — that one 1 
He had never gone there again 1 And to this day he did 
not know why he had abstained ; to this day he did not 
know whether he were glad or sorry not to have 
plucked that rose. He must surely have been very 
different then! Queer business, life— queer, queer 
business I — to go through it never knowing what you 
would do next. Ahl to be like Keith, steady buttoned- 
up in success ; a brass pot, a pillar of society 1 Once, 
as a boy, he had been within an ace of killing Keith, 
for sneering at him. Once in Southern Italy he had 
been near killing a driver who was flogging his horse. 
And now, that dark-faced, swinish bully who had 
ruined the girl he had grown to love — ^he had done it I 
Killed him 1 Killed a man I 

He who did not want to hurt a fly. The chemist’s 
window confronted him with the sudden thought that 
he had at home that which made him safe, in case they 
should arrest him. He would never again go out 
without some of those little white tablets sewn into the 
lining of his coat. Restful, even exhilarating thought ! 
They said a man should not take his own life. Let 
them taste horror — ^those glib citizens I Let them live 
as that girl had lived, as millions lived all the world over, 
under their canting dogmas I A man might rather 
even take his life tfaw watch their cursed inhumanities. 

He went into the chemist’s for a bromide ; and, while 
the man was mixing it, stood resting one foot like a 
tired horse. The ** life ” he had squeezed out of that 
fellow 1 After all, a billion living creatures gave up 
life each' day, had it squeezed out of them, mostly. 
And perhaps not one a day deserved death so much as 
that loathly fellow. Life I a breath — a flame I Noth- 
ing I Why, then, this icy dutching at his heart? 
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The chemist brought t]^ dtaught. 

Not sleeping, sit ? ” 

“No.” . 

The man’s eyes seemed to say : “jYes 1 Burning the 
candle at both ends — know 1 ” Odd life, a chemist’s ; 
pills and powders all day long, to hold the machinery 
of men together ! Devilish odd trade I 

In going out he caught the reflection of his face in a 
mirror ; it seemed too good altogether for a man who 
had committed murder. There was a sort .of brightness 
underneath, an amiability lurking about its shadows ; 
how — ^how could it be the face of a man who had done 
vdiat he had done? His head felt lighter now, his 
feet lighter ; he walked rapidly again. 

Curious feeling of relief and oppression all at once 1 
Frightful — ^to long for company, for talk, for distrac- 
tion ; and — ^to be afraid of it 1 The girl — ^the girl and 
Keith were now the only persons who wo^d not 
give him that feeling of dread. And, of those two— 

Keith was not ! Who could consort with one 

who was never wrong, a successful, righteous fellow ; 
a chap built so that he knew nothing about himself, 
wanted to know nothing, a chap aU solid actions ? 
To be a quicksand swallowing up one’s own resolutions 
was bad enough! But to be like Keith — all will- 
power, marching along, treading down 'liis own 
feelings and weaknesses I— No I One could nott 
make a comrade of a man like Keith, even if he were 
one’s brother? The only crc&ture in all the world 
was' the girl. She alone knew and felt he was 
feeling ; would put up -with him and love him whatever 
he did, or was done to him. He stopped and took 
shelter in a doorway, to light a cigarette. 

He had suddenly a fea^ wish to pass tlm archway 
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where he had placed the body ; a fearful wish that had 
no sense, no end in view, no anything ; just an insens|ite 
craving to see the dark place again. He crossed Borrow 
Street to the little lane. There was only one person 
visible, a man on the far side with his shoulders hunched 
against the wind ; a short, dark figure which crossed 
and came towards him in the flickering lamplight. 
What a face I Yellow, ravaged, clothed almost to 
the eyes in a stubbly greyish growth of beard, with 
blackish teeth, and haunting bloodshot eyes . And what 
a figure of rags — one shoulder higher than the other, one 
leg a little lame, and thin 1 A surge of feeling came up 
in Laurence for this creature, more unfortunate than 
himself. There were lower dq>ths than his ! 

“Well, brother,” he said, don’t look too 

prosperous ! ” 

The smile which gleamed out on the man’s face 
seemed as unlikely as a smile on a scarecrow. 

“Prosperity doesn’t come my way,” he said in a 
rusty voice. “ I’m a failure — always been a failure. 
And yet — you wouldn’t think it, would you ? — was 
a minister of religion once.” 

l^urence held out a shilling. But the man shook his 
head. 

“ Keep your money,” he said. “ I’ve got more than 
you to-day, 1 daresay. But thank you for taking a 
little interest. That’s worth more than money to a 
man that’s down.” 

“You’re right.” - 

“ Yes,” the rusty voice went on ; “ I’d as soon die 
as go on living as I do. And now I’ve lost my self- 
respect. Often wondered how long a starving man 
coidd go without losing his self-respect. Not so very 
long. You take my word for that.” And without the 
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slightest change in the monotony of that creaking 
voice he added : 

Did you read of the murder ? Just here. I*vc 
been looldng at the place.” 

The words, ** So have 1 1 ” leaped up to Laurence’s 
lips ; he choked them down with a sort of terror. 

“ I wish you better luck,” he said. ** Good-night I ” 
and hurried away. A sort of ghastly laughter was forc- 
ing its way up in his throat. Was everyone talking of 
the murder he had committed ? Even the very scare- 
crows ? 


Ill 

There are some natures so constituted that, due to 
be hung at ten o’clock, they will play chess at eight. 
Such men invariably rise. They make especially good 
bishops, editors, judges, impresarios. Prime Ministers, 
money-lenders, and generals ; in fact, fill with exceptional 
credit any position of power over their fellow-men. 
They have spiritual cold storage, in which are preserved 
their nervous systems. In such men there is little or 
none of that fluid sense and continuity of feeling 
known under those vague terms, speculation, poetry, 
philosophy. Men of facts and of decision switching 
imagination on and off at will, subordinating sentiment 
to ^reason • . . one does not think of them when 
watching wind ripple over cornfields, or swallows 
flying. 

Keith Darrant had need for being of that breed during 
his dinner at the Tellassons’. It was just eleven when 
he issued from the big house in Portland Place and 
refrained from taking a cab. He wanted to walk that 
he might better tUnk. What crude and wanton 
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irony there was in his situation I To have been made 
father-confessor to a murderer^ he — well on towards a 
judgeship I With his contempt for the kind of weak- 
ness which landed men in such abysses, be felt it all so 
sordid, so “ impossible,” that he could hardly bring his 
mind to bear on it at all. And yet he must, because 
of two powerful instincts — self-preservation and blood- 
loyalty. 

The wind had still the sapping softness of the 
afternoon, but rain had held off so far. It was warm, 
and he unbuttoned his fur overcoat. The nature of 
his thoughts deepened the dark austerity of his face, 
whose thin, well-cut lips were always pressing together, 
as if, by meeting, to dispose of each thought as it 
came up. He moved along the crowded pavements 
glumly. That air of festive conspiracy, which drops 
with the darkness on to lighted streets, galled him. 
He turned off on a darker route. 

This ghastly business 1 Convinced of its reality, 
he yet could not see it. The thing existed in his mind, 
not as a picture, but as a piece of irrefutable evidence. 
Larry had not meant to do it, of course. But it was 
murder, all the same. Men like Larry — ^weak, impul- 
sive, sentimental, introspective creatures — did they ever 
mean what they did ? This man, this Walenn, was, 
by all accounts, better dead than alive; no need to 
waste a thought on him I But, crime — ^the ugliness — 
Justice unsatisfied I Crime concealed — and his own 
share in the concealment ! And yet — ^brother to 
brother! Surely no one could demand action from 
him I It was only a question of what he was going 
to advise Larry to do. To keqp silent, and disappear ? 
Had dsat a chaiKe of success ? Perhaps — if the answers 
to his questions had been correct. But this gixll 
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Suppose the dead man’s relationship to her were 
ferreted out, could she be relied on not to endanger 
Larry ? These women were all the same, unstable as 
water, emotional, shiftless — ^pests of society. Then, 
too, a crime untracked, dogging all his brother’s after 
life ; a secret following him wherever he might vanish 
to; hanging over him, watching for some drunken 
moment to slip out of his lips. It was bad to think of. 
A clean breast of it ? But his heart twitched within 
him. “ Brother of Mr. Keith Darrant, the well- 
known King’s Counsel” — ^visiting a woman of the town, 
strangling with his bare hands the woman’s husband ! 
No intention of murder, but — a dead man ! A dead 
man carried out of the house, laid under a dark arch- 
way ! Provocation I Recommended to mercy — ^penal 
servitude for life 1 Was that the advice he was going 
to give Larry to-morrow morning ? 

And he had a sudden vision of shaven men with 
clay-coloured features, run, as it were, to seed, as he 
had seen them once in Pentonville, when he had gone 
there to visit a prisoner. Larry ! whom, as a baby 
creature, he had watched straddling; whom, as a 
little fellow, he had fagged ; whom he had seen through 
scrapes at college ; to whom he had lent money time 
and again, and time and again admonished in his 
courses. Larry 1 Five years younger than liimself ; 
and committed to his charge by their mother when she 
died. To become for life one of those men with 
&ces like diseased plants ; with no hair but a bushy 
stubble ; with arrows marked on their yellow clothes 1 
ILarryl One of those men herded like sheep; at the beck 
and call of common men I A gentleman, his own 
brother, to live that slave’s life, to be ordered here and 
d^re, year after year, day in, day out. Somedun^ 
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snapped within him. He could not give that advice. 
Impossible I But, if not, he must make sure of «hi8 
ground, must verify, must know. This Glove Lane — 
this archway ? It would not be far from where he 
was that very moment. He looked for someone of 
whom to imke enquiry. A policeman was standing 
at the corner, his stolid face illumined by a lamp ; 
capable and watchful — an excellent officer, no dou^r : 
but, turning his head away, Keith passed him without 
a word. Strange to feel that cold, uneasy feeling in 
presence of the law I A grim little driving home of 
what it all meant 1 Then, suddenly, he saw that the 
turning to his left was Borrow Street itself. He walked 
up one side, crossed over, and returned. He passed 
Number Forty-Two, a small house with business names 
printed on the lifeless windows of the first and second 
floors ; with dark-curtained windows on the ground 
floor, or was there just a slink of light in one corner ? 
Which way had Larry turned ? Which way tinder that 
grisly burden? Fifty paces of this squalid street — 
narrow and dark, and empty, thank heaven ! Glove 
Lane I Here it was I A tiny runlet of a street. And 

here ! He had run right on to^ the arch, a brick 

bridge connecting two portions of a warehouse, and 
dark indeed. 

“ That's right, guv'noi 1 That's the place ! " He 
needed all his self-control .to turn leisurely to the 
speaker. “ 'Ere's where they found the body — very 
spot — cleanin' up 'ere. They ain't got 'im yet. Lytest, 
— ^me lord 1 ” 

It was a ragged boy holding out a tattered yellowish 
journal. His linx eyes peer^ up from under lanky 
wisps of hair, and his voice had .the proprietary note 
of one making a corner ” in his news. Keith took 
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the paper and gave him twc^nce. He even found 
a ^xt of comfcHct in the young ghoul’s hanging about 
there ; it meant that odim besides himself had come 
morbidly to look. By the dim lamplight he read: 
** Glove Lane garrotting m 3 rstety. Nothing has yet 
been discovered of the murdered man’s identity; 
from the cut of his clothes he is supposed to be a 
foreigner.” The boy had vanished, and Keith saw 
the figure of a policeman coming slowly down this 
gutter of a street. A second’s hesitation, and he stood 
firm. Nothing obviously could have brought him 
here save this “ mystery,” and he stayed quietly staring 
at the arch. The policeman moved up abreast. 
Keith saw that he was the one whom he had passed 
}ust now. He noted the cold offensive question die 
out of the man’s eyes when they caught the gleam of 
white shirt-front under the opened for collar. And 
holding up the paper, he said : 

“ Is this where the man was found ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Still a mystery, I see ? ” 

” Well, we can’t always go by the papers. But 1 
don’t fancy they do know much about it, yet.” 

” Dark spot. Do fellows sleep under here ? ” 

The policeman nodded. “ There’s not aq arch in 
London where we don’t get ’em sometimes.” 

Nothing found on him — think I read ? ” 

“ Not a copper. Pockets inside out. There’s some 
fiinny characters about this quarter. Greeks, Hitalians 
— all sorts.” 

Queer sensation this, of being glad of a pdlkeman’s 
confidential tone 1 

“ Wdl, good-night 1 ” ^ 

” Good-night, sir. Good*iagllt I ** 
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He looked back from Borrow Street. The policeman 
was still standing there holding up his Ismtem, so 
its light fell into the atchway, as if trying to read 
its secret. 

Now that he had seen this dark, deserted spot, the 
chances seemed to him much better. ** Po^ets 
inside out I ” Either Larry had had the presence of 
mind to do a very clever thing, or someone had been at 
the body before the police found it. That was the more 
likely. A dead backwater of a place. At three o’clock 
— ^loneliest of all hours — ^Larry’s five minutes’ grim 
excursion to and fro might well have passed unseen I 
Now, it all depended on the girl ; on whether Laurence 
had been seen coming to her or going away; on 
whether, if the man’s relationship to her were discovered 
she could be relied on to say nothing. There was not 
a soul in Borrow Street now ; hardly even a lighted win- 
dow; and he took one of those rather desperate 
decisions only possible to men daily accustomed to the 
instant taking of responsibility. He would go to her, 
and sec for himself. He came to the door of Forty-two, 
obviously one of those which are only shut at night, and 
tried the larger key. It fitted, and he was in a gas-lighted 
passage, with an oil-clothed floor and a single door 
to his left. He stood there undecided. She must be 
made to understand that he knew everything. She 
must not be told more than that he was a friend of 
Larry’s. She must not be frightened, yet must be 
forced to give her very soul away. A hostile witness^ — 
hot to be treated as hostile — a matter for delicate 
handling I But his knock was not answered. 

Should he give up this nerve-racking, bizarre effort 
to come at a ha^sis of judgment ; go away, and just 'tell 
Laurence that he could not advise him ? And then— 
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what ? Something must be done. He knDcked again. 
Still no answer. And with that impatience of b^g 
thwarted, natural to him, and fostered to the full by the 
conditions of his life, he tried the other key. It worked, 
and he opened the door. Inside all was d^k, but a voice 
fronF some way off, with a sort of breathless relief in 
its foreign tones, said : 

“ Oh 1 then it’s you, Larry 1 Why did you knock ? 
I was so frightened. Turn up the light, dear. Come 
in ! ” 

Feeling by the door for a switch in the pitch blackness, 
he was conscious of arms round his neck, a warm thinly 
clad body pressed to his own; then withdrawn as 
quickly, with a gasp, and the most awful terror-stricken 
whisper : 

‘*Oh! Who is it 

With a glacial shiver down his own spine, Keith 
answered : 

A friend of Laurence. Don't be frightened 1 " 

There was such silence that he could hear a clock 
ticking, and the sound of his own hand passing over the 
surface of the wall, trying to find the switch. He found 
it, and in the light which leaped up he saw, stiffened 
against a dark curtain evidently screening off a bedroom, 
a girl standing, holding a long black coat together at 
her throat, so that her face with its pale brown hair, 
shdrt and square-cut and curling up underneath, had an 
uncanny look of being detached from any body. Her 
face was so alabaster pale that the staring, startled eyes, 
dark blue or brown, and the faint rose of the parted 
lips, were like colour stainings on a white mask ; and it 
fai^ a strange delicacy, truth, and pathos, such as only 
suffering brings. Though not susceptible to aesthetic 
emotion, Keith was curiously affected. He^said gently : 
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You needn’t be afxaid. I haven’t cc»ne to do you 
hatm — quite the conttary. May I sit down and talk ? ’* 
And, holding up the keys, he added : “ Lautehce 
wouldn’t have given me these, would he, if he hadn’t 
trusted me ? ” 

Still she did not move, and he had the impression 
that he was looking at a spirit — a spirit startled out of 
its flesh. Nor at the moment did it seem in the least 
strange that he should conceive such an odd thought. 
He stared round the room — clean and tawdry, with 
its tarnished gilt mirror, marble-topped side-table, and 
plush-covered sofii. Twenty years and more since he 
had been in such a place. And he said : 

“ Won’t you sit down ? I’m sorry to have startled 
you.” 

But still she did not move, whispering : 

“ Who are you, please ? ” 

And, moved suddenly beyond the realm of caution 
by the terror in that whisper, he answered : 

“ Larry’s brother.” 

She uttered a little sigh of relief which went to 
Keith’s heart, and, still holding the dark coat together 
at her throat, came forward and sat down on the soflt. 
He could see that her feet, thrust into slippers, were bare, 
with her short hair, and those candid stard^ eyes, she 
looked like a tall c^d. He drew up a chair and said ; 

” You must forgive me coming at such an hour ; 
he’s told me, you see.” 

He expected her to flinch and gasp ; but she only 
clasped her hands togediet on het knem, and said : 

“ Yes ? ” 

Then horror and discomfort rose up in him afresh. 

“ An awful business ! ” 

Her whisper echoed him; 
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“ Yes, oh ! yes 1 Awful — ^it is awful 1 ” 

And suddenly realising that the man must have 
falfen dead just where he was sitting, Keith became 
stock silent, staring at the floor. 

“ Yes,” she whispered ; “ just there. I sec him now 
always falling 1 ” 

How she said thatl With what a strange gentle 
despair! In this girl of evil life, who had brought 
on them this tragedy, what was it which moved him 
to a sort of unwilling compassion ? 

“ You look very young,” he said. 

“ I am twenty.” 

” And you are fond of — my brother ? ” 

” I would die for him.” 

Icjpossible to mistake the tone of her voice, or the 
look in her eyes, true deep Slav eyes ; dark brown, not 
blue as he had thought at first. It was a very pretty 
faccH-either her life had not eaten into it yet, or the 
suffering of these last hours had purged away those 
marks ; or perhaps this devotion of hers to Larry. He 
felt strangely at sea, sitting there with this child of 
twenty ; he, over forty, a man of the world, profession- 
ally used to every side of human nature. But he said, 
stammering a little : 

” I — I have come to sec how far you can save him. 
Listen, and just answer the questions I put to**you.” 

She raised her liands, squeezed them together, and 
murmured : 

“ Oh 1 I will answer an 3 rthing.” 

“ This man, then — your — ^your husband — ^was he a 
bad man ? ” 

” A dreadful man.” 

“ Before he came here last night, how long since you 
saw him ? ” 
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“ Eighteen months.” 

“ Whew did you live when you saw him last ? ” 

“ In PimUco.” 

“Does anybody about here know you as Mrs. 
Walenn ? ” 

“ No. When I came here, after my little girl died, 1 
came to live a bad life. Nobody knows me at all. I am 
quite alone.” 

“ If they discover who he was, they will look for 
his wife ? ” 

“ I do not know. He did not let people think I was 
married to him. I was very young ; he treated many, I 
think, like me.” 

“ Do you think he was known to the police ? ” 

She shook her head. “ He was very clever.” 

“ 'What is your name now ? ” 

“ Wanda Livinska.” 

“ Were you known by that name before you were 
married?” 

“Wanda is my Christian name. Livinska — ^I just 
call myself.” 

“ I see ; since you came here.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Did my brother ever see this man before last night ? ” 
“ Never.” 

“ You had told him about his treatment of you ? ” 

“ Yes. And that man first went for him.” 

“ I saw the mark. Do you think anyone saw my 
brother come to you ? ” 

“ I do not know. He says not,” 

“ Can you tell if anyone saw him carrying the — the 
dung away ? ” 

“ No one in this street — ^I was looking.” 

“ Nor coming back ? ” 
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“ No one.” 

“Nor going out in the morning ? ” 

“I do not think it.” 

" Have you a servant ? ” 

“ Only a woman who comes at nine in die morning 
for an hour.” 

“ Does she know Larry ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Friends, acquaintances ? ” 

“ No ; I am very quiet. And since L knew your 
brother, I see no one. Nobody comes here but him 
for a long time now.” 

“ How long ? ” 

“ Five months.” 

“ Have you been out to-day ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ What have you been doing ? ” 

“ Qying.” 

It was said with a certain dreadful simplicity, and 
pressing her hands together she went on : 

“ He is in danger because of me. I am so afraid for 
him.” 

Holding up his hand to check that emotion, he said ; 

“ Look at me 1 ” 

She fixed those dark eyes on him, and in^het bare 
throat, from which the coat had fallen back, tie could 
seelier resolutely swallowing down her agitation. 

“ If the worst comes to dbe worst, and this man is 
traced to you, can you trust yourself not to give my 
brother away ? ” 

Her eyes shone. She got up and went to die 
fireplace : 

“ Look i I have bun^ all ^ Ihihgs he has given 
me — even his picture. NowIhavenotUuigfromhim.” 
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KeiA, too, got up. 

“ Go<^ I One mote question : Do the police know 
you, because — because of your life ? ” * 

' She shook her head, looking at him intently with 
those mournfully true eyes. And he felt a sort of shame. 

“ I was obliged to ask. Do you know where he 
Uvcs ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

• “ You must not go there. And he must not come to 
you here.” 

Her lips quivered ; but she bowed her head. Suddenly 
he found her quite close to him, speaking almost in 
a whisper : 

“ Please do not take him from me altogether. 1 will 
be so careful. I will not do anything to hurt him ; 
but if I cannot see him sometimes I shall die. Please 
do not take him from me.” And catching his hand 
between her own she pressed it desperately. It was 
several seconds before Keith said : 

** Leave that to me. 1 will see him. I shall arrange. 
You must leave that to me.” 

“ But you will be kind ? ” 

He felt her lips kissing his hand. And the soft 
moist touch sent a queer feeling throughhim, protective, 
yet just a little bni^, having in it a shiver of sensuality. 
He withdrew his hand. And as if warned that ste 
had been too pressing, she recoiled humbly. But 
suddenly she turned, and stood absolutely rigid; 
then almost inaudibly whispered: “ Listen! Someone 
out — out there ! ” And darting past him she turned 
out the light. 

Almost at once came a knock on the door. He could 
feel — actually feel die terrw of this girl beside him in the 
dark. Ai^ he, too, felt terror. Who could it be? 
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No one came but Laciy, she had said. Who else then 
could it be? Again came the knock, loudcf 1 He 
felf the breath of her whisper on his cheek : ** If it is 
Larry 1 I must open/’ He shrank back against the 
wall, heard her open the door and say faintly : ** Yes. 
Please! Who?” 

Light painted a thin moving line on the wall opposite, 
and a voice which Keith recognised answered : 

** All right, miss. Your outer door’s open here. 
You ought to keep it shut after dark/’ 

God 1 That policeman I And it had been his own 
doing, not shutting the outer door behind him when 
he came in. He heard her say timidly in her foreign 
voice : “ Thank you, sir I ” the policeman’s retreating 
steps, the outer door being shut, and felt her close to 
him again. That something in her youth and strange 
prettiness which had touched and kept him gentle, no 
longer blunted the edge of his exasperation, now that 
he could not see her. They were all the same these 
women ; could not speak the truth ! And he said 
brusquely : 

** You told me they didn’t know you ! ” 

Her voice answered like a sigh : 

I did not think they did, sir. It is so long I was 
not out in the town, not since I had Larry.” 

The repulsion which all the time seethe<r deep in 
Kekh welled up at those words. His brother — son of 
his mother, a gentleman — ^the property of this girl, 
bound to her, body and soul, by this unspeakable event ! 
But she bad turned up the li^t. Had she some intuition 
that darkness was against her? Yes, she was pretty 
with that soft face, colourless save for its lips and dark 
eyes, with that fkce somehow so toudiingly, so un- 
accountably good, and like a child’s. 
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“ I am going now,” he said. “ Remember I He 
mustn’t come here ; you mustn’t go to him. I shall 
see him to-mottow. If you ate as fond of him as foa 
say — ^take cate, take care 1 ” 

She sighed out, “ Yes I oh, yes 1 ” and Keith went 
to the door. She was standing with her back to the 
wall, and to follow him she only ntoved her head — 
that dove-like face with all its life in eyes which seemed 
saying : “ Look into us ; nothing we hide ; ail — all 
is there ! ” 

And he went out. 

In the passage he paused before opening the outer 
door. He did not want to meet that policeman again ; 
the fellow’s round should have taken him well out 
of die street by now, and, turning the handle cautiously, 
he looked out. No one in sight. He stood a moment, 
wondering if he should turn to nght or left, then 
briskly crossed the street. A voice to his right hand 
said : 

“ Good-mght, sir.” 

There in the shadow of a-doorway the policeman was 
standing. The fellow must have seen him coming out I 
Utterly unable to restrain a start, and muttering ” Good- 
night 1 ” Keith walked on rapidly. 

He went full quartet of a mile before he lost that 
startled und uneasy feeling in sardonic exasperation that 
he, Keidi Datrant, had been taken for a frequenter of a 
lady of the town. The whole thing — ^the whole thing 1 
—a vile and disgusting business 1 His very mind felt 
dirty and breathless ; his spirit, drawn out of sheath, bad 
slowly to sHde back before be could at all focus and 
readjust his reasoning faculty. Certainly, he had 
got the knowledge he wanted. There was less danger 
dian he thought. That girl’s eyes 1 No mistakiz^ her 
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devotion. She would not give Larry away. Yes I 
Larry must clear out — South America — ^thc East — ^it 
di^^not matter. But he felt no relief. The cheap, 
tawdry room had wrapped itself round his fancy with 
its atmosphere of murky love, with the feeling it 
inspired, of emotion caged within those yellowish walls 
and the red stuff of its furniture. That girl’s face I 
Devotion ; truth, too, and beauty, rare and moving, 
in its setting of darkness and horror, in that nest of 
vice and of disorder 1 « . . The dark archway; the 
street arab, with his gleeful : “ They ’ain’t got ’im 
yet 1 ” ; the feel of those bare arms round his neck ; 
that whisper of horror in the darkness ; above all, 
again, her child face looking into his, so truthful. 
And suddenly he stood quite still in the street. What 
in God’s name was he about ? What grotesque 
juggling amongst shadows, what strange and ghastly 
eccentricity was all this ? The forces of order and 
routine, all the actualities of his daily life, marched on 
him at that moment and swept everything before them. 
It was a dream, a nightmare — ^not real I It was 
ridiculous 1 That he — he should thus be bound up 
with things so black and bizarre 1 

He had come by now to the Strand, that street down 
which every day he moved to the Law Courts, to his 
daily work ; his work so dignified and regular, so irre- 
proachable and solid. No! The thing was all a 
monstrous nightmare ! It would go, if he fbted his 
mind on the familiar objects around, read the names on 
the shops, looked at the faces passing. Far down the 
thoroughfare he caught the outline of the old church, 
and beyond, the loom of the Law Courts themselves* 
The bell of a fire-engine sounded, and the horses came 
galloping by, with the shining metal, rattle of hoofs, 
c 
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and hoarse shouting. Here was a sensation, real and 
harmless, dignified and customary 1 A woman flaunt- 
ing round the corner looked up at him and leered <Sut : 
** Good-night 1 ” Even that was customary, tolerable. 
Two policemen passed, supporting between them a man 
the worse for liquor, full of fight and expletives ; the 
sight was soothing, an ordinary thing which brought 
passing annoyance, interest, disgust. It had begun 
to rain ; he felt it on his face with pleasure — an actual 
thing, not eccentric, a thing which happened every 
day 1 

He began to cross the street. Cabs were going at 
furious speed now that the last omnibus had ceased to 
run ; it distracted him to take this actual, ordinary risk 
run so often every day. During that crossing of the 
Strand, with the rain on his face and the cabs shooting 
past, he regained for the first time his assurance, shook 
off this unreal sense of being in the grip of something, 
and walked resolutely to the corner of his home turn- 
ing. But passing into that darker stretch, he again 
stood still. A policeman had also turned into that 

street on the other side. Not — surely, not ! 

Absurd 1 They were all alike to look at — those fellows ! 
Absurd 1 He walked on sharply, and let himself into 
his house. But on his way upstairs he could not for 
the life of him help raising a corner of a curtain and 
looking from the staircase window. The policeman 
was marching solemnly, about twenty-five yards away, 
paying apparently no attention to anything whatever. 

IV 

Keith woke at five o’clock, his usual hour, without 
remembtance. But the grisly shadow started up when 
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he entered his study, where the lamp burned, and the 
fir^ shone, and the coffee was set ready, just as when 
yesterday afternoon Larry had stood out there against 
the wall. For a moment he fought against realisation ; 
then, drinking off his coffee, sat down sullenly at the 
bureau to his customary three hours* study of the 
day’s cases. 

Not one word of his brief could he take in. It was 
all jumbled with murky images and apprehensions, and 
for full half an hour he suffered mental paralysis. Then 
the sheer necessity of knowing some^ng of the case 
which he had to open at half-past ten that morning 
forced him to a concentration which never quite subdued 
the malaise at the bottom of his heart. Neverthe- 
less, when he rose at half-past eight and went into the 
bathroom, he had earned his grim satisfaction in this 
victory of will-power. By half-past nine he must be 
at Larry’s. A boat left London for the Argentine to- 
morrow. If Larry was to get away at once, money 
must be arranged for. And then at breakfast he came 
on this paragraph in the paper : 

“SOHO MURDER 

“ Enquiry late last night established the fact that the 
police have discovered the identity of the man found 
strangled yesterday morning under an archway in Glove 
Lane. An arrest has been made.” 

By good fortune he had finished eating, for the words 
made him feel physically sick. At this very minute 
Larry might be locked up, waiting to be charged — 
might even have been arrested before his own visit to 
the girl last night. If Larry were arrested she must 
be implicated. What, then, would be his own position ? 
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Idiot to go and look at that archway, to go and see the 
girl I Had that policeman really followed him honj^e ? 
Accessory after the fact ! Keith Darrant, King's Coun- 
sel, man of mark I He forced himself by an effort, 
which had something of the heroic, to drop this panicky 
feeling. Panic never did good. He must face it and 
see. He refused even to hurry, calmly collected the 
papers wanted for the day, and attended to a letter 
or two before he set out in a taxi-cab to Fit2roy 
Street. 

Waiting outside there in the grey morning for his 
ring to be answered, he looked the very picture of a 
man who knew his mind, a man of resolution. But it 
needed all his will-power to ask without tremor : ** Mr. 
Darrant in?" to hear without sign of any kind the 
answer : “ He's not up yet, sir." 

** Never mind ; I'll go in and see him. Mr. Keith 
Darrant." 

On his way to Laurence’s bedroom, in the midst of 
utter relief, he had the self-possession to think : “ This 
arrest is the best thing that could have happened. It’ll 
keep their noses on a wrong scent till Larry’s got away. 
The girl must be sent off too, but not with him.” Panic 
had ended in quite hardening his resolution. He 
entered the bedroom with a feeling of disgust. The 
fellow was lying there, his bare arms crossed behind 
his tousled head, staring at the ceiling, and smoking one 
of many cigarettes whose ends littered a chair beside 
him, whose sickly reek tainted the air. That pale face, 
with its jutting cheek-bones and chin, its hollow cheeks 
and blue eyes far sunk back — ^what a wreck of good- 
ness I 

He looked up at Keith through the haze of smoke 
and said quietly : Well, brother, what’s the sentence ? 
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• Tiansportation for life, and then to be fined forty 
pounds " ? ” 

I'he flippancy revolted Keith. It was Larry all over I 
Last night horrified and humble, this morning, Don’t 
care ” and feather-headed. He said sourly : 

“ Oh 1 You can joke about it now ? ” 

Laurence turned his face to the wall. 

“ Must.” 

Fatalism 1 How detestable were natures like that 1 
I’ve been to see her,” he said. 

You ? ” 

“ Last night. She can be trusted.” 

Laurence laughed. 

“ That I told you.” 

"" I had to see for myself. You must clear out at 
once, Larry. She can come out to you by the next 
boat; but you can’t go together. Have you any 
money ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ I can foot your expenses, and lend you a year’s 
income in advance. But it must be a clean cut ; after 
you get out there your whereabouts must only be known 
to me.” 

A long sigh answered him. 

** You’re very good to me, Keith ; you’ve always 
been very good. I don’t know why.” 

Keith answered drily : 

“ Nor I. There’s a boat to the Argentine to-morrow. 
You’re in luck ; they’ve made an arrest. It’s in the 
paper.” 

What ? ” 

The cigarette end dropped, the thin pyjama’d figure 
writhed up and stood clutching at the bedrail. 

“ What ? ” 
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The disturbing thought flitted through Keith’s 
brain: was a fool. He takes it queerly; what 

now ? ” 

Laurence passed his hand over his forehead and sat 
down on the bed. 

hadn’t thought of that,” he said. “It does 

me!” 

Keith stared. In his relief that the arrested man was 
not Laurence, this had not occurred to him^ What 
folly ! ’ 

“ Why ? ” he said quickly ; “ an innocent man’s 
in no danger. They always get the wrong man first. 
It's a piece of luck, that’s all. It gives us time.” 

How often had he not seen that expression on Larry’s 
face, wistful, questioning, as if trying to see the thing 
with his— Keith’s — eyes, trying to submit to better 
judgment ? And he said, almost gently : 

“ Now, look here, Larry ; this is too serious to trifle 
with. Don’t worry about that. Leave it to me. 
Just get ready to be off. I’ll take your berth and make 
arrangements. Here’s some money for kit. I can 
come round between five and six and let you know. 
Pull yourself together, man. As soon as the girl’s 
joined you out there, you’d better get across to Chile, 
the further the better. You must simply lose yourself. 
I must go now, if I’m to get to the Bank before I go 
down to the courts,” And looking very steadily at 
his brother, he added : 

“ Come I You’ve got to think of me in this matter 
as well as of yourself. No playing fast and loose with 
the arrangements. Understand ? ” 

But still Larry gazed up at him with that wistful 
questioning, and not till he had repeated, “ Under- 
stand ? ” did he receive “ Yes ” for answer. 
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Driving away, he thought : ** Queer fellow 1 I 
doq’t know him, shall never know him ! ” and at once 
began to concentrate on the practical arrangements. 
At his bank he drew out £400 ; but waiting for the 
notes to be counted he suffered qualms. A clumsy 
way of doing things U If there had been more time I 
The thought “ Accessory after the fact I ” now infected 
everything. Notes were traceable. No other way of 
getting him away at once, though. One must take 
lesser risks to avoid greater. From the bank he drove 
to the office of the steamship line. He had told Larry 
he would book his passage. But that would not do ! 
He must only ask anonymously if there were accom- 
modation. Having discovered that there were vacant 
berths, he drove on to the Law Courts. If he could 
have taken a morning off, he would have gone down to 
the police court and seen them charge this man. But 
even that was not too safe, with a face so well known 
as his. What would come of this arrest ? Nothing, 
surely ! The police always took somebody up to keep 
the public quiet. Then, suddenly, he h^ again the 
feeling that it was all a nightmare ; Larry had never 
done it ; the police had got the right man I But in- 
stantly the memory of the girl's awe-stricken face, her 
figure huddling on the sofa, her words : ** I.see him 
always falling 1 ” came back. God I What a business I 
He feU he had never been more clear-headed and 
forcible than that morning in court. When he came 
out for lunch he bought the most sensational of the 
evening papers. But it was yet too early for news, and 
he had to go back into court no whit wiser concerning 
the arrest. When at last he threw off wig and gown, 
and had got through a conference and other necessary 
work, he went out tq Chancery Lane, buying a paper 
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on the way. Then he hailed a cab and drove once more 
to Fitzroy Street. 


V 

Laurence had remained sitting, on his bed for many 
minutes. An innocent man in no danger 1 Keith 
had said it — the celebrated lawyer I Could he rely on 
that ? Go out 8,000 miles, he and the girl, and leave 
a fellow-creature perhaps in mortal peril for an act 
committed by himself? 

In the past night he had touched bottom, as he 
thought: become ready to face anything. When 
Keith came in he would without murmur have ac- 
cepted the advice : Give yourself up ! ” He was 
prepared to pitch away the end of his life as he pitched 
from him the fag-ends of his cigarettes. And the long 
sigh he had heaved, hearing of reprieve, had been only 
half relief. Then, with incredible swiftness there had 
rushed through him a feeling of unutterable joy and 
hope. Clean away — ^into a new country, a new life 1 
The girl and he 1 Out there he wouldn’t care, would 
rqoice even to have squashed the life out of such a 
noisome beetle of a man. Out there 1 Under a new 
sun, where blood ran quicker than in this foggy land, 
and people took justice into their own hands. For it 
had been justice on that brute even though he had not 
meant to kill him. And then to hear of this arrest 1 
Thpy would be charging the man to-day. He could 
go' and see the poor creature accused of ^e murder he 
himself had committed I And he laughed. Go and 
see how likely it was that they might hang a fellow- 
man in place of himself ? He dressed, but too shaky to 
shave hinqiself^ went out to a barber’s shop. While 
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there he read the news which Keith had seen. In this- 
paper the name of the arrested man was given : ** John 
Evan, no address.*’ To be brought up on the charge 
at Bow Street. Yes I He must go. Once, twice, 
three times he walked past the entrance of the court 
before at last he entered and screwed himself away 
among the tag and bobtail. 

The court was crowded ; and from the murmurs 
round he could tell that it was his particular case which 
had brought so many there. In a dazed way he watched 
charge after charge disposed of with lightning quick- 
ness. But were they never going to reach his business ? 
And then suddenly he saw the little scarecrow man of 
last night advancing to the dock between two police- 
men, more ragged and miserable than ever by light of 
day, like some shaggy, wan, grey animal surrounded 
by sleek hounds. 

A sort of satisfied purr was rising all round ; and 
with horror Laurence perceived that this — ^this was the 
man accused of what he himself had done — this queer, 
battered unfortunate to whom he had shown a passing 
fridhdliness. Then all feeling merged in the appalling 
interest of listening. The evidence was very short. 
Testimony of the hotelkeeper where Walenn had been 
staying, the identification of his body, and of, a snake- 
shaped ring he had been wearing at dinner that even- 
ing. Testimony of a pawnbroker, that this same ring 
was pawned with him the first thing yesterday morning 
by the prisoner. Testimony of a policeman that|se 
had noticed the man Evan several times in Glove Lane, 
and twice moved him on from sleeping under that arch. 
Testimony of another policeman that, Whcin arrested 
at midnight, Evan had said : Yes, I took the ring off 
his finger. 1 found him there dead. ... I know I 
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oughtn’t to have done it. . . . I’m an educated man ; 
it was stupid to pawn the ring. 1 found him with^his 
pockets turned inside out.” 

Fascinating and terrible to sit staring at the man in 
whose place he should have been ; to wonder when 
those small bright-grey bloodshot eyes would spy him 
out, and how he would meet that glance. Like a baited 
raccoon the little man stood, screwed back into a corner, 
mournful, cynical, fierce, with his ridged, obtuse yellow 
face, and his stubbly grey beard and hair, and his eyes 
wandering now and again amongst the crowd. But 
with all his might Laurence kept his face unmoved. 
Then came the word ‘‘ Remanded ” ; and, more like 
a baited beast than ever, the man was led away. 

Laurence sat on, a cold perspiration thick on his 
forehead. Someone else, then, had come on the body 
and turned the pockets inside out before John Evan 
took the ring. A man such as Walenn would not be 
out at night without money. Besides, if Evan had 
found money on the body' he would never have run the 
risk of taking that ring. Yes, someone else had come 
on the body first. It was for that one to come forward 
and prove that the ring was still on the dead man’s 
finger when he left him, and thus clear Evan. He 
clung to that thought; it seemed to make him less 
responsible for the little man’s position ; to remove 
him and his own deed one step &rther back. If they 
found the person who had taken the money, it would 
ptove Evan’s innocence. He came out of the court in 
a sort of trance. And a craving to get drunk attacked 
him. One could not go on like this without the relief 
of some oblivion. If he could only get drunk, keep 
drunk till this business was decided and he knew whether 
he must give himself up or no. He had now no fear 
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at all of people suspecting him ; only fear of himself — 
feu that he might go and give himself up. Now he 
co^d see the girl ; the danger from that was as nothing 
compared with the danger from his own conscience. 
He had promised Keith not to see her. Keith had been 
decent and loyal to him— good old Keith 1 But he 
would never understand that this girl was now all he 
cared about in life ; that he would rather be cut off 
from life itself than be cut off from her. Instead of 
becoming less and less, she was becomitig more and 
more to him — experience strange and thrilling 1 Out 
of deep misery she had grown happy — through him ; 
out of a sordid, shifting life recovered coherence and 
bloom, through devotion to him — htm^ of all people in 
the world 1 It was a miracle. She demanded nothing 
of him, adored him as no other woman ever had — ^it 
was this which had anchored his drifting barque ; this 
— and her truthful mild intelligence, and that burning 
warmth of a woman who, long treated by men as but 
a sack of sex, now loves at last. 

And suddenly, mastering his craving to get drunk, he 
made towards Soho. He had been a fool to give those 
keys to Keith. She must have been frightened by his 
visit ; and, perhaps, doubly miserable since, knowing 
nothing, imagining everything! Keith was sure to 
have terrified her. Poor little thing I 

Down the street where he had stolen in the dark with 
the dead body on his back, he almost ran for the cover 
of her house. The door was opened to him before he 
knocked, her arms were round his neck, her lips pressed 
to his. The fire was out, as if she had been unable to 
remember to keep warm. A stool had been drawn to 
the window, and there she had evidently been silting, 
like a bird in a cage, looking out into die grey street. 
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Though she had been told that he was not to come, 
instinct had kept her there ; or the pathetic, aching hope 
against hope which lovers never part with. 

Now that he was there, her first thoughts were for 
his comfort. The fire was lighted. He must eat, 
drink, smoke. There was never in her doings any of 
the “ I am doing this for you, but you ought to be doing 
that for me ” which belongs to so many marriages and 
liaisons. She was like a devoted slave, so in love with 
the chains that she never knew she wore them. And 
to Laurence, who had so little sense of property, this 
only served to deepen tenderness, and the hold she had 
on him. He had resolved not to tell her of the new 
danger he ran from his own conscience. But resolu- 
tions with him were but the opposites of what was sure 
to come ; and at last the words, “ They’ve arrested 
someone,” escaped him. 

From her face he knew she had grasped the danger at 
once, had divined it, perhaps, before he spoke. But 
she only twined her arms round him anjd kissed his 
lips. And he knew that she was begging him to put 
his love for her above his conscience. Who would 
ever have thought that he could feel as he did to this 
girl who had been in the arms of many 1 The stained 
and suffering past of a loved woman awakens in some 
men only chivalry; in others, more respectable, it 
rouses a tigerish itch, a rancorous jealousy of what in 
the past was given to others. Sometimes it will do 
both. When he had her in his arms he felt no remorse 
for killing the coarse, handsome brute who had ruined 
her. He savagely rejoiced in it. But when she laid 
her head in the hollow of his shoulder, turning to him 
her white face with the faint colour-staining on the 
parted lips, the cheeks, the eyelids ; when her dark. 
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wide-apart, blown eyes gazed up in the happiness of 
her abandonment — ^he felt only tenderness and pro- 
tection. 

He left her at live o’clock, and had not gone two 
streets’ length before the memory of tlie little grey 
vagabond, screwed back in the far corner of the dock 
like a baited raccoon, of his dreary, creaking voice, 
took possession of him a^n ; and a kind of savagery 
mounted in his brain against a world where one could 
be so tortured without having meant harm to anyone. 

At the door of his lodgings Keith was getting out 
of a cab. They went in together, but neither of them 
sat down ; Keith standing with his back to the carefully 
shut door, Laurence with his back to the table, as if 
they knew there was a tug coming. And Keith said : 

** There’s room on that boat. Go down and book 
your berth before they shut. Here’s the money I ” 

“ I’m going to stick it, Keith.” 

Keith stepped forward and put a roll of notes on the 
table. 

“ Now look here, Larry. I’ve read the police-court 
proceedings. There’s nothing in that. Out of prison, 
or in prison for a few weeks, it’s all the same to a night- 
bird of that sort. Dismiss it from your mind — there’s 
not nearly enough evidence to convict. This gives 
you your chance. Take it like a man, and make a new 
life for yourself.” 

Laurence smiled ; but the smile had a touch of mad- 
ness and a touch of malice. He took up the notes. 

“ Qear out, and save the honour of brother Keith. 
Put them back in your pocket, Keith, or I’ll put them 
in the fire. Come, take them ! ” And, crossing to 
the fire, he held them to the bars. “ Take them, or in 
they go 1 ” 
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Keith took back the notes. 

“ I’ve still got some kind of honour, Keith ; |f I 
cleat out I shall have none, not the rag trf any, left. It 
may be worth more to me than that — can’t tell yet — 
I can’t tell.’' 

There was a long silence before Keith answered. 

“ I tell you you’re mistaken ; no jury will convict. 
If they did, a judge would never hang on it. A ghoul 
who can rob a dead body ou^t to be in prison. What 
he did is worse than what you did, if you come to 
that I” 

Latirence lifted his face. 

“ Judge not, brother,” he said ; “ the heart is a dark 
well.” 

Keith’s yellowish face grew red and swollen, as 
though he were mastering the tickle of a bronchial 
cough. 

“ What arc you going to do, then ? I suppose I 
may ask you not to be entirely oblivious of our name ; 
or is such a consideration unworthy of your honour ? ” 

Laurence bent his head. The gesture said more 
clearly than words : “ Don’t kick a man when he’s 
down 1 ” 

“ I don’t know what I’m going to do — nothing at 
present. I’m awfully sorry, Keith ; awfully sorry.” 

Keith looked at him, and without another word went 
out. 


VI 

To any, save philosophers, r^utation may be 
threatened almost as much by disgrace to name and 
family as by the disgrace of self. Keith’s instinct was 
always to deal acdvely with danger. But this blow. 
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whether it fell on him by discovery or by confession, 
could not be countered. As blight falls on a rose from 
w^o knows where, the scandalous murk would light 
on him. No repulse possible 1 Not even a wriggling 
from under 1 Brother of a murderer hudg or sent to 
penal servitude I His daughter niece to a murderer I 
His dead mother — a murderer^s mother I And to 
wait day after day, week after week, not knowing 
whether the blow would fall, was an extraordinarily^ 
atrocious penance, the injustice of which, to a man of 
rectitude, seemed daily the more monstrous. 

The remand had produced evidence that the murdered 
man had been drinking heavily on the night of his 
death, and further evidence of the accused’s professional 
vagabondage and destitution ; it was shown, too, that 
for some time the archway in Glove Lane had been his 
favourite night haunt. He had been committed for 
trial in January. This time, despite misgivings, Keith 
had attended the police court. To his great relief 
Larry was not there. But the policeman who had 
come up while he was looking at the archway, and 
given him afterwards that scare in the girl’s rooms, 
was chief witness to the way the accused man haunted 
Glove Lane. Though Keith held his silk hat high, he 
still had the uncomfortable feeling that the man had 
recognised him. 

His conscience suffered few, if any, twinges for letting 
this man rest under the shadow of the murder. He 
genuinely believed that there was not evidence enough 
to convict ; not was it in him to appreciate the tortures 
of a vagabond shut up. The scamp deserved what he 
had got for robbing a dead body ; and in any case such 
a scarecrow was better off in prison than sleeping out 
under archways in December. Sentiment was foreign 
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tp Keith's character, and his justice that of those who 
subordinate the fates of the weak and shifdess to dae 
needful paramountcy of the strong and well established. 

His daughter came back from school for the Christ- 
mas holidays. It was hard to look up from her bright 
eyes and rosy cheeks and see this shadow hanging'^bove 
his calm and ordered life, as in a glowing room one's 
eye may catch an impending patch of darkness drawn 
like a spider's web across a comer of the ceiling. 

On the afternoon of Christmas Eve they went, by her 
desire, to a church in Soho, where the Christmas Ora- 
torio was being given ; and coming away passed, by 
chance of a wrong turning, down Borrow Street. Ugh I 
How that stardcd moment, when the girl had pressed 
herself against him in the dark, and her terror-stricken 
whisper : “ Oh ! Who is it ? " leaped out before him I 
Always that business — that ghastly business ! After 
the trial he would have another try to get them both 
away. And he thrust his arm within his young 
daughter's, hurrying her on, out of this street where 
shadows filled all the winter air. 

But that evening when she had gone to bed he felt 
uncontrollably restless. He had not seen Larry for 
weeks . What was he about ? What desperations were 
hatching in his disorderly brain ? Was he very 
miserable; had he perhaps sunk into a stupor o£ 
debauchery ? And the old feeling of protectiveness rose 
up in him ; a warmth born of long ago Christmas 
Eves, when they had stockings hung out in the night 
stuffed by a Santa Claus whose hand never failed to 
tuck them up, whose kiss was their nightly waft into 
sleep. 

Stars were sparkling out there over the river ; the 
sky frosty-clear, and black. Bells had not begun to 
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ring as yet. And obeying an obscure, deep impulse, 
Keith wrapped himself once more into his fur coat, 
pulled a motoring cap over his eyes, and sallied forth. 

In the Strand he took a cab to Fitaroy Street. There 
was no light in Larry’s windows, and on a card he saw 
the words To Let.” Gone 1 Had he after all cleared 
out for good ? But how — ^without money ? And the 
girl ? Bells were ringing now in the silent frostiness. 
Christmas Eve 1 And Keith thought : If only this 
wretched business were off my mindl- Monstrous 
that one should suffer for the faults of others 1 ” 

He took a route which led him past Borrow Street. 
Solitude brooded there, and he walked resolutely down 
on the far side, looking hard at the girl’s window. 
There was a light. The curtains just failed to meet, 
so that a thin gleam shone through. He crossed ; and 
after glancing swiftly up and down, deliberately peered 
in. ' 

He only stood there perhaps twenty seconds, but 
visual records gleaned in a moment sometimes outlast 
the visions of hours and days. The electric light was 
not burning ; but, in the centre of the room the girl was 
kneeling in her nightgown before a little table on which 
were four lighted candles. Her arms were crossed on 
her breast ; the candle-light shone on her fair cropped 
hair, on the profile of cheek and chin, on h^ bowed 
white neck. For a moment he thought her alone ; 
then behind her saw his brother in a sleeping suit, 
leaning against the wall, with arms crossed, watching. 
It was the aptcssion on his face which burned the whole 
thing in, so that always afterwards he was able to see 
that little scene — such an expression as could never 
have been on the face of one even faintly conscious that 
he was watched by any living thing on earth. The 
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whole of Larry’s heart and feeling seem^ to have 
come up out of him. Yearning, mockery, love, despair I 
The depth of his feeling for this girl, his stress of mind, 
fears, hopes ; the flotsam good and evil of his soul, all 
transfigured there, exposed and unforgettable. The 
candle-light shone upward on to his face, twisted by 
the strangest smile ; his eyes, darker and more wistful 
than mortal eyes should be, seemed to beseech and 
mock the white-clad girl, who, all unconscious, knelt 
without movement, like a carved figure of devotion. 
The words seemed coming from his lips : “ Pray for 
us 1 Eravo ! Yes I Pray for us I ” And suddenly 
Keith saw her stretch out her arms and lift her face with 
a look of ecstasy, and Laurence starting forward. What 
had she seen beyond the candle flames ? It is the un- 
expected which invests visioas with poignancy. No- 
thing more strange could Keith have seen in this nest of 
the murky and illicit. But m sheer panic lest he might 
be caught thus spying he drew back and hurried on. 

So Larry was living there with her I When the 
moment came he could still find him. 

Before going in, he stood full five minutes leaning 
on the terrace parapet before his house, gazing at the 
star-frosted sky, and the river cut by the trees into black 
pools, oiled over by gleams from the Embankment 
lamps. And, deep down, behind his mere thoughts, 
he ached — somehow, somewhere ached. Beyond the 
cage of all that he saw and heard and thought, he had 
perceived something he could not reach. But the night 
was cold, the bells silent, for it had struck twelve. 
Entering his house, he stole upstairs. 
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VII 

If for Keith those six weeks before the Glove Lane 
murder trial came on were fraught with uneasiness and 
gloom, they were for Laurence almost the happiest 
since his youth. From the moment when he left his 
rooms and went to the girl’s to live, a kind of peace 
and exaltation took possession of him. Not by any 
cAbrt of will did he throw off the nightmare hanging 
over him. Nor was he drugged by love. He was in 
a sort of spiritual catalepsy. In face of fate too powerful 
for his will, his mrmoil, anxiety, and even restlessness 
had ceased ; his life floated in the ether of “ what must 
come, will.” Out of this catalepsy, his spirit sometimes 
fell headlong into black waters. In one such whirlpool 
he was struggling on the night of Christmas Eve. 
When the girl rose from her knees he asked her : 

“ What did you see ? ” 

Pressing close to him, she drew him down on to the 
floor before the fire; and they sat, knees drawn up, 
hands clasped, like two children trying to see over the 
edge of the world. 

It was the Virgin I saw. She stood against the 
wall and smiled. We shall be happy soon.” 

“ When we die, Wanda,” he said, suddenly, “ let it 
be together. We shall keep each other warm out 
there.” 

Huddling to him she whispered : “ Yes, oh, yes I 
If you die, I could not go on living.” 

It was tiiis utter dependence on him, the feeling that 
he had rescued something, which gave him sense of 
anchorage. That, and his buried life in the retreat of 
these two rooms. Just for an hour in the morning, 
from nine to ten, the charwoman would come, but not 
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another soul all day. They never went out together. 
He would stay in bed late, while Wanda bought what 
they needed for the day’s meals ; lying on his back, 
hands clasped behind his head, recalling her face, the 
movements of her slim, rounded, supple figure, robing 
itself before his ga2e ; feeling again the kiss she had left 
on his lips, the gleam of her soft eyes, so strangely dark 
in so fair a face. In a sort of trance he would lie still 
till she came back. Then get up to breakfast about 
noon off things she had cooked, drinking coffee. In 
the afternoon he would go out alone and w^k for hours, 
anywhere, so long as it was East. To the East there 
was always suffering to be seen, always that which 
soothed him with the feeling that he and his troubles 
were only a tiny part of trouble ; that while so many 
other sorrowing and shadowy creatures lived he was 
not cut off. To go West was to encourage dejection. 
In the West all was like Keith, successful, immaculate, 
ordered, resolute. He would come back tired out, 
and sit watching her cook their little dinner. The 
evenings were given up to love. Queer trance of an 
existence, which both were afraid to break. No sign 
from her of wanting those excitements which girls 
who have lived her life, even for a few months, are 
supposed to need. She never asked him to take her 
anywhere ; never, in word, deed, look, seemed any- 
thing but almost rapturously content. And yet he 
knew, and she knew, that they were only waiting to 
see whether Fate would turn her thumb down on them. 
In these days he did not drink. Out of his quarter’s 
money, when it came in, he had paid his debts--^their 
expenses were very small. He never went to see 
Keith, never wrote to him, hardly thought of him. 
And from those dread apparitions — Walenn lying with 
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the breath choked out of him, and the little grey, driven 
animal in the dock — ^he hid, as only a man can who 
must hide or be destroyed. But ^ily he bought a 
newspaper, and feverishly, furtively scanned its columns. 


VIII 

Coming out of the Law Courts on the afternoon of 
January 28 , at the triumphant end of a desperately 
fought will case, Keith saw on a poster the words : 
“ Glove Lane Murder : Trial and Verdict ” ; and with 
a rush of dismay he thought : Good God I I never 
looked at the paper this morning I ” The elation which 
had filled him a second before, the absorption he had 
felt for two days now in the case so hardly won, 
seemed suddenly quite sickeningly trivial. What on 
earth had he been doing to forget that horrible business 
even for an instant? He stood quite still on the 
crowded pavement, unable, really unable, to buy a 
paper. But his face was like a piece of iron when he 
did step forward and hold his penny out. There it was 
in tjie “ Stop Press ” 1 Glove Lane Murder. The 
jury returned a verdict of Guilty. Sentence of death 
was passed.’^ 

Hh first sensation was simply irritation. How had 
they come to commit such an imbecility ? Monstrous 1 

The evidence 1 Then the futility of even reading 

the report, of even considering how they had come to 
record such a verdict struck him with savage sudden- 
ness. There it was, and nothing he could do or say 
would alter it ; no condemnation of this idiotic verdict 
would help reverse it. The situation was desperate. 
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indeed ! That five minutes* walk from the Law Courts 
to his chambers was the longest he had ever taken. 

Men of decided character little know beforehand 
what they will do in certain contingencies. For the 
imaginations of decided people do not endow mere con- 
tingencies with sufficient actuality. Keith had never 
really settled what he was going to do if this man were 
condemned. Often in those past weeks he had said 
to himself : “ Of course, if they bring him in guilty, 
that’s another thing ! ’* But, now that they had, he 
was beset by exactly the same old arguments and feel- 
ings, the same instincts of loyalty and protection to- 
wards Laurence and himself, intensified by the fearful 
imminence of the danger. And yet, here was this man 
about to be hung for a thing he had not done I Nothing 
could get over that 1 But then he was such a worthless . 
vagabond, a ghoul who had robbed a dead body. If 
Larry were condemned in his stead, would there be any 
less miscarriage of justice ? To strangle a brute who 
had struck you, by the accident of keeping your handi: 
on his throat a few seconds too long, was there any 
more guilt in diat — was there even as much as in de- 
liberate theft from a dead man ? Reverence for order, 
for justice, and established fact, will often march 
shoulder to shoulder with Jesuitry in natures to whom 
success is vital. 

In the narrow stone passage leading to his staircase 
a friend called out : Bravo, Darrant I That was 
a squeak I Congratulations I ” And with a bitter 
little smile Keith thought : Congratulations I 11” 

At the first possible moment he hurried back to the 
Strand, and, hailing a cab, he told the man to put him 
down at a turning near to Borrow Street. 

It was the girl who opened to his knock. Startled, 
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clasping het hands, she looked stiange to Keith in her 
black skirt and blouse of some soft velvety stuff the 
colour of faded roses. Her round, rather long throat 
was bate ; and Keith noticed fretfully that she wore 
gold earrings. Het eyes, so pitch <krk against her 
white face, and the short fair hair which curled into het 
neck, seemed both to search and to plead. 

“ My brother ? » 

“ He is not in, sir, yet.” 

“ Do you know where he is ? ” 

" No.” 

“ He is living with you here now ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Ate you still as fond of him as ever, then ? ” 

With a movement, as though she despaired of words, 
she clasped het hands over her heart. And he said : 

“ I see.” 

He had the same strange feeling as on his first visit 
to het, and when through the chink in the curtains he 
had watched her kneeling — of pity mingled with some 
faint sexual emotion. And crossing to the fire he 
asked: 

“ May I wait for him ? ” 

“ Oh 1 Please ! Will you sit down ? ” 

But Keith shook his head. And with a catch in her 
breath she said : 

" You will not take him from me. I should die.” 
He turned round on het sharply. 

I don’t want him taken from you. I want to help 
you keqp him. Are you ready to go away at any 
time?” 

" Yes. Oh, yes I ” * 

“Andhe?” 

She answered almost in a whisper : 
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“ Yes ; but there is that poor man.” 

That poor man is a graveyard thief ; a hyena ; a 
ghoul — not worth consideration.” And the rasp in 
his own voice surprised him. 

“ Ah 1 ” she sighed. " But I am sorry for him. 
Perhaps he was hungry. I have been hungry — you do 
things then that you would not. And perhaps he has 
no one to love ; if you have no one to love you can be 
very bad. I think of him often — in prison.” 

Between his teeth^ Keith muttered : “ And 

Laurence ? ” 

We do never speak of it ; we are afraid.” 

“ He’s not told you, then, about the trial ? ” 

Her eyes dilated. 

“ The trial 1 Oh 1 He was strange last night. 
This morning, too, he got up early. Is it — is it over ? ” 

« Yes.” 

** What has come ? ” 

“ Guilty.” 

For a moment Keith thought she was going to faint. 
She had closed her eyes, and swayed so that he took 
a step and put his hands on her arms. 

‘‘ Listen I ” he said. “ Help me ; don’t let Laurence 
out of your sight. We must have time. I must see 
what they intend to do. They can’t be going to hang 
this man. I must have time, I tell you. You must pre- 
vent his giving himself up.” 

She stood, staring in his face, while he still held her 
arms, gripping into her soft flesh through the velvety 
sleeves. 

“ Do you understand ? ” 

‘‘ Yes — but if he has already 1 ” 

Keith felt the shiver which ran through her. And 
the thought rushed into his mind : ** My God 1 Sup- 
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pose the police come round while Tm here I ” If 
Larry had indeed gone to them! If, that policeman 
who had seen him here the night after the murder should 
find him here again just after the verdict 1 He said 
almost fiercely : 

** Can I trust you not to let Larry out of your sight ? 
Quick 1 Answer I ” 

Clasping her hands to her breast, she answered 
humbly : 

“ I will try/’ 

“ If he h^n’t already done this, watch liim like a 
lynx I Don’t let him go out without you. I’ll come 
to-morrow morning early. You’re a Catholic, aren’t 
you ? Swear to me that you won’t let him do anything 
till he’s seen me again.” 

She did not answer, looking past him at the door ; 
and Keith heard a key in the latch. There was 
Laurence himself, holding in his hand a great bunch of 
pink lilies and white narcissi. His face was pale and 
haggard. He said quietly : 

‘‘ Hallo, Keith 1” 

The girl’s eyes were fastened on Larry’s face ; and 
Keith, looking from one to the other, knew that he had 
never had more need for wariness. 

“ Have you seen ? ” he said. 

Laurence nodded. His expression, as a rule so tell* 
tale of his emotions, baffled Keith utterly. 

“Well?” 

** I’ve been expecting it.” 

“ The thixig can’t stand — ^that’s certain. But I must 
have time to look into the report. I must have time to 
see what I can do. D’you understand me, Larry ? — 
I must have time.” He knew he was talkii^ at 
random. The only thing was to get ' them away 
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at once out of reach of confession; but he dated 
not say so. 

Promise me that you’ll do nothing, that you won’t 
go out even till I’ve seen you to-morrow morning.” 

Again Laurence nodded. And Keith looked at the 
girl. Would she see that he did not break that promise ? 
Her eyes were still fixed immovably on Larry’s face. 
And with the feeling that he could get no further, 
Keith turned to go. 

“ Promise me,” he said. 

Laurence answered : I promise.” 

He was smiling. Keith could make nothing of that 
smile, nor of the expression in the girl’s eyes. And 
saying : “ I have your promise, I rely on it I ” he went. 


IX 

To keep from any woman who loves, knowledge of 
her lover’s mood, is as hard as to keep music from 
moving the heart. But when that woman has lived 
in suffering, and for the first time knows the comfort 
of love, then let the lover try as he may to disguise 
his heart — no use 1 Yet by virtue of subtler abnegation 
she will often succeed in keeping it from him tt^t she 
knows. 

When Keith was gone the girl made no outcry, asked 
no questions, managed that Larry should not suspect 
her intuition ; all that evening she acted as if she knew 
of nothing preparing within him, and through him, 
within herself. 

His words, caresses, the very 2 est with which he 
helped her to prepare the feast, the flowers he had 
brought, the wine he made her drink, the avoidance 
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6f any word which could spoil their happiness, all — all 
told her. He was too inexorably gay and loving. Not 
for her — to whpm every word and every kiss had un- 
cannily the desperate value of a last word and kiss — 
not for her to deprive herself of these by any sign 
or gesture which might betray her prescience. She 
took all, and would have taken more, a hundredfold. 
She did not want to drink the wine he kept tilting into 
her glass, but, with the acceptance learned by women 
who have lived her life, she did not refuse. She had 
never refused him anything. 

Laurence drank deeply. The wine gave an edge to 
these few hours of pleasure, an exaltation of energy. 
It dulled his sense of pity, too. It was pity he was 
afraid of — ^for himself and for this girl. To make 
even this tawdry room look beautiful, with firelight and 
candlelight, dark amber wine in the glasses, tdl pink 
lilies spilling their saffron, exuding their hot perfume — 
she and even himself must look their best. Not even 
music was lacking to their feast. Someone was 
playing a pianola across the street, and the sound, very 
faint, came stealing — swelling, sinking, festive, mourn- 
ful ; having a far-off life of its own, like the dickering 
fire-flames before which they lay embraced, or the 
lilies delicate between the candles. Listening to that 
music, tracing with his finger the tiny veins on her 
br^t, he lay like one recovering from a swoon. No 
parting. None 1 But sleep, as the firelight sleeps when 
flames die ; as music sleeps on its deserted strings I 

And the girl watched him. 

It was nearly ten when he bade her go to bed. And 
after she had gone obedient into the bedroom, he 
brought ink and paper down by the fire. The drifter, 
the unsuble, the good-for-nothing — did not falter. He 
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had thought, when it came to the point, he would 
fail himself ; but a sort of rage bore him forward. If 
he lived on and confessed, they would shut him up, take 
from him the one thing he loved, cut him off from her ; 
sand up his only well in the desert. Curse them 1 And 
he wrote by firelight which mellowed the white sheets 
of paper; while, against the dark curtain, the girl, 
in her nightgown, unconscious of the cold, stood 
watching. 

A man, when he drowns, remembers his past. Like 
the lost poet he had “ gone with the wind.” Now it was 
for him to be true in his fashion. A man may falter 
for weeks and weeks, consciously, subconsciously, 
even in his dreams, till there comes that moment when 
the only thing impossible is to go on faltering. The 
black cap, the little driven grey man looking up at it 
with a sort of wonder — ^faltering had ceased I 

He had finished now, and was but staring into the fire. 

The fire, the candles, and the fire — no more the flame 
and flicker 1 

And by the dark curtain, the girl watched. 


X 

Keith went, not home, but to his club ; and in the 
room devoted to the reception of guests, empty at this 
hour he sat down and read the report of the trial. The 
fools had made out a case that looked black enough. 
And for a long time, on the thick soft carpet which let 
out no sound of footfall, he paced up and down, think- 
ing. He might see the defending counsel, might surely 
do that as an expert who thought there had been mis- 
carriage of justice. They must appeal; a petition. 
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too, might be started in the last event. The thing 
could — ^must be put right yet, if only Larry and that 
girl did nothing I 

He had no appetite, but the custom of dining is 
too strong. And while he ate, he glanced with irrita- 
tion at his fellow-members. They looked so at their 
ease. Unjust — that this black cloud should hang over 
one blameless as any of them I Friends, connoisseurs 
of such things — a judge among them — came specially 
to his table to express their admiration of his conduct 
of that will case. To-night he had real excuse for pride, 
but he felt none. Yet, in this well-warmed, quietly 
glowing room, filled with decorously eating, decorously 
talking men, he gained insensibly some comfort. This 
surely was reality ; that shadowy business out there only 
the drear sound of a wind one must and did keep out — 
like the poverty and grime which had no real existence 
for the secure and prosperous. He drank champagne. 
It helped to fortify reality, to make shadows seem more 
shadowy. And down in the smoking-room he sat 
before the fire, in one of those chairs which embalm 
after-dinner dreams. He grew sleepy there, and at 
eleven o’clock rose to go home. But when he had 
once passed down the shallow marble steps, out through 
the revolving door which let in no draughts, he was 
visited by fear, as if he had drawn it in with the*breath of 
the January wind. Larry’s face ; and the girl watching 
it I Why had she watched like that ? Larry’s smile ; 
and the flowers in his hand ? Buying flowers at sudi 
a moment I The girl was his slave — ^whatever he told 
her, she would do. But she would never be able to 
stop him. At this very moment he might be rushing 
to give himself up 1 

His hand, thrust deep into the pocket of his fur coat. 
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came in contact suddenly with something cold. The 
keys Larry had given him all that time ago. There they 
had lain forgotten ever since. The chance touch 
decided him. He turned off towards Borrow Street, 
walking at full speed. He could but go again and see. 
He would sleep better if he knew that he had left no 
stone unturned. At the corner of that dismal street 
he had to wait for solitude before he made for the house 
which he now loathed with a deadly loathing. He 
opened the outer door and shut it to behind him. He 
knocked, but no one came. Perhaps they had gone to 
bed. Again and again he knocked, then opened the 
door, stepped in, and closed it carefully. Candles 
lighted, the fire burning ; cushibns thrown on the floor 
in front of it and strewn with flowers 1 The table, 
too, covered with flowers and with the remnants of a 
meal. Through the half-drawn curtain he could see that 
the inner room was also lighted. Had they gone out, 
leaving everything like this ? Gone out 1 His heart 
beat. Bottles 1 Larry had been drinking ! 

Had it really come ? Must he go back home with 
this murk on him ; knowing that his brother was a 
confessed and branded murderer.^ He went quickly 
to the half-drawn curtains and looked in. Against the 
wall he saw a bed, and those two in it. He recoiled 
in sheer amazement and relief. Asleep with curtains 
undrawn, lights left on ? Asleep through all his knock- 
ing 1 They must both be drunk. The blood rushed 
up in his neck. Asleep I And rushing forward again, 
he called out : ‘‘ Larry 1 ” Then, with a gasp he went 
towards the bed. “ Larry I ” No answer I No 
movement 1 Seizing his brother’s shoulder, he shook 
it violently. It felt cold. They were lying in each 
other’s arms, breast to breast, lips to lips, their faces 
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white in the light shining above the dressing-table. 
And such a shudder shook Keith that he had to grasp 
the brass tail above their heads. Then he bent down, 
and, wetting his finger, placed it close to their joined 
lips. No two could ever swoon so utterly as that; 
not even a drunken sleep could be so fast. His wet 
finger felt not the faintest stir of air, nor was there any 
movement in the pulses of their hands. No breath 1 
No lifel The eyes of the girl were closed. How 
strangely innocent she looked 1 Lzrrf s open eyes 
seemed to be gazing at her shut eyes ; but Keith saw 
that they were sightless. With a sort of sob he drew 
down the lids. Then, by an impulse that he could 
never have explained, he laid a hand on his brother’s 
head, and a hand on the girl’s fair hair. The clothes 
had fallen down a little from her bare shoulder ; he 
pulled them up, as if to keep her warm, and caught the 
glint of metal ; a tiny gilt crucifix no longer than a 
thumbnail, on a thread of steel chain, had slipped down 
from her breast into the hollow of the arm which lay 
round Larry’s neck. Keith buried it beneath the 
clothes and noticed an envelope pinned to the coverlet ; 
bending down, he read : Please give this at once to the 
police. — ^Laurence Darrant.” He thrust it into 
his pocket. Like elastic stretched beyond its uttermost, 
his reason, will, faculties of calculation and resolve 
snapped to within him. He thought with incredible 
swiftness : ** I must know nothing of this. I must go ! ” 
And, almost before he knew that he had moved, he was 
out again in the street. 

He could never have told of what he thought while he 
was walking home. He did not really come to himself 
till he was in his study. There, with a trembling hand, 
he poured himself out whisky and drank it offl If 
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he had not chanced to go there, the charwoman would 
have found them when she came in the morning, 
and given that envelope to the police ! He took it 
out. He had a right — a right to know what was in 
it I He broke it open. 

“ I, Laurence Darrwt, about to die by my own hand, 
declare that this is a solemn and true confession. I 
committed what is known as the Glove Lane Murder 
on the night of November the 27th last in the following 
way ” — on and on to the last words — “ We didn’t want 
to ^e ; but we could not bear separation, and I couldn’t 
face letting an innocent man be hung for me. I do not 
see any other way. I beg that there may be no post- 
mortem on our bo^es. The stuff we have taken is some 
of that which will be found on the dressing-table. Please 
bury us together. 

“Laurance Darrant. 

“ January the i%tb^ about ten o’clock p,m.” 

Full five minutes Keith stood with those sheets of 
paper in his hand, while the clock ticked, the wind 
moaned a little in the trees outside, the flames licked 
the logs with the quiet click and ruffle of their intense 
far-away life down there on the hearth. Then he 
roused himself, and sat down to read the whole again. 

There it was, just as Larry had told it to him — 
nothing left out, very clear ; even to the addresses of 
people who could identify the girl as having once been 
Walenn’s wife or mistress. It would convince. Yes I 
It would convince. 

The sheets dropped from his hand. Very slowly he 
was grasping the appalling fact that on the floor 
beside his chair lay the life or death of yet another 
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fnan ; that by taking this confession he had taken into 
his own han^ the fate of the vagabond lying under 
sentence of death ; that he could not give him back 
his life without incurring the smirch of this disgrace, 
without even endangering himself. If he let this 
confession reach the authorities, he could never escape 
the gravest suspicion that he had known of the whole 
afiair during these two months. He would have to 
attend the inquest, be recognised by that policeman as 
having come to the archway to see where the body had 
lain, as having visited the girl the very evening after 
the murder. Who would believe in the mere coin** 
cidence of such visits on the part of the murderer’s 
brother? But apart from that suspicion, the fearful 
scandal which so sensational an aihur must make would 
mar his career, his life, his young daughter’s life I 
Lariy’s suicide with this girl would make sensation 
enough as it was ; but nothing to that other. Such 
a death had its romance; involved him in no way 
save as a mourner, could perhaps even be hushed up 1 
The other — ^nothing couldhush thatup, nothing prevent 
its ringing to the housetops. He got up from his chair, 
and for many minutes roamed the room unable to 
get his mind to bear on the issue. Images kept starting 
up before him. The face of the man whq handed 
him wig and gown each morning, puffy and curious, 
widi a leer on it he had never notic^ before; his young 
daughter’s lifted eyebrows, mouth drooping, eyes 
troubled ; the tiny gilt crucifix glinting in the hollow 
of the dead girl’s arm ; the sightless look in Larry’s 
unclosed eyes ; even his own thumb and finger pulling 
the lids down. And then he saw a street and endless 
pepple passing, turning to stare at him. And, stopping 
in his tramp, be said aloud : ** Let them go io ^11 i 
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Seven days’ wonder 1 ” Was he not trustee to that 
confession I Trustee 1 After all he had done nothing 
to be ashamed of, even if he had kept knowledge dark. 
A brother I VCHio could blame him? And he 
picked up those sheets of paper. But like a great 
murky hand, the scandal spread itself about him ; its 
coarse malignant voice seemed shouting : ** Paiper I 
. . . Paiper ( . . . Glove Lane Murder I • . . Suicide 
and confession of brother of well-known K.C. . . . 
Well-known K.C.’s brother. . . . Murder and suicide. 
. . . Paiper I ” Was he to let loose that flood of 
foulness 1 Was he, who had done nothing, to smirch 
his own little daughter’s life; to smirch his dead 
brother, their dead mother — ^himself, his own valuable, 
important future? And all for a sewer rat! Let 
him hang, let the fellow hang if he must 1 And that 
was not certain. Appeal! Petition! He might — 
he should be saved ! To have got thus far and then, 
by his own action, topple himself down I 

With a sudden darting movement he thrust the 
confession in among the burning coals. And a smile 
licked at the folds in his dark face, like those flames 
licking the sheets of paper, till they writhed and black- 
ened. With the toe of his boot he dispersed their 
scotched and crumbling wafer. Stamp them in! 
Stamp in that man’s life I Burnt I No more doubts, 
no more of this gnawing fear I Burnt ? A man — an 
innocent — sewer rat ! Recoiling from the fire he 
grasped his forehead. Burning hot. 

Well, it was done. Only fools without will or pur- 
pose regretted. And suddenly he laughed. So Larry 
had died for nothing I He had no will, no purpose, and 
was dead ! He a^ that girl might now h^ been 
livings loving each other in the warm night, away at the 
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Other end of the world, instead of lying dead in the cold 
night here I Fools and weaklings regretted, suffered 
from conscience and remorse. A man trod firmly, 
held to his purpose, no matter what came of it ! 

He went to the window and drew back the curtain. 
What was that ? A gibbet in the air, a body hanging ? 
Ah 1 Only the trees — ^thc dark trees — the winter 
skeleton trees 1 Recoiling, he returned to his armchair 
and sat down before the fire. It had been shining 
like that, the lamp turned low, his chair drawn up, 
when Larry came in that afternoon two months ago. 
Bah 1 He had never come at all 1 It was a nightmare. 
He had been asleep. How his head had burned I And 
leaping up, he looked at the calendar on his bureau. 

January the 28 th 1 No dream 1 His face hardened 
and darkened. On 1 Not like Larry I On 1 

1914 . 
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I SET down here not precisely the words of my friend, 
the country doctor, but the spirit of them : 

You know there are certain creatures in this world 
whom one simply dare not take notice of, however 
sorry one may be for them. That has often been 
borne in on me. I realised it, I think, before I met 
that little girl. I used to attend her mother for varicose 
veins — one of those women who really ought not to 
have children, since they haven’t the very least notion of 
how to bring them up. The wife of a Sussex agricul* 
tural labourer called Alliner, she was a stout person 
with most peculiar prominent epileptic eyes, such eyes 
as one usually associates with men of letters or criminals. 
And yet there was nothing in her. She was just a lazy, 
slatternly, easy-going body, rather given to drink. 
Her husband was a thin, dirty, light-hearted fellow, 
who did his work and offended nobody. Her eldest 
daughter, a pretty and capable girl, was wild, got into 
various kinds of trouble, and had to migrate, leaving 
two illegitimate children behind her with their grand- 
parents. The younger girl, the child of this story, 
who was called Emmeline, of all names — prondunc^ 
Em’leen, of course — ^was just fifteen at the time of my 
visits to her mother. She had eyes like a hare’s, a mouth 
which readily fell open ; and brownlocks caught back 
from her scared and knobby forehead. She was thin, 
and walked with her head poked a little forwards and she 
so manceuvied her legs amd long feet, of wUch one 
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turned in father and seemed trying to get in front 
of the other, that there was something clod-hopperish 
in her gait. Once in a way you would see her in curl- 
papers, and then indeed she was plain, poor child I She 
seemed to have grown up without ever having had the 
least attention paid to her. I don’t think she was 
ill-treated — she was simply not treated at all. At 
school they had been kind enough, but had regarded her 
as almost deficient. Seeing t^t her father was paid 
about fifteen shillings a week, that her mother had no 
conception of housekeeping, and that there were two 
babies to be fed, they were, of course, villainously 
poor, and Em’leen was always draggle-tailed and badly 
shod. One side of her too-short dress seemed ever to 
hang lower than the other, her stockings always had 
one hole at least, and her hats — such queer hats — 
would seem about to fly away. I have known her 
type in the upper classes pass muster as * eccentric ’ 
or * full of character.’ And even in Em’leen there was a 
sort of smothered natural comeliness, trying patheticaliy 
to push through, and never getting a chance. She 
always had a lost-dog air, and when her big hare’s eyes 
clung on your face it seemed as if she only wanted a 
sign to make her come trailing at your heels, looking 
up for a pat or a bit of biscuit. 

She went to work, of course, the moment* she left 
school. Her first place was in a small farm where they 
took lodgers, and her duties were to do everything, 
without, of course, knowing how to do anything. 
She had to leave because she used to take soap and 
hair-pins, and food that was left over, and was once seen 
licking a dish. It was just about then that I attended 
her mother for those veins in her unwieldy legs, and 
die child was at home^ waiting to secure some other 
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fate. It was impossible not to look at that little 
creature kindly and to speak to her now and then : 
she would not exactly light up, because her face was not 
made that way, but she would hang towards you as if 
you were a magnet, and you had at once the uncom- 
fortable sensation that you might find her clinging, 
impossible to shake off. If one passed her in the village, 
too, or coming down from her blackberrying in the 
thickets on the Downs — their cottage lay just below 
the South Downs — one knew that she would be linger- 
ing along, looking back till you were out of sight. 
Somehow one hardly thought of her as a girl at all ; 
she seemed so far from all human hearts, so wandering 
in a queer lost world of her own, and to imagine 
of what she could be thinking was as impossible as 
it is with animals. Once I passed her and her mother 
dawdling slowly in a lane, then heard the dot-and-go-one 
footsteps pattering after me, and the childish voice, 
rather soft and timid, say behind my shoulder : * Would 
you pl^e buy some blackberries, sir I * She was almost 
pretty at that moment, flushed and breathless at having 
actually spoken to me, but her eyes hanging on my face 
brought a sort of nightmare feeling at once of being 
unable to get rid of her. 

Isn’t it a cruel thing, when you come to think 
of it, that there should be born into the world 
poor creatures— children, dogs, cats, horses — ^who 
want badly to love and be loved, and yet whom 
no one can quite put up with, much less feel afiection 
for ! 

Well, what happened to her is what will always 
happen to such as those, one way or another, in a 
world where the callous abound; for, however, 
unlovable a woman or girl, she has her use to a man. 
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just as a dog or a horse has to a master who cares 
nothing for it. 

Soon after I bought those blackberries I went 
out to France on military duty. I got my leave a year 
latet and went home. It was late September, very 
lovely weather, and I took a real holiday walking 
or lying about up on the Downs, and only coming 
down at sunset. On one of those days when you really 
entet heaven, so pure are the lines of the hills, so cool 
the blue, the green, the chalk-white colouring under 
the smile of the afternoon sun — was returning down 
that same lane, when I came on Em’leen sitting in a gap 
of the bank, with her dishevelled hat beside her, and her 
chin sunk on her hands* My appearance seemed to drag 
her out of a heavy dream — ^her eyes awoke, became 
startled, rolled furtively ; she scrambled up, dropped 
her little old school curtsey, then, all coni^ed, faced 
the bank as if she were going to climb it. She was 
taller, her dress longer, her hair gathered up, and it was 
very clear what was soon going to happen to her. I 
walked on in a rage. At her age — ^barely sixteen even 
yeti 1 am a doctor accustomed to most things, 
but this particular crime against children of that 
hopeless sort does make my blood boil. Nothing, 
not even passion to excuse it — ^who could fee}, passion 
for that poor child? — nothing but the cold, clumsy 
lust of some young ruffian. Yes, I walked on in a rage, 
and went straight to her mother’s cottage. That 
wretched woman was incapable of moral indignation, or 
else the adventures of her elder daughter had exhausted 
her powers of expression. * Yes/ she admitted, 
* Em’leen had got herself into trouble too ; but she 
would not tell, she wouldn’t say nothin’ against nobody* 
It was a bul business, surely, an’ now there would he 
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three o* them, an’ AUinet -was properly upset, that he 
was ! ’ That was all there was to be had out of her. One 
felt that she' knew or suspected more, but her fingers 
had been so burned over the elder girl that anything 
to her was better than a fuss. 

“I saw Alliner; he was a decent fellow, though 
dirty, distressed in his simple, shallow-pated way, and 
more obviously ignorant than his wife. I spoke to the 
school-mistress, a shrewd and kindly married woman. 

** Poor Emmeline ! Yes, she had noticed. It was 
very sad and wicked I She hinted^ but would not do 
more than hint at the son of die miller, but he was back 
again, fighting in France now, and after all, her evidence 
amounted to no mote than his reputation with girls. 
Besides, one is very careful what one says in a country 
viUage. 1, however, was so angry that I should not 
have been careful if I could have got hold of an 3 rthing 
at all definite. 

“ 1 did not see the child again before my leave was 
up. The very next news I heard of her was from a 
newspaper — Fmmeline Alliner, sixteen, had been 
committed for trial for causing the death of her illegiti- 
mate child by exposure. I was (Ml the sick Hst in January, 
and went home to rest. 1 had not been Acre two days 
’before I received a visit fx(»n a solicitor of our assixe 
town, who came to ask me if 1 would give evidence at 
the girl’s trial as to the nature of her home surroundings. 
I learned from him the details of the lugubrious busi- 
ness. It seems that she had slipped out one bitter 
afternoon in December, barely a fortnight after her 
confinement, carrying her baby. There was snow on 
die ground and it was freezing hard, but the sun was 
bright, and it was that, pedu^, which tempted her. 
She must have gone up towards die Downs by the lane 
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Trhexe 1 had twice met het ; gone up» and stopped at the 
very gap in the bank where she had been sitting lost 
in that heavy dream when 1 saw her last. Sheappears to 
have subsided there in the snow, for there she was 
found by the postman just as it was getting dark; 
leaning over her knees as if stupefied, with her chin 
buried in her hands — and the baby stiff and dead in the 
snow beside her. When I told the lawyer how I had 
seen her there ten weeks before, and of the curious 
dazed state she had been in, he said at once : * Ah I 
the exact spot I That’s very important; it looks 
uncommonly as if it were there that she came by her 
misfortune. What do you think ? It’s almost evidence 
that she’d lost sense of her surroundings, baby and all. 
1 shall ask you to tell us about that at the trial. She’s 
a most peculiar child ; I can’t get anything out of her. 
1 keep asking her for the name of the man, or some 
indication of how it came about, but all she says is : 

Nobody — ^nobody I ” Another case of immaculate 
concq>tion I Poor little creature I She’s very pathetic, 
and that’s her best chance. Who could condemn a 
child like that?’ 

** And so, indeed, it turned out. I spared no feelings 
in my evidence. Tlie mother and father were in court, 
and I hope Mrs. Alliner liked my diagnosis of her 
maternal qualities. My description of how Em’ken 
was sitting when I met her in Sq>tember tallied so 
exactly with the postman’s account of how he met her 
that 1 could see the jury were impressed. And then 
there was the figure of the child herself, lonely there 
in the dock. TheFrenchhavea word,iiite/^. Surely 
there never was a human object to which it ^plied 
better. She stood like a little tired pony, whose head 
hangs down, half-sleeping after exertion; and those 
02 
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hare eyes of her were glued to the judge’s face, for i 
the world as if she were worshipping him. It must 
have made him extraordinarily uncomfortable. He 
summed up very humanely, dwelling on the necessity 
of finding intention in her conduct towards the baby ; 
and he used some good strong language against the 
unknown man. The jury found her not guilty, and 
she was discharged. The schoolmistress and I, antici- 
pating this, had found her a refuge with some sisters 
of mercy who ran a sort of home not far away, and to 
that we took her, without a ‘ by your leave ’ to the 
mother. 

“ When I came home the following summer I found 
an opportunity of going to look her up. She was 
amaaingly improved in face and dress, but she had 
attached herself to one of the sisters — a broad, fine- 
looking woman — ^to such a pitch that she seemed 
hardly alive when out of her sight. The sister spoke of 
it to me with real concern. 

“ * I really don’t know what to do with her,’ she said ; 
* she seems incapable of anything unless 1 tell her ; she 
only feels things through me. It’s really quite trying, 
and sometimes very funny, poor little soul 1 but it’s 
tragic for her. If I told her to jump out of her bed- 
room window, or lie down in that pond and drown, 
she’d do it without a moment’s hesitation. She can’t 
go through life like this ; she must learn to stand on 
her own feet. We must try and get her a good place, 
where she can learn what responsibility means and get 
a will of her own.’ 

looked at the sister, so broad, so capable, so 
handsome, and so puzaled, and I thought, *Yes, I 
know exactly. She’s on your nerves ; and where in 
the world will you find a place for her where she won’t 
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become a sort of nightmare to someone with her devo- 
tion, or else get it taken advantage of again ? ’ And 
I urged them to keep her a little longer. They did ; 
for when I went home for good, six months later, I 
found that she had only just gone into a place with an 
old lady patient of mine in a small villa on the outskirts 
of our vUlage. She used to open the door to me when 
I called there on my rounds once a week. She retained 
vestiges of the neatness which had been grafted on her 
by the sister, but her frock was already beginning to 
sag down on one side and her hair to look ill-treated. 
The old lady spoke to her with a sort of indulgent 
impatience, and it was clear that the girl’s devotion was 
not concentrated upon her. 1 caught myself wonder- 
ing what would be its next object, never able to help 
the feeling that if 1 gave a sign it would be myself. 
You may be sure I gave no sign. What’s the good ? 
I hold the belief that people should not force themselves 
to human contacts or r^tionships which they cannot 
naturally and without irritation preserve. I’ve seen 
these heroic attempts come to grief so often ; in fact, 
I don’t think I’ve ever seen one succeed, not even be- 
tween blood relations. In the long run they merely 
pervert and spoil the fibre of the attempter without 
really benefiting the attemptee. Behind healthy re- 
lationships between human beings, or even Between 
human beings and animals, there must be at least some 
rudimentary affinity. That’s the tragedy of poor little 
souls like Em’leen. Where on earth can they find the 
affinity which makes life good ? The very fact that 
they must worship is their destruction. It was a soldier 
—or so they said — who had brought her to her first 
grief; I had seen her adoring the judge at the trial, then 
the handsome uniformed sister. And I, as the village 
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doctor, was a sort of tin-pot deity in those parts, so I 
was very careful to keep my manner to her robust and 
almost brusque. 

** And then one day I passed her coming from the 
post office; she was looking back, her cheeks were 
flushed, and she was almost pretty. There by the ina 
a butcher’s cart was drawn op. The young butcher, 
new to out village (he had a stiff knee and had been 
discharged from the army), was taking out a leg of mut- 
ton. He had a dare-devil flace and eyes that had seen 
much death. He had evidently been chatting with her, 
for he was still stmling, and even as I passed him he 
threw her a jerk of the head. 

** Two Sundays after that I was coming down past 
Wiley’s copse at dusk and heard a man’s coarse laugh. 
There, through a tiny gap in the nut-bushes, I saw 
a couple seated. He had his 1^ stiffiy sttetehed out 
and his atm round the girl, who was leaning towards 
him ; her lips were parted, and those hare’s eyes of hers 
were looking up into his free. Adotadon I 

“ I don’t know what it was my duty to have done ; 
1 only know that I did nothing, but slunk on with a 
lump in my throat. 

“ Adotadon 1 There it was again I H(^>eless 1 
Incurable devodoxis to those who cared no mote for 
her than for a slice of suet-pudding to be eaten hot, 
gulped down, forgotten, or loathed in the recoUecdom 
And there they ate, these girls, one to almost every 
village of dus country — a nightmare to us all. Tlw 
look on her face was with me that evening and in my 
dreams. 

** I know no more, for two days laterl was summoned 
north to take up work in a military hospitaL” 

1917. 
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We sat smoking after dinner in a country house. Some- 
one was saying : “ They’re cither too conceited, too 
much in earnest, too much after advertisement, too 
efTeminate, or too dirty — never found literary men 
amusing.” 

There was a murmur of approval, till a sallow man 
who had not spoken all the evening, except to ask for 
matches, emerged from the shadow of his chair . . . 

You^re wrong,” he said. The most diverting 
thing I ever came across was in connection with two 
literary men. It happened some years ago at an Italian 
inn, in a place where there were ruins. I was travelling 

with poor B ^ and at that inn we came across a 

literary man, a regular Classicist, looking up items for 
an historial romance. He was very good company — 
a prosperous, clever, satirical creature, who wore a 
moustache, and thought it .wicked not to cboftge for 
dihner. In spite of this, he had his limitations — ^but 
we all have even we sitting here. Tht^ inn was 
a ijueer place — at a crossing of two roads in the midst 
of brown hills^with blistej^ eucalyptus trees throwing 
ragged shadows on it, and two old boar-spears fastened 
up over the door. We were the only people there, 
and it was very hot. We used to dine outside the 
entrance, in the shade of the eucalyptus trees. There 
was a wonderful tap of wine ; and, after tailing over 
ruins in the sun ail day, we used to punish it — ^the 
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Classicist especially ; it shazpened his wit and thickened 
his tongue. He was a man of culture, gieat believer in 
physical sports, and knew all about everybody’s 
ancestors — ^was himself fifteen degrees removed from 
a murderer of Thomas A’Becket, and a friend of the 
champion tennis-player. We got on very well; he 
was quite amusing and affable. 

It was about sunset on the fourth evening when 
the other literary person turned up. He came just as 
we were going to dinner — a long, weedy fellow, slouch- 
ing in under a kxiapsack, covered with dust, in a 
battered * larrikin ’ hat, unshaved, with eyes as keen as 
sword-points, a lot of hair, and an emotional mouth, 
like a girl’s. He sprawled down on a bench close to 
our table, unslung his pack, and appeared to lose him- 
self in the sunset. When our host came out with the 

soup, he asked for wine and a bed. B suggested 

that he should join us; he accepted, and sat down 

forthwith, I sat at one end, B opposite; this 

fellow and the Classicist, who wore a smoking jacket, 
and smelt tremendously of soap, faced each other. 
From the first moment it was a case of * two of a triiule.’ 
The moment their eyes met, ironical smiles began wan- 
dering about their mouths. There was little enough 
talk till we had broached our third bottle. T^ 
Classicist was a noble drinker ; this wild man of the 
ways a nobler, or perhaps more thirsty. I remember 
the first words they exchanged. The Classicist, in his 
superior, thick, satirical voice, was deploring ‘the 
unmanly tricks ’ introduced nowadays into swoi^man- 
ship, to the detriment of its dignity and grace. 

“ ‘ It would be interesting to know, sir,’ said die 
other, ‘ when you’re fightii^ for life, what is the good 
of those “ dckle points of niceness ” ? * The Classicist 
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looked at him : * You would wish, I should imagine, 
to “ play the game,” sit ? ’ 

“ ‘ With my enemy’s swotd through the middle of 
me ? ’ 

“ The Classicist answered : * I should have thought 
it a matter of “ good form ” ; however, if you don’t 
feel that — of course * 

“ * 1 have not the good fortune to be a swordsman ; 
but if I were, I should be concerned to express my soul 
wth the point of my sword, not with attitudes.’ 

* Noble aspiration 1 ’ 

” * Just as I drink off at a draught this most excellent 
wine.* 

“ ‘ Bvidently you are not concerned with flavour ? ’ 

” ‘ Its flavoiu, sir, is the feeling it gives me — ^Burn 
Academy, and all its works I * 

** The Classicist turned to me elaborately and 
asked : 

“ ‘ Do you know young D , the author of ? 

You ought to ; there’s no d — d nonsense about him* 
The man on the other side of the table laid his soiled 
hand on his soiled chest. * A hit. I feel honoured.’ 

“ The Classicist continued his remarks. * No 
“expressions of soul” and that sort of thing about 

“ * Oh 1 happy D 1 * murmured ottt visitor. 

* And is the happy D an artist in his writings ? * 

** The Classicist turned and tent him. ' He’s a puUic 
school man, sir, and a gentleman, which, in my humble 
opinion, is much better.’ 

“ The newcomer drank. * That is very interesting. 

I must read D . Has he given us any information 

about the inner meaiung of life in public schools ? ’ 

“ ‘ No, six; he is not a prig.* 
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*' * Indeed I He must have English blood in him, 
this gentleman 1 ” 

* He knows the meaning of ** good fonn,” anyway.’ 

“ Out visitor clutched his glass and shook it in the 
air. * Sir,’ he sud, * with all my heart, with all my 
blood, I revolt against those words "good form”; 
I revolt against the commercial snobbery that underlies 
them ; I revolt against the meanness and the Pharisaism 

of them ; I revolt * and still he went on shaking 

his glass and saying ’ I revolt.’ 

“ The Classicist ironically murmured : ' Sparg 

resas / luama verba I ’ 

“ * No, sir : " winged words,” that I will drive home 
with my last breath.’ 

" The Classicist smiled : * An Emotional,’ he began, 
* an Emotional . . .’ 

" Gentlemen, it was time to interfere, so I upset the 
bottle. The wine streamed across the table. We 
ordered more. Darkness had gathered ; the moon was 
rising ; over the door the reflections of those old boar- 
spears branched sharp and long on the pale wall ; they 
had an uncanny look, like cross-bones. How those 
two fellows disliked mch other 1 Whole centuries of 
antagonism glared out of their eyes. They seemed to 
sum up in some m]rstetioos way all that’s significant 
and opposed in the artist and the man of action. It 
was exceedingly fiumy. They were both learned pigs. 
But the ancestors of the one might from time im- 
memorable have been burning and stamping on the 
other, and the ancestors of the odier stabbing desper- 
ately up at the one. One represented a decent wdl-fed 
spirit of sadsfitedon widi things as they ate, and the 
c^iet a ravening shade, whom oeotuties of starvadon 
had ei^nuned with strife. For all I know diey may 
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both have been the sons of chemists. But, tmjrwajr, 
some instinct made each recognise the odier as typical 
of what he had most cause to hate. Very obscure the 
reasons of such things — ^very obscure everything to do 
with origins I 

“ We ordered another bottle. Any other two men, 
having discovered such hostility, would have held their 
tongues ; these couldn’t — have noticed it with mem> 
bets of their profession. The Emotionalist proposed 
a toast : * 1 give you,* he said, * the country most im- 
mersed in the slough of commercialism, the country 
that suffocates truth in its cradle with the smell of 
money, the country of snobs and stockjobbers 1 * He 
drank Us own toast with enthusiasm ; needless to say, 
nobody else did. The Classicist showed the first signs 
of excitement. *I give you,’ he responded, *the 
whipping of all high-falutin’ upstarts ! ’ 

“ ‘ Good 1 ’ replied the other ; ' I drink that too I * 
It again became necessary to upset something — a glass 
this time. Presently we tumbled somehow on the 
subject of the Sagas. Gentlemen, the Sagas were deep 
in the afiections of both those fellows ; and nothing 
could have better roused their hostility to boiling- 
point than this common afiection. You could see it 
by tfaeit faces. To the one a Saga was the quintessence 
of sport, of manly valour, and aristocratic tytapny ; to 
the other something lawless and beautifid, freedom in 
a trust of primitive emotions, a will-o’-die-wisp hoveriog 
over bogs, a draught of blood and wine. 

^ Have you ever noticed two men discussing a pic- 
ture, a bo^ a person, which one loves and tte other 
hates ^ What happens ? Indifference or mufital con- 
tenq>t — nothing mote. But let them diance on that 
wUcfa each loves ; then you may cry ‘ havoc 1 ’ 
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** We left out chairs, and stood about, and in the 
moonlight those creatures talked. First one went to 
the table and drained his glass, then the other. Their 
words were as bitter as bitter ; they kept closing and 
hastily recoiling. They were like two men defending 
the honour of some woman who belonged to both of 
them — A priceless possession, which neither would 
abandon to the other. So, in the age of Sagas, a for- 
bear of the one, some wild heathman, may have hewn 
a lord in sunder ; or, in a foray, the other’s ancestor 
trodden into the earth a turbulent churl. It was being done 
over again that evening — with words — ^by two lights of 
our high civilisation. B— went to sleep. 1 woke 
him, and we left them disputing in the moonlight. 

And now, gentlemen, I come to the diverting part 
of my story. It may have been a quarter, it may have 

been half an hour after B and I had retired, when 

the landlord came to call us. 

There, in a pool of moonlight, shadows, blood, and 
wine, they lay — ^they had carved each other up with 
the boar-spears. 

** The Classicist was quite dead, with a sneer on his 
face; the Emotionalist still lived, with a gash right 
through his chest. There was nothing to be learnt 
from him, however ; before his death he fixed his eyes 
on me. I bent, thinking to hear words of remorse or 
terror. But all he said was : 

** ‘ The snob I ’ and died. 

They took alarm at the inn and wanted to smother 
it up. They called it fever. Well, gentlemen, so it 
MW : the ineradicable fever of type. A good many 
years ago. You must have seen it in the papers. • • 

The sallow man was silent. 

1901. 
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Not many years ago a couple were living in the south 
of England whose name was Wotchett — ^Raiph and 
Eileen Wotchett; a curious name, derived, Ralph 
asserted, from a Saxon Thegn called Otchar, mentioned 
in Domesday, or at all events — when search of the 
book had proved vain — on the edge of that substantial 
record. 

He — ^possibly the thirtieth descendant of the Thegn 
— ^was close on six feet in height and thin, with thirsty 
eyes, and a smile which had fixed itself in his cheeks, so 
on the verge of appearing was it. His hair waved and 
was of a dusty sl^e bordering on grey. His wife, 
of the same age and nearly the same height as himself, 
was of sanguine colouring and a Cornish family, which 
had held land in such a manner that it had nearly melted 
in their grasp. All that had come to Eileen was a re- 
version on ^e mortgageable value of which she and 
Ralph had been living for some time. Ralph Wotchett 
also had expectations. By profession he was an archi- 
tect, but, perhaps because of his expectations, he had 
always h^ bad luck. The involutions of the reasons 
why his clients died, became insolvent, abandoned their 
projects, or otherwise failed to come up to the scratch, 
were followed by him alone in the fuU of their maae- 
like windings. The house they inhabited, indeed, was 
one of those he had designed for a client, but tibe ** fat 
chough ” had refused to go into it for some unaccount- 
aUe reason ; he and Eileen were only perching there, 
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however, on the edge of settling down in some more 
permanent house when they came into their expecta- 
tions. 

Considering the vicissitudes and disappointments of 
their life together, it was remarkable how certain they 
remained that they would at last cross the bar and reach 
the harbour of comfortable circumstances. They had, 
one may suppose, expectations in their blood. The 
germ of getting ** something for nothing ” had infected 
their systems, so that, though they were not selfish or 
greedy people, and well knew how to rough it, they 
dreamed so of what they had not that they continually 
got rid of what they had in order to obtain more of it. 
If, for example, Ralph received an order, he felt so 
strongly that this was the chance of his life if properly 
grasped, that he would almost as a matter of course 
increase and complicate the project till it became un- 
workable, or in his aeal omit some vital calculation 
such as a rise in the price of bricks ; nor would anyone 
be more surprised than he at this, or more certain that 
all connected with the matter had been fat choughs ** 
except — ^himself. On such occasions Eileen would get 
angry, but if anyone suggested that Ralph had over- 
reached himself, she would get still angrier. She was 
very loyal, and unfortunately rather flyaway both in mind 
and body ; before long she always joined him in his 
feeling t^t the whole transaction had been just the usual 
** skin-game ” on the part of Providence' to keep them 
out of their expectations. It was the same in domestic 
life. If Ralph had to eat a break&st, which would be 
almost every morning, he had so many and such 
imaginative ways of getting from it a better breakfast 
than was in it that he often remained on the edge of 
it, as it were. He had special methods of cooking, so 
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«s to exttact fzom evetything a mote than oidinacy 
flavoot, and tbese took all the time that he would have 
to eat the results in. Coffee he would make with 
a whole egg, shell and all, stitted in ; it had to be left 
on the hob for an incompatable time, and he would 
start to catdi his train with his first cup in his hand ; 
'Hleen would have to run after him and take it away. 
They were, in fact, rather like a kitten which knows it 
has a tail, and will fly round and round all day with the 
expectation of catclung that desirable appendage. 
Sometimes indeed, by sheer perseverance, of which he 
had a great deal in a rounckbout way, Ralph would 
achieve somedung, but, when this happened, something 
else, not foreseen by him, had always happened first, 
which tendered that accomplishment nugatory aiui left 
it oqiensive on his hands. Nevertheless, they retained 
their faith that some day they would get ahead of 
Providence and come into their own. 

In view of not yet having come into their expecta- 
tions, they had waited to have children ; but two had 
rather uoe]q>ectedly been bom. The tobes had suc- 
cumbed, however, one to preparation for betterment 
too ingenious to be fulfilled, the other to fulfilment it- 
self, a special kind of food having been treated so in- 
geniously that it had undoubtedly engendered poison. 
And they remained childless. •• 

They were about fifty when Ralph received one 
tnormng a solidtor’s letter announcing the death of 
his godmother. Aunt Lispeth. When he read out the 
news they looked at thdr plates a full minute without 
speaking. Their expectations had matured. At last 
they were to come into something in return for nothing. 
Aunt lisp^i, who had latterly lived at Ipswich in a 
house which he had just not buUt fox her, was an old 
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maid. They had often discussed what she would leave 
them — though in no mean or grasping spirit, for they 
did not grudge the “ poor old girl ” her few remaining 
years, however they might feel that she was long past 
enjoying heiself. The chance woiild come to them 
some time, and when it did, of course, must be made 
the best oL Then Eileen said : 

“ You must go down at once, Ralph I ” 

Donning black, Ralph set off hurriedly, and just 
missed his train ; he caught one, however, in the after- 
noon, and arrived that evening in Ipswich. It was 
October, diiazling and dark ; the last cab moved out 
as he tried to enter it, for he had been detained by his 
ticket, which he had put for extra readiness in his glove, 
and forgotten — as if the ticket collector couldn’t have 
seen it there, the fat chough I ” He walked up to his 
aunt’s house, and was admitted to a mansion where 
a dinner-party was going on. It was impossible to 
persuade the servant that this was his aunt’s, so he was 
obliged to retire to an hotel and wire to Eileen to send 
him the right address — the “ fat choughs in the street 
did not seem to know it. He got her answer the follow- 
ing midday, and, going to the proper number, found 
the darkened house. The two servants who admitted 
him described the manner of their mistress’s death and 
showed him up into her room. Aunt Lispeth had been 
laid out daintily. Ralph contemplated her with the 
smile which never moved from his cheeks and with 
a sort of awe in his thirsty eyes. The poor old girl t 
How thin, how white ! It had been time she went t 
A little stiffened twist in her neck where her lean head! 
had fallen to one side at the last had not been set quim 
straight, and there seemed the ghost of an e]q>ression 
on her face, almost cynical ; by looking closer he saw 
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that it came from a gap in the white lashes of one eye, 
giving it an air of not being quite closed, as though she 
were trying to wink at him. He went out rather 
hastily, and, ascertaining that the funeral was fixed for 
noon next day, paid a visit to the solicitor. 

There he was told that the lawyer himself was sole 
executor, and he — ^Ralph — ^residuary legatee. He could 
not help a feeling of exultation, for he and Eileen were 
at that time particularly hard pressed. He restrained 
it, however, and went to his hotel to write to her. He 
received a telegram in answer next morning at ten 
o’clock : For goodness’ sake leave all details to 

lawyer. — ^Eileen,” which he thought very peculiar. He 
lunched with the lawyer after the funeral, and they 
opened his aunt’s will. It was quite short and simple, 
made certain specific bequests of lace and jewellery, left 
a hundred pounds to her executor, the lawyer, and the 
rest of her property to her nephew, Ralph Wotchett. 
The lawyer proposed to advertise for debts in the usual 
way, and Ralph, with considerable control, confined 
himself to urging all speed in the application for pro- 
bate and disposal ot the estate. He caught a late train 
back to Eileen. She received his account distrustfully ; 
she was sure he had put his finger in the pie, and if he 
had it would all go wrong. Well, if he hadn’t, he soon 
would I It was really as if loyalty had givett way in 
her^now that their expectations were on the point of 
being realised. 

They had often discussed his aunt’s income, but they 
went into it again that night, to see whether it could 
not by fresh investment be increased. It was derived 
from Norwich and Birmingham Corporation Stocky, 
and Ralph proved that by going into industrisd concerns 
the four hundred a year could quite safely be made into 
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do, but nothing definite was decided. Now that they 
had come into money they did not feel so inclined to 
move their residence, though both felt that they might 
increase their scale of living, which had lately been at 
a distressingly low ebb. They spoke, too, about the 
advisability of a small car. Ralph knew of one — 
a second-hand Ford — ^to be had for a song. Theyought 
not — ^he thought — ^to miss the chance. He would take 
occasion to meet the owner casually and duow out 
a feeler. It would not do to let the fellow know that 
there was any money coming to them, or he would 
put the price up for a certainty. In fiu:t, it would be 
better to secure the car before the news got about. He 
secured it a few days later for eighty pounds, including 
repairs, which would take about a month. A letter 
from the lawyer next day informed them that he was 
attending to matters with all speed; and <^be next 
five weeks passed in slowly realising that at last they had 
turned the comer of their lives and were in smooth 
water. They ordered, among other things, the 
materiak for a fowl-house, long dfcsired, which Ralph 
helped to put up ; and a considerable pumber of fowls, 
for feeding which he had a design which would enable 
them to lay a great many more eggs in the future than 
could reasonably be expected from the amount o£ food 
put into the fowls. He also caused an old stable to be 
converted into a garage. He still went to London two 
ox three times a week, to attend to business which was 
not, as a rule, there. On his way from St. Pancras to 
Red Lion Square, where his <^Bce was, hehadlongbeen 
attracted by an emerald pendant with pearl cl»p in 
a jeweller’s shop window. He went in now to ask its 
price. Fifty-eight pounds emeralds were a rising 
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market. The expression rankled in him, and going to 
Hatton Garden to enquire into its truth, he found the 
statement confirmed. “ The duef advantage of having 
money,” he thought, ” is to be able to buy at the tight 
moment.” He had not given Eileen anything for a 
long time, and this vvas an occasion which could hardly 
be passed over. He bought the pendant on his way 
back to St. Pancias, the draft in payment absorbing 
practically all his balance. Eileen was delighted with 
it. They spent that evening in the nearest approach to 
festivity that they had known for several years. It 
was, as it were, the crown of the long waiting for some* 
thing out of nothing. All those little acerbities which 
creep into the manner of two married people who are 
always trying to round the corner fell away, and they 
sat together in one large c^r, talking and laughing over 
the countless tricks which Providence — ^“that fat 
chough ” — ^had played them. They carried their light* 
heartedness to b^. 

They were awakened next morning by the sound 
of a car. The Ford was being delivered with a request 
for payment. Ralph did not pay ; it would be all 
right,” he said. He stabled the cat and wrote to the 
lawyer that he would be glad to have news and an ad- 
vance of ^100. On his return from town in the evening 
two days later he found Eileen in the dining-iwom with 
her hair wild and an opened letter before her. She 
looked up with the word : ” Here I ” and Ralph took 
the letter. 

“ Loogebs and Watburn, 

” S^mtets, Ipswitb. 

** Dear Mr. Wotchett, 

” In answer to yours of the fifteenth, I have 
obtaioed probate, paid all debts, and distributed the 
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various legacies. The sale of furniture took place last 
Monday. 1 now have pleasure in enclosing you a com* 
plete and, I think, final account, by which you will see 
that there is a sum in hand of forty-three pounds due to 
you as residuary legatee. I am afraid this will seem 
a disappointing result, but as you were doubtless aware 
(though I was not when 1 had the pleasure of seeing 
you), the greater part of your aunt’s property passed 
under a deed of settlement, and it seems she had been 
dipping heavily into the capital of the remainder for 
some years past. 

“ Believe me, 

“ Faithfully yours, 

“ Edward Lodgers.” 

For a rmnute the only sounds were the snapping of 
Ralph’s jaws and Eileen’s rapid breathing. Then she 
said : 

“ You never said a word about a settlement. I 
suppose you got it muddled as usual 1 ” 

Ridph did not answer, too deep in his anger with the 
old woman who had left that ** fat chough ” a hundred 
pounds to provide him — Ralph — ^with forty-three. 

“ You always believe what you want to believe I ” 
cried Eileen ; ** I never saw such a man.” 

Ralph went to Ipswich on the morrow. After going 
into everything with the lawyer, he succeeded in varying 
the account by fifteen shillings, considerably more than 
which was al^orbed by the fee for this interview, his 
fare, and hotel bill. The conduct of his aunt, in having 
caused him to get it into his head that there was no 
settlement, and in living on her capital, gave him pain 
quite beyond the power of expression ; and more dian 
once he recalled with a shudder that slightly quizaical 
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look on her dead face. He returned to Eileen the 
following day with his brain racing round and round. 
Getting up next morning, he said : 

I believe I can get a hundred for that car ; I’ll go 
up and see about it.” 

** Take this, too,” said Eileen, handing him the 
emerald pendant. , Ralph took it with a grunt. 

” Lucky,” he muttered ; emeralds are a rising 
market. 1 bought it on purpose.” 

He came back that night more cheerful. He had 
sold the car for sixty-five pounds, and the pendant for 
forty-two pounds — a good price, for emeralds were 
now on the fall I With the cheque for forty-three 
pounds, which represented his expectations, he proved 
that they would only be fourteen pounds out on the 
whole business when the fowls and fowl-house had 
been paid for ; and they would have the fowls — the 
price of eggs was going up. Eileen agreed that it was 
the moment to develop poultry-keeping. They might 
expect good returns. And holding up her face she 
said : 

** Give me a kiss, dear Ralph 1 ” 

Ralph gave it, with his thirsty eyes fixed, expectant, 
on something round the corner of her head, and the 
smile, which never moved, on his cheeks. 

After all, there was her reversion I They would 
come into it some day. * 

1919. 
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A TRAVELLER WRS Writing to his friend: • • • 
“ We were sitting on the stoep. Above the pines the 
long line of Table Mountain was like a violet shadow 
two shades deeper than the sky. We had no light 
except the * Cross/ and a swarm of other stars ; it 
was a rare night, dark crystal. 

There had been a dance, and the girls had gone to 
bed ; all the shutters were closed, the old house against 
our backs looked very silent, and flat, and long. Only 
the door was open, and we sat round it. The sparks 
from our pipes writhed about in the air, or, falling on 
to the stO€py expired like the words dropping from out 
mouths. You know the kind of talk. In the morning 
we had played cricket amongst the trees — a hit into the 
vineyards, * five and out ’ — ^girls and all. In the after* 
noon we had played tennis, on a half-made court — ^the 
girls too. In the evening we had danced. Some had 
hitched up, and departed* Some had gone to bed. 
We four were left, and old Juno, the pointer, with her 
head on her paws, and her nose wrinkling at the squeak- 
ing of some tiny beast in the darkness. Little Byng, 
wuth his waistcoat unbuttoned, was sitting quite square 
above his parted legs ; round-faced little man, no neck 
to speak of, straw-coloured hair, and eyes without 
lashes, just like a dissipated egg. You know him, Billy 
Byng, best-hearted little man, they say, in Cape C^ony. 
Young Sanley — ^married to one of the Detwell girls, 
sleeping a h^thy sleep already indoors — such a neat, 
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smooth chap ; great Scott I yes, and how common* 
place I with his pale mousta^, and his high white 
forehead, and his slim nose, and his well-cut clothes, and 
his tidy made-up de. And our host — ^you know him ; 
a little too alert, a little too dark, a litde too every- 
thing, but a right good fellow ; engaged to the other 
Detwell girl, who was perhaps thinking of him, and 
perhaps wasn’t, in her just over our heads. Well, 
we were talking ; profaning things a bit ; not much, 
you know, couldn’t lay claim to original profanity; 
just tarbrushing the suj&ce. We were all a bit bored, 
rather sleepy, and accordingly just a little too jovial. 
Even Juno, who’s at least as wise as any human, was 
pondering somewhat gloomily over her master’s in- 
tendon of taking us to shoot pheasants at daybreak — 
‘ before it was too hot.’ We had been there before ; 
we knew it — that pheasant shooting, up stony slopes in 
a tangle of cover, with the chance of a couple of shots, 
at most, producing one disembowelled bird. Every 
now and then one of us would get up, walk to the edge 
of the s/oep, stare into the dark vineyard, stretch as if he 
were going to make a move, and after all yield to out 
host’s : ‘ Just one mote, boys I ’ 

“ All of a sudden young Sanley murmured : 

** ‘ I beard footsteps.* 

** * Some nigger,’ said our host. 

“And then at the fat end of the a woman 
appeared, walked straight into our midst, and sat down. 
It was pretty startling and absurd. Little Byng seemed 
absolutely transfixed ; he blinked his lashless eyes, and 
seemed to twitch all over his fiKe. Sanley got very 
pale and nervously tapped the table. Our host alone 
kept the use of his tongue. 

“ ’ Coxde 1 ’ he said. 
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‘ Why not ? Give me a drink. Jack Allen.* 

Our host in a kind of surreptitious way poured 
brandy into a glass and added seltzer. 

The woman held out her hand for it, and as she 
tilted her chin to drink, the cloak fell from her shoulders, 
and we could see her neck and arms gleaming out of 
her evening dress. 

* Thanks I ’ she said ; I wanted that.* Then she 
bent over the table and leaned her face on her hand. 
Well, no one spoke, and we all cast secret looks back 
at the house. Sanley reached out his hand quietly and 
drew the door to. 

** The woman said : 

“ * I saw the bowls of your pipes, and heard your 
voices. You*re not too lively now.* 

** Her voice wasn’t loud ; but it sounded wilfully 
coarsened. Her lips were slightly parted above her 
forefinger crooked across her chin. Her nostrils seemed 
to broaden as she looked at us, in a sort of distrustful 
way. She wore no hat, and her hair was like a little 
black patch of the night over her brow. Her eyes ; 
how can I describe them ? They seemed to see every- 
thing, and to see nothing. They were so intent, and 
mournful, and defiant ; hard, if you like, tragic too. 
I remembered, now, where I had met her — though I 
hadn’t been ten days in the Colony — ^at the supper 
party of a man called Brown, after the theatre ; very 
vulgar and noisy. 

** The most notorious woman in Cape Town I Her 
house had been pointed out to me, too, just at the 
comer of the Malay quarter ; a little house, painted 
mauve, with large r^ flowers starring its front. 

** The most notorious woman in Cape Town 1 I 
looked at our host. He was biting his fingers. At 
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Byng. His mouth was a little open, as if he were about 
to make a very sage remark. Sanley struck me as 
looking altogether too pitiably decent. 

** Our host broke the silence. 

‘‘‘How? Where? Ahl What?* 

“ ‘ Staying down there at Charlie Leonard’s ; what 
a beast I Oh, what a beast I * 

“ Her eyes rested, wistfully it seemed to me, on each 
of us in turn. 

“ ‘ It’s a beautiful night, isn’t it ? ’ she said. 

“ Little Byng kicked out his foot, as if he would have 
sent something sprawling, and began stuttering out : 

“ ‘ I beg pardon — I beg pardon.’ I saw the old 
pointer thrust her nose against the woman’s knees. 
Something moved, back in the house ; we all looked 
round with a start. Then the woman began to laugh, 
almost noiselessly, as though she had an unholy under- 
standing of our minds, as if she would never leave off, 
1 saw Sanley tear at his hair, and stealthily smooth it 
down again. Our host frowned horribly, and thrust 
his hands so deep into his pockets that it seemed to me 
they must go through the linings. Little Byng almost 
bounded up and down in his chair. Then, just as 
suddenly, the woman stopped laughing ; there was 
dead silence. You could only hear the squeaking of 
the tiny beast. At last the woman said : 

“ ‘ Doesn’t it smell good to-night ? it’s quiet, too. 
• . . Here I let me have another drink 1 ’ She took 
the glass our host held out : ‘ Your very good health, 
she said, ‘ my respectable friends I * 

“ Our host suddenly resumed his seat, crossed his 
arms, suid sighed. A pitiful little noise he made of it. 

“ ‘ I’m not going to hurt you,’ she said ; ‘ I wouldn’t 
hurt a fly to-night It smells like home. Look I ’ 
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She held out the edge of her skirts to us. ' Dew I 
Fm dripping, isn’t it sweet ? ’ 

** Her voice had lost all coarseness — ^it might have 
been your mother or sister speaking ; it was ever so 
queer, and little Byng sputtered out : * Too bad I , too 
l^d I ’ but whether to her or of her, or to us — no one 
knew. 

“ * I’ve walked miles to-night,* she said. * Haven’t 
had such a walk since I was a girl.’ There was a kind 
of tone in her voice that hurt me horribly ; and suddenly 
young Sanley rose. 

“ ‘ Excuse me, Allen I ’ he stammered : * it’s very 
late. Going to turn in.’ I caught the gleam of his 
eyes on the woman. 

“ ‘ Oh 1 are you going ? ’ she said. There was 
a sort of regret, a sort of something innocent and un- 
conscious in her voice that seemed regularly to pierce 
a bag of venom in that smooth young man. 

“ ‘ Madam, I am. My wife ’ He stopped, 

groped for the door, pulled it open, smiled his mean 
tidy smile, and vanished. 

The woman had risen, and she gave a sort of laugh. 

* Hjs wife ! Oh 1 Well, I wish her happiness. 
Ah I my I 1 do wish her happiness — ^ ; and 
yours. Jack Allen ; and yours, if you have one. Billy 
Byng, you remember me — ^you remember when I 

first — to-night, I thought — thought She hid 

her face. One by one we slunk off the stoep^ and left 
her, sobbing her heart out before the house. 

God knows what she was thinking of I God 
knows what sort of things lurk round us, and leap out 
— thank Heaven 1 not often — ^from the darkness, as 
that did I 

** 1 crept back later to the edge of the vineyard. 
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** There she was still, and, beside her, little Byng, with 
his toes turned out, bending over her fingers. Then 
1 saw him draw them under his arm, pat them with his 
other hand, and, gazing up at the sky, lead her gently 
out into the darkness.*’ * • • 

1900. 
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Rupert K. Vaness remains freshly in my mind because 
he was so fine and large, and because he summed up in 
his person and behaviour a philosophy which, budding 
before the war, hibernated during that distressing 
epoch, and is now again in bloom. 

He was a New Yorker addicted to Italy. One often 
puzzled over the composition of his blood. From his 
appearance it was rich ; and his name fortified the con- 
clusion. What the K. stood for, however, I never 
learned ; the three possibilities were equally in- 
triguing. Had he a strain of Highlander with Kenneth 
or Keith; a drop of German or Scandinavian with 
Kurt or Knut ; a blend of Syrian or Armenian with 
Khalil or Kassim ? The blue in his fine eyes seemed to 
preclude the last, but there was an encouraging curve 
in his nostrils, and a raven gleam in his auburn hair, 
which by the way was beginning to grizzle and recede 
when I knew him. The flesh of his face, too, had 
sometimes a tired and pouchy appearance, and his tall 
body looked a trifie rebellious within his extremely well- 
cut clothes — ^but, after all, he was fifty-five. You felt 
that Yaness was a philosopher, yet he never bored you 
with his views, and was content to let you grasp his 
moving principle gradually, through watching wlut he 
ate, drank, smoked, wore, and how he encircled himself 
with the beautiful things and people of this life. One 
presumed him rich, for one was never conscious of 
money in his presence. Life moved round him with 
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E certain noiseless ease or stood still at a perfect tempera- 
taie» like the air in a conservatory round a choice blos- 
som which a draught might shrivel. 

This image of a flower in relation to Rupert K. 
Vaness pleases me, because of that little incident in 
Magnolia Garden, near Charleston, South Carolina. 

Vaness was the sort of man of whom one could never 
say with safety whether he was revolving round a 
beautiful young woman or whether the beautiful young 
woman was revolving round him. His looks, his 
wealth, his taste, his reputation, invested him with 
a certain sun^like quality ; but his age, the recession of 
his locks, and the advancement of his waist were begin* 
ning to dim his lustre ; so that whether he was moth or 
candle was becoming a moot point. It was moot to 
me, watching him and Miss Sabine Monroy at Charleston 
throughout the month of March. The casual observer 
would have said that she was playing him up ” as 
a young poet of my acquaintance puts it ; but I was not 
casual. For me Vaness had the attraction of a theorem, 
and 1 was looking rather deeply into him and Miss 
Monroy. That girl had charm. She came, I think, 
from Baltimore, with a strsun in her, they said, of old 
Southern Creole blood. Tall and what is known as 
willowy, with dark chestnut hair, very broad dark 
eyebrows, very soft quick eyes, and a pretty mouth — 
when she did not accentuate it with lip-salve — she had 
mote sheer quiet vitality daan any girl I ever saw. It 
was delightful to watch her dance, ride, play tennis. 
She laughed with her eyes ; she talked with a savouring 
vivacity. She never seemed tired or bored. She was 
— in one hackneyed word — ** attractive.** And Vaness, 
the connoisseur, was quite obviously attracted. Of 
men who professionally admire beau^ one can never 
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tell ofiDafud whethet tliey definitely design to add a 
pretty woman to their collection, or whethet their 
dalliance is just matter of habit. But he stood and sat 
about her, he drove and rode, listened to music, and 
played cards with her ; he did all but dance wilhi her, 
and even at times trembled on the brink of that. And 
his ^es— thiose fine lustrous eyes of his — ^followed her 
about. 

How she had remained unmarried to the age of 
twenty>siz was a mystery, till one reflected that with 
her power of enjoying life she could not yet have had 
the time. Her perfect physique was at fifll stretch for 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four each day. Her 
sleep must have been like that of a baby. One figured 
her sinking into dreamless rest the rnmnent her head 
touched pillow, and never stirring till she sprang up 
into her ^th. 

As I say, for me, Vaness, or rather his philosophy, 
trat d€monstrattd$im. I was philosophically in some 
distress just then. The microbe of fatalisni, already 
present in the brains of artists before the Wat, had been 
considerably enlarged by that depressiqg occurrence. 
Qmld a civilisation basing itself on the production of 
material advantages, do anything but ensure the desire 
for mote and mote material advantages? Could it 
promote progress even of a material character except 
in countries whose resources were still much in excess of 
their population ? The war had seemed to me to show 
that mankind was too combative an animal ever to 
recognise that the good of all was the good of one; 
The coarse-fibred, pugnacious, and self-seddng would, 
1 had become sure, always carry too many guns for the 
refined and kindly. In short, there was not enough 
al tru i s m to go round— -not half, not a hundredth part 
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enoogh. The simple hetc^m of muildiM], disdosed 
ox tathet accentuate by the war, seemed to afibtd no 
hope — it was so ezplmtable by the rhinocen and tigers 
of high life. The match of science appeared on the 
whole to be carrying us backward. I deeply suspected 
that there had bran ages when the populations of this 
earth, diough less numerous and comfortable, had been 
proportionately more healthy than they were at present. 
As for religion, I had never had the least £uth in Provi' 
dence rewarding the pitiable by giving them a future 
life of bliss ; the theory seemed to me illogical, for even 
more pitiable in this life appeared to me the thick- 
skinned and successful, and these, as we know, in the 
saying about the camel and the needle's eye, our re- 
ligion consigns wholesale to hell. Success, power, 
wealdi — ^those aims of profiteers and premiers, peda- 
gogues and Pandemoniacs, of all, in fkct, who could 
not see God in a dewdrop, heat Him in distant goat- 
bells, aqd scent Him in a pepper tree — ^had alw^ 
appeared to me akin to dry rot. And yet every day 
one saw more distinctly that they were the pea in the 
thimble-rig of life, the hub of a universe which, to the 
approbation of the majority they represented, they were 
fast making uninhabitable. It did not even seem of 
any use to help one's neighbours ; all efforts, at relief 
itist gilded the pill and encouraged out stubbornly con- 
tentioos leaders to plunge us all into fresh miseries. So 
I was searching right and left for something to believe 
in, willing to accept even Rupert K. Vaness and his 
buking phSosopfay. But coidd a man bask lus life 
right out ? Could just looking at fine pictures, tasting 
tare fcuits and wines, the mete listening to good music, 
die scent of azaleas and the best tobacco, above all the 
society of pretty women, keep salt in my bread, an 
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idealinmybtain? Couldthey? That’s vilut I wanted 
to know. 

Everyone who goes to Charleston in the Spring, soon 
or late, visits Magnolia Garden. A painter of flowers 
and trees, myself, 1 specialise in gardens, and freely 
assert that none in the world is so beautiful as this. 
Even before the magnolias come out, it consigns the 
Boboli at Florence, the Qxinamon Gardens of Colombo, 
Concepcion at Msdaga, Versailles, Hampton Court, the 
Generalise at Grana^, and La Mortola to the category 
of “ also ran.” Nothing so free, gracious, so lovely 
and wistful, nothing so richly coloured, yet so ghost* 
like, exists, planted by the sons of men. It is a 
kind of Paradise which has wandered down, a miracu- 
lously enchanted wilderness. Brilliant with azaleas, or 
magnolia-pale, it centres round a pool of water, over- 
hung by tall trunks festooned with the grey Florida 
moss. Beyond anything I have ever seen, it is other- 
worldly. And I went there day after day, drawn as one 
is drawn in youth by visions of the lonism Sea, of the 
East, or the Pacific Isles. I used to sit paralysed by the 
absurdity of putting brush to canvas, in front of that 
dream-pool. I wanted to paint of it a picture like that 
of the fountain, by Helleu, which hangs in die Luxem- 
bourg. But I knew I never should. 

I was sitting there one sunny afternoon with my 
back to a clump of azaleas, watching an old coloured 
gardener — so old that he had started Life as an ** owned ” 
negro, they said, and certainly still retained the familiar 
suavity of the old-time darUe — ^I was watching him 
prune the shrubs when I heard the voice of Rupert K. 
Vaoess say, quite close : ” There’s nothing for me but 
beauty. Miss Monroy.” 

The two were evidently just behind my azalea clump. 
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perhaps four ^ds away, yet as mvisiUe as if in 
China. 

“ Beauty is a wide, wide word. Define it, Mr. Vaness.” 

“An ounce of fact is worth a ton of theory — ^it 
stands before me.” 

“ Come now, that’s just a get-out. Is beauty of the 
flesh ox of the spirit ? ” 

“ What is the spirit, as you call it ? I’m a Pagan.” 

“ Oh I so am I. But the Greeks were Pagans.” 

“Well, spirit is only the refined side of sensual 
appreciations.” 

“ I wonder 1 ” 

“ I have spent my life in finding that out.” 

“ Then the feeling this garden rouses in me is purely 
sensuous ? ” 

“ Of course. If you were standing there blind and 
deaf, without the powers of scent and touch, where 
would your feeUng be ? ” 

“ You are very discouraging, Mr. Vaness.” 

“ No, Madam— I face facts. When I was a youngster 
I had plenty of flufly aspiration towards I didn’t ^ow 
what — ^I even used to write poetry.” 

“ Oh I Mr. Vaness, was it good ? ” 

“ It was not. I very soon learned &at a genuine 
sensation was worth all the uplift in the world.” 

“ What is going to happen when your senses strike 
wofrk ? ” 

“ I shall sit in the sun and fade out.” 

“ I certainly do like your frankness.” 

“ You think me a cynic, of course ; I am nothing so 
fiitile^ Miss Sabine. A cynic is just a posing ass proud 
of his attitude. I see nodiing to be proud of in my 
attitude, just as I see nothing to be proud of in the 
truths of existence.” 
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" Suppose you had been poor ? ” 

** My senses would be lasting better than th^ ate ; 
and w^n they at last &iled, 1 s^uld die quicker, from 
want of food and warmth— that’s ail.” 

“ Have you ever been in love, Mr. Vaness ? ” 

“ I am in love now.” 

” And your love has no element of devotion, no finer 
side?” 

“ None. It wants.” 

” I have never been in love. But, if I were, I think 
I should want to lose myself, rather than to gain the 
other.” 

" Would you ? Sabine, I am in loot with you” 

"Oh! ShaUwewalkon?” 

I heard their footsteps, and was alone again, with the 
old gardener lopping at his shrubs. 

But what a perfect declaration of hedonism ; how 
simple and how solid was this Vaness theory of exist* 
ence 1 Almost Assyrian — worthy of Louis Quinze 1 

And just then the old negro came up. 

"It’s pleasant settin’,” he said in his polite and 
hoarse hsdf-whisper ; " dar ain’t no flies yet.” 

" It’s perfect, Richard. This is the most beautiful 
spot in tte world.” 

" Sure,” he answered, softly drawling. " In de war 
time de Yanks nearly burn d’house h^. Sherman’s 
Yanks. Sure dey did, po’ful angry wi’ ole Massa dey 
was, ’cos he hid op d’ ^ver plate afore he went away. 
My ole father was de fsctotalom den. De Yan^ 
took’m, Suh ; dey took’m ; and de Major he tell my 
fader to shot^m wkar de plate was. My ole fitder he 
look at ’m an* say : * Wot yuh take me fbh ? Yuhtake 
me for a sneakin’ nigger ? No, Soh, yoh kin do wot 
yuh like wid dis chile, he ain’t goin’ to act no Judas. 
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Ko, Suh I ’ And de Yankee Major he put’m up against 
dat tall live oak dar, an* he say : * Yu darn ungrateful 
nigger. Tse come all dis way to set 3 ruh free. Now,^ 
what’s dat silver plate, or I shoot yuh up, sure 1 * * No, 

Suh,* says my fader, * shoot away. I’sc never goin*' 
t’ tell.’ So dey begin to shoot, and shot all roun’m to 
skeei’m up. I was a iil* boy den, an’ I see my old fader 
wid my own eyes, Suh, standin’ that’s bold’s Peter. 
No, Suh, dey didn’t never got no word from him ; he 
loved de folk heah ; sure he did.” 

The old man smiled ; and in that beatific smile I saw 
not only his perennial pleasure in the well-known story, 
but the fact that he too would have stood there with 
the bullets raining round him, sooner than betray the 
folk he loved. 

•‘Fine story, Richard. But — ^very silly obstinate 
old man, your father, wasn’t he ? ” 

He looked at me with a sort of startled anger, which 
slowly broadened into a grin; then broke into soft 
hoarse laughter. 

” Oh ! yes, Suh, sure I Berry silly obstinacious ole 
man. Yes, suh, indeed I ” And he went off cackling 
to h^elf. 

He had only just gone when I heard footsteps again 
behind my azalea clump, and Miss Monroy’s voice : 

“ Your philosophy is that of faun and nymph. But 
can you play the part ? ” 

“ Only let me try.” Those words had such a fevered 
ring that in imagination 1 could see Vaness all flushed, 
his fine eyes shining, his well-kq>t hands trembling, his 
lips a little protrud^. 

There came a laugh, high, gay, sweet. 

*• Very well, then ; catch me 1” 1 heard a swish of 
ekirt against the shrubs, the sound of flight; an 
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astonished gasp from Vaness, and the heavy thud thud 
of his feet, following on the path through the azalea 
maze. I hoped fervently that they would not suddenly 
come running past and see me sitting there. My 
straining ears caught another laugh far off, a panting 
sound, a muttered oath, a far-away Cooee 1 And 
then, staggering, winded, pale with heat and with vexa- 
tion, Vaness appeared, caught sight of me, and stood 
a moment — I Sweat was running down his face, 
his hand was clutching at his side, his stomach heaved — 
a hunter beaten and undignified. He muttered, turned 
abruptly on his heel, and left me staring at where his 
fastidious dandyism and all that it stood for had so 
abruptly come undone. 

I know not how he and Miss Monroy got home to 
Charleston ; not in the same car, I guess. As for me, 
I travelled deep in thought, conscious of having wit- 
nessed something rather tragic, not looking forward 
to my next encounter with Vaness. 

He was not at dinner, but the girl was there ; radiant 
as ever; and though I was glad she had not been 
caught, I was almost angry at the signal triumph of her 
youth. She wore a black dress with a red flower in 
her hair, and another at her breast, and had never looked 
so vital and so pretty. Instead of dallying with my cigar 
beside cool waters in the lounge of the hotel, I strolled 
out afterwards on the Battery and sat down beside the 
statue of a tutelary personage. A lovely evening : 
from some tree or shrub close by emerged an adorable 
faint fragrance, and in the white electric light the acacia 
foliage was patterned out against a thrilling blue sky. 
If there were no fireflies abroad, there should have been. 
A night for hedonists indeed I 

And, suddenly, in fancy, there came before me 
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Vancss’s wcll-drcsscd person, panting, pale, perplexed ; 
and beside him, by a freak of vision, stood the old 
darkie’s father, bound to the live oak, with the bullets 
whistling past, and his face transfigured. There they 
stood alongside — ^the creed of pleasure, which depended 
for fulfilment on its waist measurement ; and the creed 
of love devoted unto death 1 

Aha 1 ” I thought ; ** which of the two laughs 
last?** 

And just then I saw Vaness himself beneath a lamp ; 
cigar in mouth, and cape flung back so that its silk 
lining shone. Pale and heavy, in the cruel white light, 
his face had a bitter look. And I was sorry — very sorry, 
at that moment, for Rupert K. Vaness. 

1920. 
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MacCreedy was respectable, but an outcast in his 
village. 

There was nothing against him ; on the contrary, he 
held the post of ferry-man to* the people of the Manor, 
and nightly explained in the bar-parlour that if he had 
not looked shaip after his rights he would have been 
a salaried servant : At a fixed wage, ye’ll understand^ 
without a chance to turn an honest penny.” 

He turned the honest pennies by exacting sixpenny 
ferry tolls from every person who was not a member of 
the Manor family. His doctrine, preached nightly, 
was that the gentry were banded to destroy the rights of 
the poor ; yet, in spite of this, which should have con- 
ferred on him popularity, he was subtly and mysteriously 
felt to be a spiritual alien. No one ever heard him ob- 
ject to tlus unwritten, unspoken verdict ; no one knew, 
in fact, whether he was aware of it. On still evenings 
he could be seen sitting in his boat in the Manor pool, 
under the high-wooded cliff, as if broodmg over secret 
wrongs. He was a singer, too, with a single song, 
” The Miller of Dec,” which he gave on all occasions ; 
the effort of producing it lent his mouth a ludicrous 
twist under his whitey-brown moustache. People on 
the Manor terrace above could hear him sing it at night 
in an extraordinarily flat voice, as he crossed the rivet 
back to his cottage below. 

No one knew quite where he came from, diough some 
mentioned Ireland ; others held a Scotch theory ; and 
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one man, who had an imagination, believed him to be 
of Icelandic oxigin. This mystery rankled in the 
breast of the village — ^the village of white cottages, with 
its soft, perpetual crown of smoke, and its hard north- 
country tongue. MacCreedy was close about money, 
too— no one knew whether he had much money or 
little. 

Early one spring he petitioned for a holiday, and dis- 
appeared for a month. He returned with a wife, a 
young anaemic girl, speaking in a Southern accent. A 
rather interesting creature, this wife of MacCreedy, very 
silent, and with a manner that was unconsciously, and, 
as it were, ironically submissive. 

On May mornings her slender figure, which looked 
as if it might suddenly snap off at the waist, might be 
seen in the garden, hanging clothes out to dry, or stoop- 
ing above the vegetables, while MacCreedy watched 
her in a possessive manner from the cottage doorway. 
Perhaps she symbolised victory to him, a victory over 
his loneliness; perhaps he only looked on her as more 
money in his stocking. She r^e no friends, for she 
was MacCreedy’s wife, and a Southerner ; moreover, 
MacCreedy did not want her to make friends. When 
he was out it was she who would pull the ferryboat 
over, and, after landing the passengers, remain motion- 
less, bowed over her sculls, staring after them, as 
though loth to lose the sound of their footsteps ; then 
she would pull slowly back across the swirl of silver- 
brown water, and, tying up the boat, stand with her 
hand shading her eyes. MacCreedy still went to the 
** public ” at nights, but he never spoke of his wife, and 
it was noticed that he stated hard with his pug’s eyes at 
anyone who asked after her. It was as though he 
suspected the village of wanting to take her from him. 
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The same instinct that made him bury his money in 
a stocking bid him bury his wife. Nobody gave him 
anything, none should touch his property 1 

Summer ripened, flushed full, and passed ; the fall 
began. The river came down ruddy with leaves, and 
often in the autumn damp the village was lost in its soft 
mist of smoke. MacCreedy became less and less 
garrulous, he came to the public” seldom, and in 
the middle of his drink would put his glass down, and 
leave, as though he had forgotten something. People 
said that Mrs. MacCreedy looked unhappy ; she ceased 
to attend church on Sundays. MacCreedy himself had 
never attended. ^ 

One day it was announced in the village that Mrs. 
MacCreedy’s mother was ill — that Mrs. MacCreedy had 
gone away to nurse her ; and, in fact, her figure was no 
more seen about the cottage garden beneath the clilT. 
It became usual to ask MacCreedy about his mother-in* 
law, for the question seemed to annoy him. He would 
turn his head, give a vicious tug at the sculls, and 
answer, “ Oh 1 aye, a wee bit better 1 ” 

Tired perhaps of answering this question, he gave up 
going to the public ” altogether, and every evening, 
when the shadows of the woods were closing thick on 
the water, he could be seen staring ofVer the side of his 
boat moored in the deep backwater below his cottage ; 
the sound of his favourite song was heard no mote. 
People said : ” He misses his 1 ” and for the fiirst 
time since he had been amongst them a feeling for him 
almost amounting to warmth grew up in the village. 

Early one morning, however, the underkeepd:, who 
had an old-time grudge against MacCreedy, after an 
hour of patient toil, fished Mrs. MacCreedy up frcMn the 
bottom of the backwater. She was neatly sewn in 
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a sack, weighted with stones, and her face was black. 
They charged MacCieedy, who wept and said nothing. 
He was removed to the county gaol. 

At his trial he remained dumb, and was found guilty. 
It was proved among other things that Mrs. MacCreedy 
had no mother. 

While he was waiting to be hanged, he asked for the 
chaplain, and made the following statement : 

Parson,** said be, ** I*m not caring what ye have to 
say — ^j^e will get plenty chance to talk when I*m gone. 
It*s not to you I’m speaking, nor to anybody in particu- 
lar — ^I’m just lonely here ; it’s a luxury to me to see a 
face that’s not that gravy-^yed old warder’s. I don’t 
believe ye’re any better than me, but if I did, what 
then ? It’s meself I’ve got to make me peace with. 
Man, d’ye think I’d have kept me independence if I’d 
ha* believed the likes of ye ? They never had a good 
word for me down there, gentry as bad as the rest — the 
pack of fools I And why didn’t they have a good 
word for me ? Just because I’m an independent man. 
They’ll tell ye that I was close ; stingy they’ll call it — 
and why was I close ? Because I knew they were all 
against me. Why should I give ’em anything ? They 
were all waitin’ to take it from me 1 They’ll say I set 
no store by my wife ; but that’s a lie, parson — ^why, 
she was all I had I As sure as I’m speaking«to ye, if 
I hadn’t done what I did I’d have lost her. I was for 
guessing it all the autumn. I’m not one of those bodies 
that won’t look a thing in the face ; ye can’t hoodwink 
me with palaver. I put it to ye, if ye had a diamond 
wouldn’t ye a sight sooner pitch it into the sea than 
have it stolen ? Ye know ye would I Well, she’s just 
dead ; and so’ll I be when they squeeze die life out of 
me. Parson, don’t ye go and blabber about her doin’ 
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wrong. She never did wrong; hadn’t the time to. 
I wouldn’t have ye take away her r^utation vdien I’m 
gone and can’t defend her. But there was aye the 
certainty that she would *a done it ; *twas coming, d’ye 
see ? Aye 1 but I was bound to lose her ; and I’ll tell 
yc how I made sure. 

■ “ ’Twas one day nigh the end of October ; I emptied 
the ferry till, and I said to my wife : ' Jenny,* I said, 

* ye’ll do the ferry work to^y ; I’m away to the 
town for a suit o’ clothes. Ye will take care,’ I said, 

* that no one sneaks over without paying ye his proper 
saxpence.’ 

' “ ‘ Very well, MacCreedy,’ she says. With that I 
put some bread and meat in a bit of paper, and had her 
ferry me across. Well, I went away up the toad till 
1 thought she would have got back ; and then I turned 
round and came softly down again to the water ; but 
there she was, sdll sitting where I’d left her. I was put 
aback by that, parson ; ye know what it is when your 
plans get upset. * Jenny,’ I said to her, as if I came for 
the very, purpose, * ye’ll look sharp after them hires ? ’ 
“ ‘ Yes,’ she says, ’ MacCreedy.’ And with that she 
turns the boat round. Well, presently I came down 
again and hid in some bushes on the barik, and all day 
1 stayed there watching. Have ye ever watched a 
rabbit trap ? She put four people across the river, and 
every time I saw them pay her. But late in the after* 
noon that man — ^the dei^ himself, the same I was 
lookin’ after— came down and called out * Ferry 1 ’ 
My wife she brought the ferry over, and I waldied her 
close when he stepped in. I saw them talking in die 
boat, and I saw him take her hands when he left it. 
There was nothing more to see, for he went away. 
I waited till eveniiig, then out I crept and called ‘Ferry ’I 
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My vi£e came dowo — she was aye ready — and fetched 
me across. The first thing I did was to go to the till 
and take out four saxpences. * Oh,* I said, * Jenny, 
ye*ve had four fiues then ? * 

“ * Yes,* she said, ‘ just four.* 

‘“Sure?* I said. 

“ * Sure,* she said, * MacCreedy.* 

*' Have ye ever seen the eyes of a- rabbit when the fox 
is nigh her ? 

** I asked her who they were, and when she told me 
the names of the first four, and never another name, 
I knew I’d lost her. She got to bed presently, and after 
she was in bed 1 waited, sitting by the fire. The 
question I put to meself was this : ‘ Will I let them have 
her? Will I let them tak* her away?* The sweat 
tan off me. I thought nuybe she*d forgotten to name 
him, but there was her eyes ; and then, where was his 
saxpence ? In this life, parson, there’s some things ye 
cannot get over. 

" ' No,* I said to meself, * either ye’ve took up with 
him, or else ye’re goin’ to tak* up with him, or ye’d ha* 
had his saxpence.* I felt myself heavier than lead. 
* Ye’d ha* h^ his saxpence,* I said to meself ; * ther*s 
no gettin* over that.* I would have ye know that my 
vnfe viras an obedient woman, she aye did what she was 
t(dd, an* if it hadn’t been for a veta good rea^n she’d 
ha* had his saxpence; there’s no manner of doubt 
about it.. I’m not one of those weak-minded bodies 
who believe that marriages ate sacred ; I’m an inde* 
pendent man. What I say is, every man for himself, 
an* every woman too, and the less o£ cant die better. 
I don’t vnmt ye to have the chance to take avray me repu- 
tation when I’m gone, with any such foolish tdk. 
*Twasn*t the marriage ; *twas just the nodon of their 
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Stealing her. I ne\'er owed any man of them a penny^ 
or a good turn — ^him least of all ; and was I to see them 
steal her and leave me bare ? Just as they’d ha’ stolen 
my saxpences ; the very money out of me pocket, if 
I’d ha’ let them. I ask ye, was I to do that ? Was I to 
see meself going back to loneliness before me own 
eyes ? * No,’ I said to meself ; * keep yourselves to 
yourselves. I’ll keep meself to mine I ’ I went and took 
a look at her asleep, and I could fancy her with a smile 
as if she were glad to ha* done with me — agoing off with 
him to those others up at the village to make a mock of 
me. I thought, * Ye’ve got to do something, Mac- 
Creedy, or ye’ll just be helping them to steal her from 
yerself,’ But what could I do ? I’m a man that looks 
things through and through, and sees what’s logical. 
There was only one logic to this ; but, parson, I cried 
while I was putting the pillow to her face. She 
struggled very little, poor thing — she was aye an obedi- 
ent woman. I sewed her body up in a sack, and all the 
time I thought : * There goes MacCreedy I ’ But I 
cannot say that I regretted it exactly. Human nature’s 
no so very simple. ’Twas the hanging about the spot 
after, that was the ruin of me ; if ye’ve got things valu- 
able hidden up, ye’re bound to hang around them, ye 
feel so lonely.” 

On the morning of his execution MacCreedy ate 
a good breakfast, and made a wan attempt to sing him- 
self his favourite song : 

I care far nobody — no, not I, 

And nobody cares for me I ” 

1903. 
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It was disconcerting to the governor. The man’s 
smile was so peculiar. Of course these educated 
prisoners — doctors, solicitors, parsons — one could 
never say good-bye to them quite without awkward* 
ness ; couldn’t dismiss them with the usual : ** Shake 
hands 1 Hope you’ll keep straight, and have luck.” 
No I With the finish of his sentence a gentleman re- 
sumed a kind of equality, ceased to be a number, ceased 
even being a name without prefix, to which the law and 
the newspapers with their unfailing sense of what was 
proper at once reduced a prisoner on, or even before, 
his conviction. No. 299 was once more Dr. Philip 
Raider, in a suit of dark-grey tweeds, lean and limber, 
with grey hair grown again in readiness for the outer 
world, with deep-set shining eyes, and that peculiar 
smile — a difficult subject. The governor decided 
suddenly to say only, Well, good-bye. Dr. Raider,” 
and, holding out his hand, he found it remain^in contact 
w^ nothing. 

So the fellow was going out in defiant mood — ^was 
he ! The governor felt it rather hard after more than 
two years, and his mind retraced his recollections of this 
prisoner: An illegal operation easel Not a good 
” mixer ” — ^not that his prisoners were allowed to mix ; 
stiU always reassuring to know that they would if not 
strenuously prevented I Record — Exemplary. Chap* 
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Iain’s report — Nothing doing, or words to that effect. 
Work — Bookbinding. Quite I But chief memory 
that of a long loose figure loping round at exercise, 
rather like a wolf. And there he stood I The tall 
governor felt at the moment oddly short. He raised 
his hand from its posture of not too splendid isolation, 
and put the closure with a gesture. No. 299’s lips 
moved : 

“ Is that all ? ” 

Accustomed to being “ sir’d ” to the last, the 
governor reddened. But the accent was so refined 
that he decided not to mention it. 

“ Yes, that’s all.” 

“ Thank you. Good-morning.” 

The eyes shone from under the brows, the smile 
curled the lips under the long, fine, slightly hooked 
nose ; the man loped easily to the door. He carried 
his hands well. He made no noise going out. Damn I 
The fellow had looked so exactly as if he had been 
thinking : ” You poor devil 1 ” The governor gazed 
round his office. Highly specialised life, no doubt I 
The windows had bars ; it was here that he saw refrac- 
tory prisoners in the morning, early. And, thrusting 
his hands into his pockets, he frowned. . . . 

Outside, the head warder, straight, blue-clothed^ 
grizzled, walked ahead, with a bunch of keys. 

” All in order,” he said to the blue-clothed janitor. 

No. 299 — agoing out. Anyone waiting for him ? ” 

” No, sir.” 

-Right. Open!” 

The door clanged under the key. 

- Good day to you,” said the head warder. 

The released prisoner turned his smiling face and 
nodded ; turned it to the janitor, nodded again, and 
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walked out between them, putting on a grey felt bat. 
The door clanged under the key. 

** Smiling I ” remarked the janitor. 

**Ahl Cool customer/* said the head warder. 

Qever man» though, I’m told.” 

His voice sounded resentful, a little surprised, as if 
he had missed the last words by saying it. • . • 

Hands in pockets, the released prisoner walked at 
leisure in the centre of the pavement. An October day 
of misty sunshine, and the streets full of people seeking 
the midday meal. Chancing to glance at this passer- 
by, their eyes glanced away at once, as a finger flies from 
a too-hot iron. • . • 

* s 

On the platfotm the prison chapl^, who had a day 
off and was going up to town, saw a face under a grey 
hat which seemed vaguely familiar. 

“ Yes,” said a voice, “ Late — 199. Raider.” 

The chaplain felt surprise. 

” Oh 1 Ah I ” he stammered. ** You went out 
to-day, I think. I hope you ” 

“ Thanks, very much.” 

The train came clattering in. The chaplain entered 
a third-class compartment ; Late — 299 followed. The 
chaplain experienced something of a shock. Extremely 
unlike a prisoner 1 And this prisoner, out of whom he 
had, so to speak, had no chuge whatever these* two 
years past, had always made him feel uncomfortable. 
There he sat opposite, turning his paper, smoking 
a cigarette, as if on terms of perfect equity. Lower- 
ing his own journal, the cl^lain looked out of the 
window, trying to select a course of conduct ; then, 
consdous ^t he was being stared at, he took a flying 
look at his vis-hois. The man’s face seemed saying : 
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“ Feel a bit awkward, don’t ^ou ? But don’t worry. 
I’ve no ill-feeling. You have' a devilish poor time.” 

Unable* to find the proper reply to this look, the 
chaplain remarked : 

“ Nice day. Country’s looking beautiful.” 

Late — 299 turned those shining eyes of his toward 
the landscape. The man had a hungry fi^e in spite of 
his smile, and the chaplain asked : 

“ Will you have a sandwich ? ” 

" Thanks. . . .” 

“ Forgive my inquiring,” said the chaplain presently, 
blowing crumbs off his knees, ” but w^t will you do 
now ? I hope you’re going to——” How could he 
put it ? ” Turn over a new leaf ? ” “ Make good ? ” 
“ Get going ? ” He could not put it, and instead took 
the cigarette which Late — 299 was offering him. The 
man was speaking too ; his words seemed to come 
slowly through the smoke, as if not yet used to a tongue. 

“ These last two j'cars have been priceless.” 

“ Ah I ” said the chaplain hopefWy. 

“ I feel tight on top.” 

The chaplain’s spirit drooped. 

“ Do you mean,” he said, that you don’t regret — 
that you aren’t — er ? ” 

” Priceless 1 ” 

The man’s face had a lamentable look — steely, 
strahgdy smiling. No humility in it at all. He would 
find society did not tolerate such an attitude. No, 
indeed I He would soon discover his place. 

“I’m afraid,” he said kindly, “that you’ll find 
society very unforgiving. Have you a faodly ? ” 

“ Wife, son, ai^ daughter.” 

“ How will they receive you ? ” 

“ Don’t know. I’m sure.” 
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** And your friends ? I only want to prepare you 
a little.” 

" Fortunately I have private means.” 

The chaplain stared. What a piece of luck — or was 
it a misfortune ? 

”If I’d been breakable, your prison would have 
broken me. Have another cigarette ? ” 

” No, thank you.” 

The chaplain felt too sad. He had always said 
nothing could be done with them so long as their will- 
power was unbroken. Distressing to see a man who 
had received this great lesson still so stiff-necked 1 
And, lifting his journal, he tried to read. But those 
eyes seemed boring through the print. It was most 
uncomfortable. Oh I most! . . • 


n 

I § 

In the withdrawing-room of a small house near Kew 
Gardens, Mrs. Philip Raider was gazing at a piece of 
pinkish paper in her hand, as if it had been one of those 
spiders of which she had so constitutional a horror. 
Opposite her chair her son had risen, and against the 
wall her daughter had ceased suddenly to playfirahm’s 
Vaaations on a theme by Haydn. 

“ He says to-night I ” 

The girl dropped her hands from the ke 3 rs. To- 
night? I thought it was next month. Just like 
father-— without a word of warning 1 ” 

The son mechanically took out his pipe, and began 
polishing its bowl. He was fresh-faced, fitir, with 
a sfloall ^ad. 
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*‘Why didn’t he tell us to meet him in London? 
He must know we've got to come to an artangement.’* 

The daughter, too, got up, leaning against the piano 
<^4 slight figure, witlx bushy, dark, short hair. 

“ What are we to do. Mother ? ” 

Jack must go round, and put Mabel and Roderick 
oil for this evening.” 

“ Yes, and what then, if he’s going to stay here ? 
Does he know that I’m engaged, and Beryl too ? ” 

“ I think I told him in my last letter.” . 

" What axcjou going to do. Mother ? ” 

” It’s come so suddenly — don’t know.” 

” It’s indecent I ” said the boy violently. 

His sister picked up the dropped telegram. ” * Earl’s 
Gxurt, five four.’ He may be here any minute. Jack, 
do hurry up 1 ' Doesn’t he realise that nobody knows 
down here ? ” 

Mrs. Raider turned to the fire. 

“ Your fiither will only have realised his own feel- 
ings.” 

“ Well, he’s got to realise. I’ll make him 1 ” 

” Dr. Raider, ma’am.” 

Late — 299 stood, smiling, in front of the door whidt 
the maid h^ closed behind him. 

“Well, Bertha!” he said. “Ah, Beryl I Well, 
Jack!” 

His daughter alone replied : 

“ WtU, Father, you might have let us know before- 
hand I ” 

Late — 299 looked from one face to die other. 

“ Never children they’re going to have a powder. 
How axe you all ? ” 

“ Perfectly well, thank you. How ate you ? '* 

“ Never better. Healdiy life — ^prison I ” 
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As if walking in hec sleep. Mis. Raider canoe across 
the room. She put out her hand with a groping 
gesture. Late — 299 did not take it. 

“ Rather nice here,” he said. “ Can I have a wash ? ” 

** Jack, show your father the lavatory.” 

. “ The bathroom, please.” 

The son crossed from the window, glanced at his 
father’s smiling face, and led the way. 

Mrs Raider, thin, pale, dark, spoke first. ” Poor 
PhUip ! ” 

” It’s impossible to pity father. Mother ; it always 
was. Except for his moustache being gone, I don’t 
see much change, anyway. It’s you I pity. He simply 
can’t stay here. ^ 9 ^yi everybody thinks you’re a 
widow.” 

** People generally know more than they seem to. 
Beryl.” 

” Nobody’s ever given us a hint. Why couldn’t he 
have consulted us ? ” 

” We must think of him” 

** He didn’t think of us when be did that horrible 
thing. And it was so gratuitous, unless— — I Mother, 
sometimes I’ve thought he had to do it ; that he was 
her — her lover as well as her doctor I ” 

Mrs. Raider shook her head. 

“ If it had been that, he’d have told me. Ybur father 
is always justified in his own eyes.” 

“ What am I to do about Roddy ? ” 

” We must just wait.” 

“Here’s Jack I WeU?” 

“He’s having a bath as hot as be can bear it. All he 
said was : * Thh is the first thing you do when, you go 
in, and the first thing you do when you come out — 
symmetrical, isn’t it ? ’ Fve got to take him up a cup 
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of coffee. It’s really too thick ! The servants can’t 
help knowing that a Dr. Raider who gets into the bath 
the moment he comes to call must be our father.” 

"'It’s comic.” 

" Is it ? He doesn’t show a sign of shame. He’ll 
call it from the housetops. I thought, of course, he’d 
go^broad.” 

“ We all thought that.” 

" If he were down in the mouth, one could feel 
sorry for him. But he looks as pleased as Punch with 
himself. And it’s such a beastly sort of crime — ^how 
am I to put it to Mabel ? If I just say he’s been in 
prison, she’ll think it’s something even worse. Mother, 
do insist on his going at once. We can tell the servants 
he’s an uncle — ^who’s been in contact with small-pox.” 

" You take him the coffee. Mother — oh 1 you can’t, 
if he’s to be an uncle 1 Jack, tell him nobody here 
knows, and mother can’t stand it, and hurry up 1 It’s 
half-past six now.” 

The son passed his fingers through his brushed-back 
hair, and his face looked youthful, desperate. 

“ Shall I?” 

Mrs. Raider nodded. 

” Tell him. Jack, that I’ll come out to him, wherever 
he likes to go ; that I always expected him to arrange 

that, that this is — ^too— difficult She covered 

her Ups with her hand. 

" AU right. Mother I I’ll jolly well make him 
understand. But don’t laugh out about it to the 
servants yet. Suppose it’s we who have to go ? It’s 
his house I ” 

“Is it. Mother?” 

“Yes; I bought it with his money under the power 
of attorney he left.” 
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“Oh I Isn’t that dreadful?” 

“ It’s aU dreadful, but we must considet 

The girl shook buk her fiuzy hair. 

“ It does seem rather a case of * coldly received.* 
But father’s always been shut up in himself. He 
can’t expect us suddenly to slobber over him. If he’s 
had a horrible time, so ^ve we.” 

“Well,shaUIgo?” 

“ Yes, take him the coffee. Be quick, my dear boy, 
and be nice to him 1 ” 

The son said with youthful grimness, Oh I I’ll be 
nice 1 ” and went. 

“ Mother, don’t look like that 1 ” 

“ How should I look ? Smiling ? ” 

“ No, don’t smile — ^it’s like him. Cry it off your 
chest.” 

Late — 299 was sitting in the bath smiling through 
steam and the smoke of his cigarette, at his big toe. 
Raised just above the level of the water, it had a nail 
blackened by some weight that had dropped on it. He 
took the coffse-cup from his son’s hand. 

“ For two years and nine months I’ve been looking 
forward to this — ^but it beats the band. Jack.” 

“ Father — ^I ought to ** 

“ Good coffee, tobacco, hot water — greatest blessings 
earth affords. Half an hour in here, and — spotless, 
body and soul 1 ” 

“ Fathe r — ■ ~ I ” 

“ Yes, is there anything you want to add ? ” 

“ We’ve — we’ve been bm two years.” 

“ Not so loqg as I was there. Doyonlikeit?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ 1 didn’t. Are you studying medicine ? ” 
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“ No. Botany.” 

“ Good. You won’t have to do with human beings.” 

** I’ve got the promise of a job in the gardens here at 
the beginning of next year. Tm — ^I’m engaged.” 

” Excellent. I believe in marrying young.” 

“ Beryl’s engaged too.” 

” Your mother isn’t, by «my chance ? ” 

“ Father 1” 

” My dear fellow, one expects to have been dropped. 
Why suppose one’s family superior to other people’s ? 
Pas si hit* I'* 

Gazing at that smiling face where prison pallor was 
yielding to the heat, above the neck whose sinews 
seemed unnaturally sharp and visible, the boy felt a 
spasm of remorse. 

“ We’ve never had a proper chance to tell you how 
frightfully sorry we’ve been for you. Only, we don’t 
understand even now why you did such a thing.” 

” Should 1 have done it if Fd thought it would have 
been spotted ? A woman going to the devil ; a small 
risk to oneself — and there we were 1 Never save anyone 
at risk to yourself. Jack. I’m sure you agree.” 

The boy’s face went very red. How could he ever 
get out w^t he had come to say ? 

” I have no intention of putting my tail between my 
legs. D’you mind taking this cup ? ” 

“ Will you have another. Father ? ” 

' No, thanks. What time do you dine ? ” 

** Half-past seven.” 

” You might lend me a razor. I was shaved this 
morning with a sort of bill-hook.” 

“ I’ll get y<Mi one.” 

Away from that smiling stranger in the bath, the boy 
shook himself. He most and would speak out I 
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When he came back with the shaving gear, lus father 
was lying flat, deeplyimmeised, with clos^ eyes. And, 
setting his back against the door, he blurted out: 
** Nobody knows down here. They think mother’s a 
widow.” 

The eyes opened, the smile resumed control. 

** Do you really think tihat ? ” 

“ 1 do ; 1 know that Mabel — the girl I’m engaged 
to— has no suspicion. She’s coming to dinner; so 
is Roddy Blades — ^Beryl’s fumei.'* 

‘'Mabel, and Roddy Blades — ^glad to know their 
names. Give me that big towel, there’s a good fellow. 
I’m going to wash my head.” 

Handing him the towel, the boy turned. But at 
the door he stopped. “ Father 1 ” 

'* Quite. These natural relationships are fixed, 
beyond redemption.” 

The boy turned and fled. 

His mother and sister stood at the foot of the stairs. 

“WeU?” 

” It’s no good. I simply can’t tell him we want him 
to go.” 

” No, my dear. I understand.” 

” Oh 1 but. Mother Jack, you must.” 

'* I can’t. I’m going to put them off.” ,, Seizing his 
hat, he ran. He rui between small houses in the even* 
ing mist, trying to invent. At the corner of the long 
tow of little villas, he rang a bell. 

“CanlseeMiss Mabel?” 

“ She’s dressing, sic. Will you come in? ” 

“No. I’ll wait here.” 

In the dark porch he tried hard to reheatse himself. 
Awfully sorry! Somebody had come — une^ectedly 
— on business 1 Yes 1 On what business ? 
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“HaUoJackr* 

A vision in the doorway — a fait head, a rosy, round, 
blue-eyed £ue above a swansdown collar. 

Look here, darling — shut the door.” 

” Why ? ^(^t is it ? Anydung up ? ” 

” Yes, something pretty badly up. You can’t 
come to-night, Mal^.” 

*' Don’t squeeze so hard I Why not ? ” 

** Oh 1 well — ^there — ^there’s a reason.” 

” I know. Your father’s come out I ” 

“What? How ?” 

** But of course. We all know about it. We must 
be awfully nice to him.” 

“ D’you mean to say that Roddy and everybody 

We thought nobody knew.” 

“ Bless you, yes I Some people feel one way, and 
some the other. I feel the other.” 

“ Do you know what he did ? ” 

“ Yes ; 1 got hold of the paper. I read the whole 
trial.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell me ? ” 

"Why didn’t j-w?” 

“ It was too beastly. Well ? ” 

“ I think it was a shame.” 

“ But you can’t have that sort of thing allowed.” 
“Why not?” 

“ Where would the population be ? ” 

“ Well, we’re overpopulated. Everybody says so.” 
“ That’s quite another thing. This is the law.” 

“ Look hue 1 If you want to argue, come in. It’s 
jolly cold.” 

“ I don’t want to argue ; I must go and tell Roddy. 
It’s an awful relkf about you, darling. Only — yon 
don’t know my father.” 
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“ Then I cui't come ? ” 

“ Not to-night. Mother ” 

“ Yes, I expect she's frightfully glad.** 

“ Oh 1 yes — ^yes I She — ^yes 1 ” 

" Well, good-night. And look here — ^you go back. 
Vll tell Roddy. No I Don’t rumple me I ’* 

Running back between small houses, the boy thought : 
Good God 1 How queer 1 How upside down I 
She — she 1 It’s awfully modem 1 ’* 

Late — *99 sat in the firelight, a glass beside bim, a 
cigarette between his smiling lips. The cinders clicked ; 
the clock stmck. Eleven 1 He pitched the stump of 
his cigarette into the ashes, stretched himself, and rose. 
He went upstairs and opened the first door. The 
room was dark. A faint voice said : 

“PhUip?** 

« Yes.” 

The light sprang out under his thumb. His wife was 
sitting up in bed, her fiice pale, her lips moving : 

“ To-night — ^must you ? ** 

Late — *99 moved to the foot of the bed ; his lips 
still smiled, his eyes gazed hungrily. 

Not at all. We learn to contain ourselves iu prison. 
No vile contacts ? Quite so. Good-night 1 ” 

The voice from the bed said faintly : 

“ Philip, I*m so sorry ; it’s the suddenness — I’m 

’‘Don’t mention it.” The light failed under his 
thumb. The door fell to. . . . 

Three pet^le lay awake, one sleq>ing. The three 
who lay awake were thinking : ” If only he made one 
feel sorry for him I If only one could lOTe Mm t His 
self-control is forbidding — it’s not human I He ought 
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to want out sympathy. He ought to sympathise with 
us. He doesn’t seem to feel — ^for himself, for us, for 
anything. And to-morrow what will happen? Is 
life possible here, now ? Can we stand him in the house, 
about the place ? He’s frightening 1 ” 

The sleeper, in his first bed of one thousand and one 
nights, lay, with eyes pinched up between brows and 
bony cheeks of a face as if carved from ivory, and lips 
still smiling at the softness under him. 

Past dawn the wakeful slept, the sleeper awoke. His 
eyes sought the familiar little pyramid of gear on the 
shelf in the corner, the bright tins below, the round 
port-hole, the line of distemper running along the 
walls, the closed and solid smallness of a cell. And the 
blood left his heart. They weren’t there 1 Hi$ whole 
being struggled with such unreality. He was in a room 
staring at light coming through chintz curtains. His 
arms were not naked. This was a sheet 1 For a 
moment he shivered, uncertain of everything; then 
lay back, smiling at a papered ceiling. 


m 

* s 

“ It can’t go on. Mother. It simplf can’t. I feel 
an absdiate woim whenever I’m with him. I shall 
have to cleat oat, like Beryl. He has jast one object 
all the time — ^to make everyone feel small and mean.” 

“ Remember what he’s been through 1 ” 

” I don’t see why sv should be part o£ his revenge. 
We’ve done nothing, except sufiet through turn.” 

** He doesn’t v^t to hurt us or anyone.” 
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“ Well, whenever people talk to him, they dry up, at 
once, as if he’s skinned them. It’s a disease.” 

” One can only pity him.” 

“He’s perfectly happy. Mother. He’s getting his 
own back.” 

“ If only that first night 

” We tried. It’s no good. He’s absolutely self- 
sufficient. What about to-morrow night?” 

“ We can’t leave him on Christmas Day, Jack.” 

“ Then we must take him to Beryl’s. I can’t stick 
it here. Look 1 There he goes I ” 

Late — 299 passed the window where they stood,, 
loping easily, a book under his atm. 

“ He must hav^seen us. We mightn’t exist ! . , .” 

2 § 

Late — 299, with the book under his arm, entered 
Kew Gardens and sat down on a bench. A nursery 
governess with her charges came and settled down 
beside him. 

Peter, Joan, and Michael,” said Late — 299, “ quite 
in the fashion.” 

The governess stirred uneasily ; the gentleman looked 
funny, smiling there I 

“ And what are you teaching them ? ” 

Reading, writing, and aridimetic, sir, and Bible 
stories.” 

"‘Intelligent? . . . Ah I Not very. Truthful?* 
. . . No I No children are.” 

The governess twisted her hands, ” Peter 1 ” she 
said, “ where’s your ball ? We must go and look for it.” 

” But I’ve got it. Miss Somers.” 

“Oh I Well, it’s too sharp, sitting here. Come 
along 1 ” 
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She passed away, and Peter, Joan and Michael 
trailed ^er. 

Late — 299 smiled on ; and a Pekinese, towing a 
stout old lady, smelled at his trousers. 

“ It’s my cat,” said Late — 299. “ Dogs and cats their 

pleasure is ” 

Picking up the Pekinese, the stout old lady pressed it 
under her arm as though it were a bagpipe, and hurried 
on like a flustered goose. 

Some minutes passed. A workman and his wife sat 
down to ga2e at the pagoda. 

Queer building ! ” said Late — 299. 

Ah 1 ” said the workman. ** Japanese, they say 1 ” 
Chinese, my friend. Good people, the Chinese — 
no regard for human life.” 

‘‘ What’s that ? Good — did you say ? ” 

“ Quite 1 ” 

“ Eh?” 

The workman’s wife peered round him. 

‘‘ Come on, John 1 The sun gits in me eyes ’ere.” 

The workman rose. ” * Good,’ you said, didn’t 
you ? Good people ? ” 

‘‘ Yes.” 

The Tvorkman’s wife drew at his arm. “ There, 
don’t get arguing with strangers. Come on 1 ” The 
workman was drawn away. . . • 

A clock struck twelve. LatCr— 299 got up and left 
the gardens. Walking between small houses, he rang 
at the side entrance of a little shop. 

“ If your father’s still blind — ^I’vc come to read to 
Kim again.” 

“ Please, sir, he’ll always be.” 

So I supposed.” 

On a horsehsdr sofa, below the dyed-red plumes of 
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pampas-giass, a short and stocky man was sittings 
whi^ng at a wooden figure. He sniiTed, and turned 
his sightless eyes towards his visitor ; his square face 
in every line and bump seemed saying : ** You don’t 
down me.” 

What arc you making ? ” said Late — 299. 

‘‘Christmas Eve. I’m cuttin’ out our Lord. I 
make ’em rather nice. Would you like this one ? ” 

“Thank you.” 

“ Kep’ Ts end up well, our Lord, didn’t He ? ‘ Love 
your neighbour as yourself’ — ^that means you got to 
love yourself. And he did, I think; not against 
Him, neither.” 

“ Easier to love your neighbours when you can’t 
see them, eh ? ” 

“ What’s that ? D’you mind lending me your face 
a minpte ? It’ll help me a lot with this ’ere. I make 
’em lifelike, you know.” 

Late — 299 leaned forward, and the tips of the blind 
man’s fingers explored his features. 

“ ’Igh cheek-bones, eyes back in the ’ead, supraor- 
bital ridges extra special, rather low forehead slopin’ to 
thick hair. Cornin’ down, two ’oilers under the cheek- 
bones, thin nose a bit ’ooky, chin sharpish, no moustache. 
You’ve got a smile, ’aren’t you ? And your own teeth 
I should say you’d make a very good model.* I don’t 
’old with ’Im always ’avin’ a teard. Would you like 
the figure ’angin*, or carryin’ the cross ? ” 

“ As you wish. D’you ever use your own face ? ” 

“ Not for ’Im — ^for statesmen, or ’eroes, 1 do. I 
dene one of Captain Scott with my face. Rather 
pugnacious, my style ; yours is sharp, bit acid, suitable 
to saints, martyrs, and that. I’ll just go over you opce 
more — then I’ll ’ave it all ’ere. Sharp n^; bit 
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*unchy in one shoulder ; ears stick up a bit ; tallish 
thin xnan, ain’t you, and throw your feet forward when 
you walk ? Give us your ’and a minute. Bite your 
fingers, I see. Eyes blue, eh — ^with pin-points to 
’em — ^yes ? Hair a bit reddish before it went piebald — 
that right? Thank you, much obliged. Now, if 
you like to read. I’ll get on with it.” 

Late — 299 opened the book. 

“ *. . . But at last in the drift of time Hadlcyburg 
bad the ill luck to offend a passing stranger, possibly 
without knowing it, certainly without caring, for Had- 
leyburg was sufficient unto itself and cared not a rap for 
strangers and their opinions. Still, it would have been 
well to make an exception in this one’s case, for he was 
a bitter man and revengeful.’ ” 

Ah I ” interjected the blind man deeply, “ there you 
have it. Talkin’ of feelin’s, what gave you a/ellow- 
feclin’ for me, if I may ask ? ” 

** 1 can look at you, my friend, without your seeing 
me. 

“ Eh 1 What about it with other people, then ? ” 

“ They can look at me without my seeing them.” 

“I see 1 Misanthropical. Any reason for that ? ” 

“ Prison.” 

“ What oh 1 Outcast and rejected of men.” 

“ No. The other way on.” 

The blind man ceased to whittle and sQoop. 

“ I like independence,” he said ; “ I like a man that 
can go his own way. Ever noticed cats ? Men are 
like dogs mostly ; only once in a way you get a man 
that’s like a cat. What were you ? if it’s not a rude 
question. In the taxes ? ” 

/‘Medico.” 

’ ** What’s a good thing for ’eartburn ? ” 
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"Which kind?” 

" Wind, ain’t it ? But 1 see your meanin'. Losin* 
my sight used to bum my ’cart a lot; but I got over that. 
^SCiiat’s the use? You couldn’t have any worse 
misfortune. It gives you a feelin* of bein’ insured-like.” 

“ You’re right,” said Late — 299, rising to go. 

The blind man lifted his face in unison. "Got 
your smile on ? ” he said. “ Just let me ’ave another 
feel at it, will you ? ” ' 

Late — 299 tent to the outstretched fingers. 

" Yes,” said the blind man, " same widiyou — touched 
bottom. Next time you come I’ll ’ave something on 
show that’ll please you, I think ; and thank you for 
readin’.” 

“ Let me know if it botes you.” 

"I will,” said the blind man, following without 
movement the footsteps his visitor that died away. 

3 $ 

Christmas night — ^wild and windy, a shower spatter- 
ing down in the street; Late— 299 walking two 
yards before lus wife, that son waking two yards 
behind his mother. A light figure, furred to the ears, in 
a doorway watching for them. 

“ Come along, duling. Sorry we had to briflg him.” 

"'Of course you had to. Jack 1 ” 

" Look 1 . He can’t even walk with mother. It’s a 
disease. He went to dmreh to-day, and all through the 
sermon never took his eyes off — the poor old vicar 
neady broke down.” 

" What was it about ? ” 

“ Brotherly love. Mother says he doesn’t mean it — 
but it’s like — ^what’s that thing dut stares ? ” 

" A basilisk. I’ve been trying to pot myself in his 
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place. Jack. He must have swallowed blood and tears 
in there — ordered about like a dog, by common men, 
for three years nearly. If you don’t go under, you must 
become inhuman. This is better than if he’d come 
out crawling.” 

“ Perhaps. Look out — ^the rain 1 I’ll turn you hood 
up, darling.” A spattering shower, the whispering 
hushed. . . . 

A lighted open doorway, a red hall, a bunch of hang- 
ing mistletoe, a girl beneath, with bushy hair. 

‘‘ Happy Christmas, Father 1 ” 

Thanks. Do you want to be kissed ? ” 

** As you like. Well, Mother darling 1 Hallo, you 
two 1 Come in I Roddy, take father’s coat.” 

How are you, sir ? Beastly weather ! ” 

“ That was the advantage we had in prison. Weather 
never troubled us. * Peace and Goodwill ’ in holly- 
berries ! — Very neat 1 They used to stick them up in 
there. Christianity is a really remarkable fraud, don’t 
you think ? . . .” 

Once again those four in the street, and the bells chim- 
ing for midnight service. 

“ What an evening I ” 

“ Let them get out of hearing, Jack.” 

" Worse than ever I My God, he’d turn the milk 
sour 1 And I thought liquor might nuke him possible. 
He drank quite a lot.” 

“ Only a few days now and then I . . .” 

Do you agree with mother that he doesn’t mean it, 
Mabel ? ” 

“ Oh ! yes, I do.” 

The way he sits and smiles I Why doesn’t he 
get himself a desert ? ” 

“ Perhaps he is. ...” 
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“ 'Ere you arc 1 ” said the blind man, “ Best I can 
do under the circs. ’Ad a bit o’ trouble with the cross ; 
got it top-’cavy, I’m afraid ; but thought you’d rather 
carry it.” 

“ Quite a masterpiece I ” 

** Speaking serious ? ” said the blind man. You 
could improve it with a box o’ colours ; make it more 
’uman like.” 

«I’ll do that.” 

“ I wouldn’t touch the face, nor the cross — cleave ’em 
wooden ; but the hair and the dress, and the blood from 
the crown o* thorns, might be all the better for a bit o’ 
brightenin’. How’s the man that corrupted ’Adlcy- 
burg?” 

Late — 299 opened the book. 

***... Goodson looked him over, like as if he was 
hunting for a place on him that he could despise the 
most ; then he says : So you are the Committee of 
Inquiry, are you ? ” Sawlsberry said that was about 
what he was. H’m 1 Do they require particulars, 
or do you reckon a kind of general answer will do ? ” 
*^If they require particulars I will come back, Mr. 
Goodson; I will take the general answer first.” 
“ Very well, then ; tell them to go to hell — I reckon 
that’s general enough. And I’ll give you some advice, 
Sawlsberry ; when you come back for the particulars, 
fetch a basketto carry what’s left of yourself home in.” ’ ” 

The blind man chuckled. 

^^Ahl I like that Mark Twain. Nice sense o’ 
humour — ^nothin’ sickly.” 

** Bark and quinine, eh ? ” 

Bark and bite,” said the blind man. What do 
you think of ’uman nature yourself ? ” 
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“ Little or nothing.” 

** And yet there’s a bit of all right about it, too. 
Look at you and me ; we got our troubles, and ’ere we 
are — ^jolly as sandboys 1 Be self-sufficient, or you’ve 
got to sufiFcr. That’s what you feel, ain’t it ? Am I 
mistook, or did you nod ? ” 

“ I did. Your eyes look as if they saw.” 

” Bright, are they ? You and me could ’ave sat 
down and cried ’em out any time — couldn’t we ? But 
we didn’t. That’s why I say there’s a bit of all right 
about us. Put the world from you, and keep your 
pecker up. When you can’t think worse of things than 
what you do, you’ll be ’appy — ^not before. That’s 
right, ain’t it ? ” 

‘‘ Quite.” 

“ Took me five years. ’Ow long were you about 
it?” 

“ Nearly three.” 

** Well, you ’ad the advantage of birth and education ; 
I can tell that from your voice — ^got a thin, mockin’ 
sound. I started in a barber’s shop, got mine in an 
accident with some ’air-curlers. ^Xliat I miss most 
is not bein’ able to go fishin.’ No one to take me. 
Don’t you miss cuttin’ people up ? ” 

“ No.” 

” Well, 1 suppose a gent never gets a passion ; I’d 
a perfect passion for fishin’. Never missed Sunday, 
wet or fine. That’s why I learned this carvin’ — ^must 
’ave an ’obby to go on with. Are you goin’ to write 
your ’istory ? Am I wrong, or did you shake your 
’cad?” 

1 did. My hobby is watdung the show go 

by.” 

That might ’ave suited me at one time — always 
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liked to see the rivet flowin’ down. I’m a bit of a 
philosopher myself. You ain’t, I should say.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Well, I’ve a fitncy you want life to come to heel 
too much — ^misfortune of bein’ a gent, perhaps. Am I 
right?” 

Late — 299 closed the bood and rose. “ Pride I ” 
he said. 

“ Ah 1 ” said the blind man, groping with his eyes, 

“ that’s meat and drink to you. Thought as much. 
Come again, if I don’t worry you.” 

“ And take you fishing ? ” 

“ ReeUy ? You will ? Shake ’ands.” 

Late — 299 put out his hand. The blind man’s 
groped up and found it. . . . 

J§ 

** Wednesday again, is it, partner, if I*m not troublin* 
you ? ” 

“ Wednesday it is.” 

At the door of his house, with the ** catch ” in a 
straw bag, the blind man stood a minute listening to 
his partner’s footsteps, then felt his way to his horse- 
hair sofa under the pampas-grass. Putting his cold feet 
up under the rug, he heaved a sigh of satisfaction, and 
fell asleep. 

Between the bare acacias and lilac-bushes of the little 
villas. Late — 299 passed on. Entering his hous6, he* 
sought his study, and stretched his feet toward the 
fire, and the cat, smelling him fishy, sprang on to 
his knee. 

" Philip, may I come in ? ” 

^‘You may.” 

** The servants have given notice. I wanted to say> 
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wouldn’t you like to give this up and go abroad with 
me?” 

** Why this sudden sacrifice ? ” 

** Oh, Philip ! You make it so hard for me. What 
do you really want me to do ? ” 

** Take half my income and go away.” 

” What will you do here, done ? ” 

” Get me a char. The cat and I love chars.” 

** Philip ? ” 

” Yes ? ” 

” Won’t you tell me what’s in your heart ? Do you 
want always to be lonely like this ? ” 

Late — 299 looked up. 

“ Reality means nothing to those who haven’t lived 
with it. I do.” 

But why ? ” 

My dear Bertha — that is your name, I think ? ” 

** Oh, God I You are terrible I ” 

**What would you have me — a whining worm? 
Crawling to people I despise — squirming from false 
position to false position ? Do you want humility ? 
What is it you want ? ” 

“ I want you to be human.” 

** Then you want what you have got. I ^ so human 
that I’ll see the world damned before I take its pity, 
or eat its salt. Leave me alone. 1 am content.” 

Is there nothing I can do ? ” 

‘ “ Yes, stand out of my firelight. . . .” 

6S 

Two figure, in the dark outside, befoie the uncur- 
tained window. 

« Look, Mabel 1 ” 

** Be careful I He may see. Whisper 1 ” 
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The window’s shut.” 

** Oh I Why doesn’t he draw the blinds — ^i£ he 
must sit like thatl 

“ ‘ desert dark without a sound 
And not a drop to eat or drink 
And a dark desert all around I ’ 

Jack, I pity him.” 

He doesn’t suffer. It’s being fond of people 
makes you suffer. He’s got all he wants. Look at 
him.” 

The firelight on the face — its points and hollows, 
its shhiing eyes, its stillness and intensity, its smile; 
and on the cat, hunched and settled in the curve of the 
warm body. And the two young people, shrinking 
back, pass on between small houses, clutching each 
other’s hands. 


1923. 



THE SILENCE 
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In a car of the Naples express a mining expert was 
diving into a bag for papers. The strong sunlight 
showed the fine wrinkles on his brown face and the 
shabbiness of his short, rough beard. A newspaper 
cutting slipped from his fingers; he picked* it up, 
thinking : * How the dickens did that get in here ? ' 
It was from a colonial print of three years back ; and 
he sat staring, as if in t^t forlorn slip of yellow paper 
he had encountered some ghost from his past. 

These were the words he read : ** We hope that the 
set-back to civilisation, the check to commerce and 
development, in this promising centre of our colony 
may be but temporary ; and that capital may again come 
to the rescue. Where one man was successful others 
should surely not fail ? We are convinced that it only 

needs . . . And the last words : “ For what can 

be sadder than to see the forest spreading its lengthening 
shadows, like symbols of defeat, over the untenanted 
dwellings of men; and where was once the merry 

chatter of human voices, to pass by in the silence r-** 

• • • 

On an afternoon, thirteen years before, he had been 
in the city of London, at one of those emporiums where 
mining experts perch, before fresh flights, like sea-gulls 
on some favourite rock. A clerk said to him : ** Mr. 
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Scomer, tibey ate asking for you downstairs — 
Hemmings of the New Gjlliety Company.” 

Scomtit took up the speaking tube. “ Is that you, 
Mt. Scottiet ? 1 hope you ate very well, sit, I am — 
Hemmings — I am— coming up.” 

In two minutes he appeared, Chtistophet Hemmings, 
secretary of the New Colliery Company, known in ^ 
Qty — ^behind his back — as ” Down-by-the-stam ” 
Hemmings. He grasped Scottiet's hand — ^the gesture 
was deferential, yet distinguished. Too handsome, too 
capable, too important, his figure, the cut Of his iron- 
gt^ b^d, and his intrusively fine eyes, conveyed 
a oontional courteous invitation to inspect dtteir 
infiJlihilities. He stood, like a City “ Adas ” with his 
legs apart, his coat-tails gathered in his hands, a whole 
globe of finanriftl matters defdy balanced on his nose. 
” Look at me I ” he seemed to say. ” It’s heavy, but 
how easily I carry it. Not the man to let it down, sit 1 ” 
“I hope I see you well, Mr. Scortier,” he began. 
“I have come round about our mine. There is a 
question of a ficesh field beiiig opened up— between 
ourselves, not before it’s wanted. I find it difficult to 
get my Board to take a comprehensive view. In short, 
^ question is : Ate you prepared to go out for us, 
and rqiort on it ? The fees will be all right” His left 
eye dosed, “'lliings have been very — er— rdicky; 
we ate going to change out superintendent I have 
got litde Pippin — ^you know litde Pippin ? ” 

Scottia: murmured, with a feeling of vague resent- 
ment : ” Oh, yes. He’s not a mining man I ” 
Hemmings replied : ” We think that he will do.” 
’ Do you ? ’ thought Scottiet ; * that’s good of you 1 * 
He had not altogether shaken a worship to had 
fdt for Pippin — “ King ” Pippin he was always called. 
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when they had been boys at the Camborne Grammar- 
school. ‘*King” Pippin I die boy with the bright 
colour, very bright hair, bright, subtle, elusive eyes, 
broad shoulders, little stoop in the neck, and a way of 
moving it quickly like a bird ; the boy who was always 
at the top of everything, and held his head as if looking 
for something further to be the top of. He remembered 
how one day King Pippin had said to him in his 
soft way, “ Young Scorric, I’ll do your sums for you ” ; 
and in answer to his dubious, Is that all right ? ” had 
replied, Of course — ^I don’t want you to get behind 
that beast Blake, he’s not a Cornishman ” (the be^t 
Blake was an Irishman not yet twelve). He remembered, 
too, an occasion when “ I^g ” Pippin with two other 
boys fought six louts and got a licking, and how Pippin 
sat for hdf an hour afterwards, all bloody, his he^ in 
his hands, rocking to and fro, and weeping tears of 
mortification ; and how the next day he had sneaked off 
by himself, and, attacking the same gang, got frightfully 
n^uled a second time. 

Thinking of these things he answered curtly : 
“ When sKall I start ? ” 

Down-by-the-starn ” Hemmings replied with a sort 
of fearful sprightliness: There’s a good fellow 1 

I will send instructions ; so glad to see you well.” 
Conferring on Scorricr a look — ^fine to the verge of 
vulgaiity — ^he withdrew. Scortier remained seated; 
heavy with insignificance and vague oppression, as if 
he h^ drunk a tumbler of sweet port. 

A week later, in company with Pippin, he was on 
board a liner. 

The King ” Pippin of his school-days was now 
a man of forty-four. He awakened in Scortier the 
uncertain wonder with whidi men look backward 
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at their uncomplicated teens ; and staggering up and 
down the decl^ in the long Atlantic roll, he would 
steal glances at his companion, as if he expected to 
find out from them something about himself. Pippin 
had still King ” Pippin’s bright, fine hair, and dazzling 
streaks in his short b^d ; he had still a bright colour 
and suave voice, and what there were of wrinkles 
suggested only subtleties of humour and ironic sym- 
pathy. ^ From the first, and apparently without 
negotiation, he had his seat at the captain’s table, to 
which on Ae second day Scorrier too found himself 
translated, and had to sit, as he expressed it ruefully, 
“ among the big-wigs.” 

During the voyage only one incident impressed 
itself on Scoirier’s memory, and that for a disconcerting 
reason. In the forecastle were the usual complement 
of emigrants. One evening, leaning across the rail to 
watch them, he felt a touch on his arm ; and, looking 
round, saw Pippin’s face and beard quivering in the 
lamplight. Poor people 1 ” he said. The idea flashed 
on Scorrie;: that he was like some fine wire sound- 
recording instrument. 

** Suppose he were to snap 1 ” he thought. Im- 
pelled to justify this fancy, he blurted out : ** You’re 
a nervous chap. The way you look at those poor 
devils 1 ” 

Pippin hustled him along the deck. Come, come,* 
you took me off my guard,” he murmured, with a sly, 
gentle smile, ** that’s not fair.” 

He found it a continual source of wonder that Pippin, 
at his age, shovdd cut himself adrift from the associations 
and security of London life to begin a new career in 
a new country with dubious prospect of success. * I 
always heard he was doing well all round,’ he thought ; 
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* thinks he’ll bettec himself, perhaps. He’s a true 
Comishman.’ 

The morning of arrival at the mines was grey and 
cheerless ; a cloud of smoke, beaten down by drizzle, 
clung above the forest ; the wooden houses straggled 
disn^y in the unkempt semblance of a street, against 
a background of endless, silent woods. An air of 
blank discouragement brooded over everything ; 
cranes jutted idly over empty trucks; the lopg jetty 
cozed black slime ; miners with listless feces stood in 
the rain ; dogs fought under their very legs. On the 
way to the hotel they met no one bmy or serene ezcqit 
a Chinee who was polishing a dish-cover. 

The late superintendent, a cowed man, regaled them 
at lunch with his forebodings ; his attitude toward the 
situadon was like the food, which was greasy and 
uninspiring. Alone together once mote, the two new- 
comers eyed each other sadly. 

“Oh dear I’’ sighed Pippin. “We must change 
all this, Scottiet ; it will never do to go back beaten. 
I shall not go back beaten ; you will have to carry me 
on my shield ’’ ; and slyly : “ Too heavy, eh ? Poor 
fellow I ’’ Then for a long time he was ^ent, moving 
his lips as if adding up the cost. Suddenly be sighed, 
and grasping Scorriet’s atm, said : “ DuU, aren’t I ? 
What will you do? Put me in your tq>ort, ’New 
Superintendent — sad, dull dog — ^not a word to throw 
at a cat 1 ’ ’’ And as if the new task were too much for 
him, he sank back in thought. The last words he said 
to Scordet that night were : “ Very silent het^ It*s 
bard to believe one’s here for life. But I feel I am. 
Mustn’t be a coward, thou^ 1 ’’ and brushing his 
fordbead, as thou^ to cleat from' it a cobweb of feint 
thoughts, he hurried off. 
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Scoirier stayed on the vetan^ smoking. The 
tain had ceased, a few stats wete burning dimly ; even 
above the squdot of the township the scent of die 
forests, the interminable forests, brooded. There 
sprang into his mind the memory of a picture from one 
of his children’s fury books — the picture of a little 
bearded man on tiptoe, with poised head and a great 
sword, slashing at the castle of a giant. It reminded 
him of Pippin. And suddenly, even to Scorrier — 
whose existence was one long encounter with strange 
places — the unseen presence of those woods, -their heavy, 
healthy scent, the little sounds, like squeaks from tiny 
toys, issuing out of the gloomy silence, seemed intoler- 
able, to be shunned, from the mere instinct of self- 
preservation. He thought of the evening he had 
spent in the bosom of “ Down-by-the-stam ” Hem- 
mings’ funily, receiving his last instructions — the 
security of thatsuburban villa, its discouraging gentility; 
the superior acidity of the Miss Hemmings ; the noble 
names of large contractors, of company promoters, 
of a peer, dragged with the lightness of gun-carriages 
across the conversation ; the autocracy of Hemmings, 
rasped up here and diere, by some domestic contradic- 
tion. It was all so nice and safe — as if the whole thing 
had been futened to an anchor sunk beneath the pink 
cabbages of the drawing-room carpet! Hemmings, seeing 
him off the premises, had said with secrecy : “ little Pip- 
pin will have a good thing. We shall make his salary 
£ . He’ll be a great man— quite a king. Ha — ha!” 

Scorrier shook the ashes from his pipe. ’ Salary 1 ’ 
he diought, straining his ears ; * I wouldn’t take the 
place for five thousand pounds a year. And yet it’s 
a fine country,’ and with ironic violence he rqieated, 
* a dashed fine country 1 ’ 
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Ten days later, having finished his report on the 
new mine, he sto^ on the jetty waiting to go aboard 
the steamer for home. 

God bless you 1 ” said Kppin. “ Tell them they 
needn’t be afraid ; and sometimes when you’re at home 
think of me, eh ? ” 

Scorrier, scrambling on board, had a confused 
memory of tears in his eyes, and a convulsive hand- 
shake. 


II 

It was eight years before the wheels of life carried 
Scorrier back to that disenchanted spot, and this time 
not on the business of the New Colliery Company. He 
went for another company with a mine some thirty 
miles away. Before starting, however, he visited 
Hemmings. The secretary was surrounded by pigeon- 
holes and finer than ever ; Scorrier blinked in the full 
radiance of his courtesy. A little man with eyebrows 
full of questions, and a grizzled beard, was seated in an 
arm-ch^ by the fire. 

“ You know Mr. Booker,” said Hemmings — ** one 
of my directors. This is Mr. Scorrier, sir — ^who went 
out for us.” 

These sentences were murmured in a way suggestive 
of their uncommon value. The director uncrossed 
his legs, and bowed. Scorrier also bowed, and Hem- 
mings, leaning back, slowly developed the full resources 
of his waistcoat. 

So you are going out again, Scorrier, for the other 
side ? I tell Mr. Scorrier, sir, that he is going out for 
the enemy. Don’t find them a mine as good as you 
found us, there’s a good man.” 
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The little director asked explosively : See our last 
dividend ? Twenty per cent ; eh, what ? ” 

Hemniings moved a finger, as if reproving his 
director. ** I will not disguise from you,” he mur- 
mured, '*that there is friction between us and — ^the 
enemy ; you know our position too well — just a little 
too well, eh ? ‘A nod*s as good as a wink.’ ” , 

His diplomatic eyes flattered Scorrier, who passed 
a hand over his brow — and said : ** Of course.” 

** Pippin doesn’t hit it off with them. Between 
ourselves, he’s a leetle too big for his boots. You 
know what it is when a man in his position gets a sudden 
rise 1 ” 

Scorrier caught himself searching on the floor for 
a sight of Hemmings’ boots ; he raised his eyes guiltily. 
The secretary continued : We don’t hear from him 
quite as often as we should like, in fact.” 

To his own surprise Scorrier murmured : ** It’s a 
silent place I ” 

The secretary smiled. Very good I Mr. Scorrier 
says, sir, it’s a silent place ; ha — ^ha I I call that very 
good I ” But suddenly a secret irritation seemed to 
bubble in him; he burst forth almost violently: 
“ He’s no business to let it affect him ; now, has he ? 
I put it to you, Mr. Scorrier, I put it to you, six I ” 

But Scorrier made no reply, and soon after took his 
leave * he had been asked to convey a friendly hint to 
Pippin that more frequent letters would be wdcomed. 
Standing in the shadow of the Royal Exchange, waiting 
to thread his way across, he thought : * So you must 
have noise, must you — ^you’ve got some here, and to 
spare.’ • . . 

On his arrival in the new world he wired to 
Pippin asking if he might stay with him on the way 
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Up country, and received the answer: **Be sure and 
come.” 

A week later he arrived (there was now a railway) 
and found Pippin waiting for him in a phaeton. Scorder 
would not ^ve known the place again; there was 
a glitter over everything, as if some one had touched it 
with a. wand. The tracks had given place to roads, 
running firm, straight, and black between the trees 
under brilliant sunshine ; the wooden houses were all 
painted; out in the gleaming harbour amongst the 
green of islands lay three steamers, each with a fleet of 
busy boats ; and here and there a tiny yacht floated, 
like a sea-bird on the water. Pippin drove his long- 
tailed horses furiously ; his eyes brimmed with subtle 
kindness, as if according Scorrier a continual welcome. 
During the two days of his stay Scorrier never lost 
that sense of glamour. He had every opportunity for 
observing the grip Pippin had over everything. The 
wooden doors and w^s of his bungalow kept out no 
sounds. He listened to interviews between his host 
and all kinds and conditions of men. The voices of 
the visitors would rise at first — angry, discontented, 
matter-of-fact, with nasal twang, or guttural drawl ; 
then would come the soft patter of the superintendent’s 
feet crossing and recrossing the room. Then a pause, 
the sound of hard breathing, and quick questions — the 
visitor's voice again, again the patter, and Pippin’s 
ingratiating but decisive murmurs. Presently out would 
come the visitor with an expression on his face whidb 
Scorrier soon began to know by heart, a kind of plwed, 
puzaled, helpless look, whidi seemed to say, *^^l’ve 
been done, I know — ^I’ll give it to myself when I’m 
round the comer.” 

Pippin was full of wistful questions about ” home.” 
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He wanted to talk of music, pictures, plays, of how 
London looked, what new streets there were, and, 
above all, whether Sconder had been lately in the West 
Country. He talked of getting leave next winter, 
asked whether Scorrier thought they would **put up 
with him at home ” ; then, with the agitation which 
had alarmed Scorrier before, he added : “ Ah 1 but 
I’m not fit for home now. One gets spoiled; it’s 
big and silent here. What should I go back to ? I 
don’t seem to realise.” 

Scorrier thought of Hemmings. ** ’Tis a bit 
cramped there, certainly,” he muttered. 

Pippin went on as if divining his thoughts. 
suppose our friend Hemmings would call me foolish ; 
he’s above the little weaknesses of imagination, eh ? 
Yes; it’s silent here. Sometimes in the evening 1 would 
give my head for somebody to talk to— Hemmings 
would never give his head for anything, I think. But 
all the same, I couldn’t face them at home. Spoiled 1 ” 
And slyly he murmured: ^^What would the Board 
«ay if they could hear that ? ” 

Scorrier blurted out : 

**To tell you the truth, they complain a little of 
not hearing from you.” 

Pippin put out a hand, as if to push something away. 
** let them try the life here 1 ” he broke out ; ” it’s 
like sitting on a live volcano— what with our friends, 
**the enemy,’ over there; the men; the American 
competition. I keep it going, Scorrier, but at what 
jL cost — at what a cost I ” 

” But surely — ^letters ? ” 

.^ppio only answered : **Itry — I try I” 

.Sorrier felt widi remorse and wonder that he had 
i^ken the truth. The following day he left for his 
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inspection, and while in the camp of ** the enemy ** 
much was the talk he heard of Pippin. 

Why 1 ” said his host, the superintendent, a little 
man with a face somewhat like an owl’s, ** do’you know 
the name they’ve given him down in the capital — * the 
King ’ — ^good, eh ? He’s made them ^ sit up ’ all along 
this coast. 1 like him well enough — ^good-hearted 
man, shocking nervous ; but my people down there 
can’t stand him at any price. Sir, he runs this colony. 
You’d think butter wouldn’t melt in that mouth of 
his ; but he always gets his way ; that’s what riles ’em 
so ; that and the success he’s making of his mine. It 
puzzles me ; you’d think he’d only be too *glad of 
a quiet life, a man with his nerves. But no, he’s never 
happy unless he’s fighting, something where he’s got 
a chwee to score a victory. I won’t say he likes it, 
but, by Jove, it seems he’s got to do it. Now that’s 
funny 1 I’ll tell you one thing, though — shouldn’t be 
a bit surprised if he broke down some day ; and I’ll 
tell you another,” he added darkly, “ he’s sailing very 
near the wind, with those large contracts that he makes. 
I wouldn’t care to take his risks. Just let them have 
a strike, or something that shuts them down for a spell 
— and mark my words, sir — bit’ll be all u-p with them. 
But,” he concluded confidentially, I wish I had his 
hold on the men ; it’s a great thing in this country. 
Not like home, where you can go round a corner and 
get another gang. You have to make the best you 
can out of the lot you have ; you won’t get another 
man for love or money without you ship him a few 
himdred xniles.” And with a frown he waved his arm 
over the forests to indicate the barrenness of the land. 
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Scortiet finished his inspection and went on a 
shooting trip into the forest. His host met him oh his 
retuzn. “ Just look at this I ” he said, holding out 
a telegram. " Awiul, isn’t it ? ” His fitce e:q>iessed 
a profound commiseration, almost ludicrously mixed 
with the ashamed contentment that men experience at 
the misfortunes of an enemy. 

The telegram, dated the day before, ran thus : 
“ Frightful explosion New Colliery this morning, great 
loss of life feared.” 

Scorrier had the bewildered thought : * Pippin will 
want me now.’ 

He took leave of his host, who called after him : 
‘ You’d better wait for a steamer I It’s a beastly drive I * 

Scorrier shook his head. All night, jolting along 
a, rough track cut through the forest, he thought of 
Pippin. The other miseries of this calamity at present 
left him cold ; he barely thought of die smothered 
men ; but Pippin’s struggle, his lonely struggle with 
this hydra-headed monster, touched him very neatly. 
He fell asleep and dreamed of watching Pippin slowly 
strangled by a snake; the agonised, kin^]^, ironic 
fiice peeping out between two gleaming coils was so 
horribly teal, that he awoke. It was the moment 
before dawn: pitch-black brandies barred the sky; 
with every jolt of the wheels the gleams from the 
lamps danoefl, fiuttastic and intrusive, round fi%os and 
tree-stems, into the cold heart of the forest. For an 
hour or mote Scorrier tried to feign sleqi, and 
hide from the stillness, uid overmastering gloom of 
these great woods. Then softly a whisper of noises 
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Stole forth, a stir of light, and the whole slow radiance 
of the morning glory. But it brought no warmth; 
and Scorrier wrapped himself closer in his cloak, feeling 
as though old age had touched him. 

Close on noon he reached the township. Glamour 
seemed still to hover over it. He drove on to the mine. 
The winding-engine was turning, the pulley at the 
top of the head-gear whiazing round ; nothing looked 
unusual. * Some mistake I * he thought. He drove to 
the mine buildings, alighted, and climbed to the shaft 
head. Instead of the usual rumbling of the trolleys, 
the rattle of coal discharged over the screens, there was 
silence. Qose by. Pippin himself was standing, smirched 
with dirt. The cage, coming swift and silent from 
below, shot open its doors with a sharp rattle. Scorrier 
bent forward to look. There lay a dead man, with 
a smile on his face. 

“ How many ? ” he whispered. 

Pippin answered : Eighty-four brought up — 

forty-seven still below/’ and entered the man’s name 
in a pocket-book. 

An older man was taken out next; he too was 
smiling — ^there had been vouchsafed to him, it seemed, 
a taste of more than earthly joy. The sight of those 
strange smiles affected Scorrier more than all the 
anguish or despair he had seen scored on the faces of 
other dead men. He asked an old miner how long 
Pippin had been at work. 

“ Thirty hours. Yesterday he wer’ below ; we had 
to nigh carry mun up at last. He’s for goin’ down 
again, but the chaps won’t lower mun ” ; the old man 
gave a sigh. I’m waiting for my boy to come up, 
lam.” 

Scorrier waited too— there was fascination about 
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those dead, smiling faces. The rescuing of these men 
who would never again breathe went on and on. 
Scorrier grew sleepy in the sun. The old miner woke 
him, saying : Rummy stuff this here dioke-damp ; 
see, they all dies drunk ! ’’ The very next to be brought 
up was the chief engineer. Scorrier had known him 
quite well, one of those Scotsmen who ate born at the 
age of forty and remain so all their lives. His face — 
the only one that wore no smile — seemed grieving that 
duty had deprived it of that last luxury. With wide 
eyes and drawn lips he had died protesting. 

Late in the afternoon the old miner touched Scorriet’s 
arm, and said : " There he is — ^there's my boy I ” And 
he departed slowly, wheeling the body on a trolley. 

As the sun set, the gang below came up. No further 
search was possible till the fumes had cleared. Scorrier 
heard one man say : “ There^s some we’ll never get ; 
they’ve had sure burial.” 

Another answered him : ’Tis a gude enough bag 
for me I ” They passed him, the whites of their eyes 
gleaming out of faces black as ink. 

Pippin drove him home at a furious pace, not 
uttering a single word. As they turned into the main 
street, a young woman starting out before the horses 
obliged Pippin to pull up. The glance he bent on 
Scorrier was ludicrously prescient of sufferiag. The 
woman asked for her husband. Several times they 
were t^topped thus by women asking for their husbands 
or sons. ** This is what 1 have to go through,” Pippin 
whispered. 

When they had eaten, he said to Scorrier : ** It was 
kind of you to come and stand by me I They take me 
for a go^ poor creature that I am. But shall I ever get 
the men down again ? Their nerve’s shaken. I wish 
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1 were one of those poor lads, to die with a smile like 
that I ” 

Scorrier felt the futility of his presence. On Pippin 
alone must be the heat and burden. Would he stand 
under it, or would the whole thing come crashing to 
the ground ? He urged him again and again to rest, 
but Pippin only gave him one of his queer smiles. 
“ You don’t know how strong I am 1 ” he said. 


IV 

He himself slept heavily ; and, waking at dawn, went 
down. Pippin was still at his desk; his pen had 
dropped; he was asleep. The ink was wet ; Scorrier’s 
eye caught the opening words : 

Gentlemen, — Since this happened I have not 
slept.” , . . 

He stole away again with a sense of indignation that 
no one could be dragged in to share that fight. The 
London Board>room rose before his mind. He 
imagined the portentous gravity of Hemmings ; his 
fiice and voice and manner conveying the impression 
that he alone could save the situation ; the six directors, 
all men of common-sense and certainly humane, seated 
behind large turret-shaped inkpots ; the concern and 
irritation in their voices, asking how it could have 
happened ; their comments : ** An awful thing 1 ” “I 
suppose Pippin is doing the best he can 1 ” Wire 
him on no account to leave the mine idle 1 ” ** Poor 

devils I ” "A fund ? Of course, what ought we to 
give ? ” He had a strong conviction that nothing of 
all this would disturb the commonsense widi which 
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they would go home and eat their mutton. A good 
thing too ; the less it was taken to heart the better I 
But Scorrier felt angry. The fight was so unfair 1 A 
fellow all nerves — ^with not a soul to help him I Well, 
it was his own lookout 1 He had chosen to centre it 
all in himself, to make himself its very soul. If he 
gave way now, the ship must go down 1 By a thin 
thread, Scorrier^s hero-worship still held. * Man 
against nature,’ he thought, back the man.’ The 
struggle in which he was so powerless to give aid, 
became intensely personal to him, as if he had engaged 
his own good faith therein. 

The next day they went down again to the pit-head ; 
and Scorrier himself descended. The fumes had 
almost cleared, but there were some places which 
would never be reached. At the end of the day all but 
four bodies had been recovered. *‘In the day o’ 
judgment,” a miner said, ** they four’ll come out of 
here.”' Those unclaimed bodies haunted Scorrier. 
He came on sentences of writing, where men waiting 
to be suffocated had written down their feelings. In 
one place, the hour, the word Sleepy,” and a signa- 
ture. In another, “ A.F.— done for,” When he 
came up at last Pippin was still waiting, pocket-book 
in hand ; they again departed at a furious pace,^ 

Two days later Scorrier, visiting the sh^t, found its 
neighbourhood deserted — ^not a living thing of any 
sort was there except one Chinaman poking his stick 
into the rubbish. Pippin was away down the coast 
engaging an engineer ; and on his return, Scorrier had 
not the heart to tell him of the desertion. He was 
spared the effort, for Pippin said : ” Don’t be afraid — 
you’ve got bad news ? The men have gone on 
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Scorrier sighed. Lock, stock, and barrel,” 

** I thought so— see what I have here I ” He put 
before Scorrier a telegram : 

** At all costs keep working — ^fatal to stop— manage 
this somehow. — ^H emmings.” 

Breathing quickly, he added : ** As if I didn’t know I 
* Manage this somehow ’ — a little hard I ” 

“ What’s to be done ? ” asked Scorrier. 

** You see I am commanded I ” Pippin answered 
bitterly. “And they’re quite right; we musf keep 
working— our contracts I Now I’m down — not a 
soul will spare me I ” 

The miners’ meeting was held the following day on 
the outskirts of the town. Pippin had cleared the place 
to make a public recreation-ground — a sort of feather 
in the company’s cap ; it was now to be the spot 
whereon should be decided the question of the com- 
pany’s life or death. 

llie sky to the west was crossed by a single line of 
cloud like a bar of beaten gold ; tree shadows swept 
towards the groups of men; the evening savour, 
that strong fragrance of the forest, sweetened the air. 
The miners stood all round amongst the burnt tree 
stumps, cowed, and sullen. They looked incapable 
of movement or expression. It was this dumb para- 
lysis that frightened Scorrier. He watched Pippin 
speaking from his phaeton, the butt of all those sullen; 
restless eyes. Would he last out ? Would the wires 
hold ? It was like the finish of a race. He caught a 
baffled look on Pippin’s &ce, as if he despaired of 
piercing that terrible paralysis. The men’s eyes had 
begun to wander. *He’s lost bis hold,’ thought 
Scorrier ; ‘ it’s all up I ’ 
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« A miner close beside him muttered : ** Look out I ** 
Pippin was leaning forward, his voice had risen, the 
words fell like a whiplash on the faces of the crowd : 
** You shan’t throw me over ; do you think I’ll give 
up all I’ve done for you ? I’ll make you the first power 
in the colony 1 Are you turning tail at the first shot ? 
You’re a set of cowards, my lads 1 ” 

Each man round Scorrier was listening with a 
different motion of the hands— one rubbed them, one 
clenched them, another moved his closed fist, as if stab- 
bing someone in the back. A grisly-bearded, beetle- 
browed, twinkling-eyed old Cornishman muttered: 
** A’hm not troublin’ about that.” It seemed almost as 
if Pippin’s object was to get the men to kill him ; they 
had gathered closer, crouching for a rush. Suddenly 
Pippin’s voice dropped to a whisper : ” I’m disgraced I 
Men, are you going back on me ? ” 

The old miner next Scorrier called out suddenly: 
** Army that’s Cornishmen here to stand by the super- 
intendent ? ” A group drew together, and with 
murmurs and gesticulation the meeting broke up. 

In the evening a deputation came to visit Pippin ; and 
all night long their voices and the superintendent’s 
footsteps could be heard. In the morning. Pippin 
went early to the mine. Before supper the deputation 
came again ; and again Scorrier had to listen hwr after 
hour to the sound of voices and footsteps till he fell 
asleep. Just before dawn he was awakened by a light. 
Pippin stood at his bedside. ** The men go down 
to-morrow,” he said : ** What did I tell you ? Qirry 
me home on my shield, eh ? ” 

In a week the mine was in full work. 
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V 

Two years later, Scorrier heard once more of Pippin. 
A note from Hemmings reached him asking if he cc^d 
make it convenient to attend their Board meeting the 
following Thursday. He arrived rather before the 
appointed time. The secretary received him, and, in 
answer to inquiry, said : Thank you, we are doing 
well — between ourselves, we are doing very well.” 

^‘And Pippin?” 

The secretary frowned. “ Ah, Pippin 1 We asked 
you to come on his account. Pippin is giving us a lot 
of trouble. We have not had a single line from him 
for just two years 1 ” He spoke with such a sense 
of personal grievance that Scorrier felt qmte sorry 
for him. Not a single line,” said Hemmings, 
“ since that explosion — ^you were there at the time, I 
remember 1 It makes it very awkward ; I call it 
personal to m** 

“But how Scorrier began. 

“ We get — ^telegrams. He writes to no one, not 
even to his family. And why? Just tell me why? 
We hear ^him ; he"s a great nob out there. Nothing’s 
done in the colony without his finger being in the pie. 
He turned out the last Government because they 
wouldn’t grant us an extension for our railway — shows 
he can’t be a fool. Besides, look at our balance- 
sheet 1 ” 

It turned out that the question on which Scorrier’s 
opinion was desired was, whether Hemmings should 
be sent out to see what was the matter with the super- 
intendent. During the discussion which ensued, he 
,was an unwilling listener to strictures on Pippin’s 
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silence. *‘The explosion/’ he mutteied at last, '*a 
very trying time I ” 

Mr. Booker pounced on him. “A very trying 
time I So it was — ^to all of us. But what excuse is 
that — ^now, Mr. Scorrier, what excuse is that ? ” 
Scorrier was obliged to admit that it was none. 
“ Business is business — eh, what ? ” 

Scorrier, ga:?ing round that neat Board-room, 
nodded. A deaf director, who had not spoken for 
some months, said with sudden fierceness : It’s 

disgraceful 1 ” He was obviously letting off the 
fume of long-unuttcred disapprovals. One perfectly 
neat, benevolent pld fellow, however, who had kept his 
hat on, and had a single vice — that of coming to the 
Board-room with a brown paper parcel tied up with 
string — ^murmured : We must make all allowances,” 
and started an anecdote about his youth. He was 
gently called to order by his secretary. Scorrier was 
asked for his opinion. He looked at Hemmings. 
** My importance is concerned,” was written all over 
the secretary’s face. Moved by an impulse of 
loyalty to Pippin, Scorrier answered, as if it were all 
settled : ” Well, let me know when you are starting, 
Hemmings — I should like the trip myself.” 

As he was going out, the chairman, old Jolyon 
Forsyte, with a grave, twinkling look at Henimings, 
took him aside. ** Glad to hear you say that about go- 
ing too, Mr Scorrier ; we must be careful — ^Pippin’s 
sudi a good fellow, and so sensitive ; and our friend 
there — a bit heavy in the hand, um ? ” 

Scorrier did in fact go out with Hemmings. The 
secretary was sea-sick, and his prostration, dignified 
but noisy, remained a memory forever; it was sonorous 
and fine — the prostration of superiority ; and the way 
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in which he spoke of it, taking casual acquaintances into 
the caves of his Experience, was truly interesting. 

Pippin came down to the capital to escort them, 
provided for their comforts as if they had been royalty, 
and had a special train to take them to the mines. 

He was a little stouter, brighter of colour, greyer of 
beard, more nervous perhaps in voice and breathing. 
His manner to Hemmings was full of flattering courtesy ; 
but his sly, ironical glances played on the secretary’s 
armour like a fountain on a hippopotamus. To Scorrier, 
however, he could not show enough affection. 

The first evening, when Hemmings had gone to 
his room, he jumped up like a boy out of school. 
“ So I’m going to get a wigging,” he said ; “ I suppose 
I deserve it ; but if you knew — ^if you only knew I . . . 
Out here they’ve nicknamed me ‘ the King’ — ^they say 
I rule the colony. It’s myself that I can’t rule ” ; and 
with a sudden burst of passion such as Scorrier had 
never seen in him : ‘‘ Why did they send this man here ? 
What can he know about the things that I’ve been 
through ? ” In a moment he calmed down again. 

There I this is very stupid ; worrying you like this 1 ” 
and with a long, Idnd look into Scorrier’s face, he 
hustled him off to bed. 

. Pippin did not break out again, though fire seemed 
to smoulder behind the bars of his courteous irony. 
Intuition of <&nger had evidently smitten Hemmings, 
for he made no allusion to the object of his visit. 
There were moments when Scorrier’s common-sense 
sided with Hemmings — ^these were moments when the 
secretary was not present. 

* After all,’ he told himself, * it’s a little thing to 
ask — one letter a month. 1 never heard of such a 
case.’ It was wonderful indeed how they stood it! 
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It showed how much they valued Pippin I What was 
the matter with him? What was the nature of his 
trouble ? One glimpse Soorrier had when even 
Hemmings, as he phnUed it; received quite a turn.” 
It was during a drive back from the most outlying 
of the company’s trial mines, eight miles through the 
forest. The track led through a belt of trees blackened 
by a forest fire. Pippin was driving. The secretary 
seated beside him wore an expression of Hunt alarm, 
such as Pippin’s driving was warranted to evoke from 
almost any face. The sky had darkened strangely, but 
pale streaks of light, coming from one knew not 
where, filtered through the trees. No breath was 
stirring ; the wheels and horses’ hoofs made no sound 
on the deep fern mould. All around, the burnt tree- 
trunks, leafless and jagged, rose like withered giants, the 
passages between them were black, the sky black, 
and black the silence. No one spoke, and literally the 
only sound was Pippin’s breathing. What was it 
that was so terrifying? Scorrier had a feeling of 
entombment; that nobody could help him ; the feeling 
of being face to face with Nature ; a sensation as if 
all the comfort and security of words and rules had 
dropped away from him. And — ^nothing happened. 
They reached home and dined. 

During dinner he had again that old remembrance of 
a little man chopping at a castle with his sword. It 
came at a moment when Pippin had raised his hand 
with the carving-knife grasped in it to answer some 
remark of Hemming^s about the future of the company. 
The optimism in his uplifted chin, the strenuous 
energy in his whispering voice, gave Scorrier a more 
vivid glimpse of Pippin’s nature than he had perhaps 
ever had before. Ihis new country, where nothing 
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but himself could help a man — tbzt was the castle 1 No 
wonder Pippin was impatient of control, no wonder he 
was out of hand, no wonder he was silent — chopping 
away at that I And suddenly he thought : * Yes, and 
ail ^e time one knows. Nature must beat him in the 
end I * 

That very evening Hemmings delivered himself of 
his reproof. He had sat unusually silent; Scorrier, 
indeed, had thought him a little drunk, so portentous 
was his gravity ; suddenly, however he rose. It was 
hard on a man, he said, in his position, with a Board 
(he spoke as of a family of small children), to be kept 
so short of information. He was actually compelled to 
use his imagination to answer the shareholders’ ques- 
tions. This was painful and humiliating; he had 
never heard of any secretary having to use his imagina- 
tion 1 He went further — ^it was insulting 1 He had 
grown grey in the service of the company. Mr. 
Scorrier would bear him out when he said he had 
a position to maintain — ^his name in the City was a high 
one ; and, by George 1 he was going to keep it a high 
one ; he would allow nobody to drag it in the dust — 
that ought clearly to be understood. His directors 
felt they were bdng treated like children; however 
that might be, it was absurd to suppose that he (Hem- 
mings) could be treated like a child 1 . . . The secre- 
tary paused ; his eyes seemed to bully the room. 

** If there were no London oiiice,” murmured Pippin, 
the shareholders would get the same dividends.” 
Hemmings gasped. /^Cornel” he said, **diis is 
monstrous I ” 

“ What help did 1 get from London when 1 first 
came here ? What help have I ever had ? ” 

Hemmings swayed, recovered, and with a forced 
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smile replied that, if this were true, he had been standing 
on his head for years ; he did not believe the attitude 
possible for such a length of time ; personally he would 
have thought that he too had had a little something to 
say to the company’s position, but no matter 1 . . . His 
irony was crushing. ... It was possible that Mr. 
Pippin hoped to reverse the existing laws of the uni- 
verse with regard to limited companies ; he would 
merely say that he must not begin with a company of 
which he (Hemmings) happened to be secretary. 
Mr. Scorrier had hinted at excuses ; for his part, with 
the best intentions in the world, he had great difficulty 
in seeing them. He would go further — ^he did tiot 
see theml The explosion 1 . . . Pippin shrank so 
visibly that Hemmings seemed troubled by a suspicion 
that he had gone too fat. 

** We know,” he said, that it was trying for 
you ” 

“ Trying 1 ” burst out Pippin. 

** No one can say,” Hemmings resumed soothingly, 
“ that we have not dealt liberally.” Pippin made a 
motion of the head. **We think we have a good 
superintendent. 1 go fiirther^ an excellent super- 
intendent. What I say is : Let’s be pleasant I 1 am 
not xnaking an unreasonable request I ” He ended 
on a fitting note of jocularity ; and, as if by consent, 
all three withdrew, each to his own room, without 
another word. 

In the course of the next day Pippin said to Scorrier : 
**It seems I have been very wicked. I must try to 
do better ” ; and with a touch of bitter humour, 
** Hiey are kind enough to think me a good superinten- 
dent, you see 1 After that I must try hard.” 

Scorrier broke in : “ No man could have done so 
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much for them ” ; and; carried away by an impulse to 
put things absolutely straight, went on : ** But, after 
all, a letter now and then, what does it amount to ? ” 

Pippin besieged him with a subtle glance. ^ You 
too ? ” he said — I must indeed have been a wicked 
man I ” and turned away. 

Scorrier felt as if he had been guilty of brutality ; 
sorry for Pippin, angry with himself; angry with 
Pippin, sorry for himself. He earnestly desired to see 
the back of Hemmings. The secretary gratified die 
wish a few days later, departing by steamer with 
ponderous expressions of regard and the assurance of 
his goodwill. 

Pippin gave vent to no outburst of relief, maintain* 
ing a courageous silence, making only one allusion to 
his late guest, in answer to a remark of Scorrier ; 

** Ah 1 don’t tempt me I mustn’t speak behind his 
back.” 


VI 

A month passed, and Scorrier still remained Pippin’s 
guest. As each mail-day approached he experienced 
a queer suppressed excitement. On one of these oc- 
casions Pippin had withdrawn to his room ; and when 
Scorrier went to fetch him to dinner he found him with 
his head leaning on his hands, amid a perfect litter of 
torn paper. He looked up at Scorrier. 

" I can’t do it,” he said, “ I feel such a hypocrite ; 
I can’t put myself into leading-strings again. Why 
should I ask th^e people when I’ve settled evtajtidag 
already ? If it were a vital matter they wouldn’t want 
to hear — ^they’d simply wire, ’Manage this some* 
howl’” 
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Scorriet said nothing, but thought privately : * This 
is a mad business 1 ’ 'Wazt was a letter ? ^Cliy make 
a fuss about a letter? The approach of mail-day 
seemed like a nightmare to the superintendent; he 
, became feverishly nervous like a man under a spell ; 
and, when the niail had gone, behaved like a respite 
criminal. And this had been going on two years I 
Ever since that explosion. Why, it was monomania 1 

One day, a month after Hemmings’ departure, ' 
Pippin rose early from diimer ; his hcc vras flushed, 
he had been drinking wine. !* I won’t be beaten this 
time,” he said, as he passed Scorrier. The latter could 
hear him writing in the next room, and looked in 
presently to say that he was going for a walk. Pippin 
gave him a kindly nod. 

It was a cool, still evening: innumerable stars 
swarmed in clusters over the forests, forming bright 
hieroglyphics in the middle heavens, showering over 
the dark harbour into the sea. Scorrier walked slowly. 
A weight seemed lifted from his mind, so entangled 
had he become in that uncanny silence. At last Pippin 
had broken through the spell. To get that letter sent 
would be the laying of a phantom, the rehabilitation of 
commonsense. Now that this silence was in the throes 
of being broken, he felt curiously tender towards 
Pippin, without tiic hero-worship of old days, but with 
a queer protective feeling. After all, he was different 
from otter men. In spite of his feverish, tenacious 
energy, in spite of his ironic humour, there was some- 
thing of the woman in him I ^d as for this silence, 
diis horror of control — all geniuses had “ bees in their 
bonnets,” and Pippin was a genius in his way 1 

He looked lia^ at the town. Brilliantly lighted it 
had a thriving air— difiicult to believe of the place he 
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remembered ten years back ; the sounds of drinking, 
gambling, laughter, and dandng floated to his ears. 

* Quite a city I ’ he thought. With this queer elation 
on him he walked slowly back along the street, for- 
getting that he was simply an oldish mining expert, 
wiA a look of shabbiness, such as clings to men who 
are always travelling, as if their " nap ” were for ever 
being rubbed off. And he thought of Pippin, creator 
of this glory. 

He had passed the boundaries of the town, and had 
entered the forest. A feeling of discouragement 
instantly beset him. The scents and silence, after the 
festive cries and odours of the town, were undefinably 
oppressive. Notwithstanding, he walked a long time, 
saying to himself that he would give the letter every 
chance. At last, when he thought that Pippin must 
have finished, he went back to the house. 

Pippin had finished. His forehead rested on the 
table, his arms hung at his sides ; he was stone-dead ! 
His face wore a smile, and by his side lay an empty 
laudanum bottle. 

The letter, closely, beautifully written, lay before him. 
It was a fine document, dear, masterly, detailed, 
nothing slurred, nothing concealed, nothing omitted ; 
a complete review of the company’s position ; it ended 
with the words : “ Your humble servant, Richard 
Pippin.” 

Scorrier took possession of it. He dimly under- 
stood that with diose last words a wire had snapped. 
The border-line had been overpassed; the point reached 
where that sense of proportion, whidi alone makes life 
possible, is lost. He was certain that at the moment 
of his death Pippin could have discuss^ Umetallism, 
or any intellectud problem, except the one problem of 
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his own heart ; tbat^ for some mysterious reason, had 
been too much for him, liis death had been the work 
of a moment of supreme revolt — a single instant of 
madness on a single subject I He found on the blot* 
ting-paper, scrawled across the impress of the signature. 
Can’t stand it I ” The completion of that letter had 
been to him a struggle ungraspable by Scorrier. 
Slavery? Defeat? A violation of Nature? The 
death of justice ? It were better not to think of it I 
Pippin could have told — ^but he would never speak 
again. Nature, at whom, unaided, he had dealt so 
many blows, had taken her revenge I . . . 

In the night Scorrier stole down, and, with an 
ashamed face, cut off a lock of the fine grey hair. * His 
daughter might like it 1 ’ he thought. . . • 

He waited till Pippin was buried, then, with the 
letter in his pocket, started for England. 

He arrived at Liverpool on a Thursday morning, and 
travelling to town, drove straight to the office of the 
company. The Board were sitting. Pippin’s successor 
was already being interviewed. He passed out as 
Scorrier came in, a middle-aged man with a large, red 
beard, and a foxy, compromising face. He also was 
a Cornishman. Scorrier wished him luck with a very 
heavy heart. 

As an unsentimental man, who had a proper horror 
of emotion, whose living depended on his good sense, 
to look back on that interview with the Board was 
painful. It had excited in him a rage of which he was 
now heartily ashamed. Old Jolyon Forsyte, the chair- 
man, was not there for once, guessing perhaps that the 
Board’s view of this death wo^d be too small for him ; 
and little Mr. Booker sat in his place. Every one had 
risen, shaken hands with Scorrier, and expressed them- 
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selves indebted for his coming. Scortier placed 
Pippin’s letter on the table, and gravely the secretary 
read out to his Board the last words of their superin- 
tendent. When he had finished, a director said, 
** That’s not the letter of a madman 1 ” Another 
answered : ** Mad as a hatter ; nobody but a madman 
would have thrown up such a post.” Scorrier suddenly 
wididrew. He heard Hemmings calling after him. 
** Aren’t you well, Mr. Scorrier ? aren’t you well, 
sir?” 

He shouted back : ** Quite sane, I thank you.” . • • 

The Naples ‘‘ express ” rolled round the outskirts 
of the town. Vesuvius shone in the sun, uncrowned 
by smoke. But even as Scorrier looked, a white pufi 
went soaring up. It was the footnote to his memories. 

February^ 1901. 
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Its psychic otigin, like that of most human loves and 
hates, was obscure, and yet, like most human hates and 
loves, had a definite point of physical departure — the 
moment when Bowden’s yellow dog bit Steer’s ungait- 
ered leg. Even then it might not have ** got going,” 
as they say, but for the village sense of justice which 
caused Steer to bring his gun next day and solemnly 
execute the dog. He was the third person the dog 
had bitten ; not even Bowden, who was fond of his 
whippet, opposed the execution, but the shot left 
him with an obscure feeling of lost property, a dim 
sense of disloyalty to his dog. Steer was a Northerner, 
an Easterner, a man from a part called Lincolnshire, 
outlandish,, like the Frisian cattle he mixed with the 
Devons on his farm — this, Bowden could not help 
feeling in the bottom of his soul, was what had moved 
his dog. Snip had not liked, any more than his master, 
that thin, spry, red-grey-bearded chap’s experimental 
ways of farming, his habit of always being at^ hour, a 
we^, a month earlier than Bowden ; had not liked his 
lean, dry activity, his thinlegs, his east-wind air. Bowden 
knew tl^t he would have shot Steer’s dog if he himself 
had been the third person Steer’s dog had bitten ; but 
then Steer’s dog had not bitten Bowden, and Bowden’s 
dog bad bitten Steer ; and this seemed to Bowden to 
show that his dog knew what was what. And while 
be was burying the poor brute, he had muttered: 

169 
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Darn the man ! What did he want trapesin’ about 
my yard in his Sunday breeks — seein’ what he could 
get, I suppose I ” And with each shovel of earth he 
threw on the limp yellow body, a sticky resentment 
had oo 2 ed from his spirit and clung, undissolving, round 
the springs of its action. 

To inter the dog properly was a long hot job. 

* He comes and shoots my dog — of a Sunday too, and 
leaves me to bury ’un,* he thought, wiping his round, 
well-coloured face ; and he spat as if the ground in 
front of him were Steer. 

When he had finished and rolled a big stone on to 
the little mound, he went in, and, sitting down moodily 
in the kitchen, said : 

Girl, draw me a glass o’ cider.” Having drunk it, 
he looked up and added : I’ve a-burried she up to 
Crossovers,” The dog was male, a lissome whippet 
unconnected with the business of the farm, and Bowden 
had called him she ” from puppyhood. The dark- 
haired, broad-faced, rather sullen-looking girl whom he 
addressed flushed, and her grey eyes widened with 
pain. ” ’Twas a shame 1 ” she muttered. 

** Ah 1 ” said Bowden. 

Bowden farmed about a hundred acres of half-and- 
half sort of land, some good, some poor, just under the 
down. He was a widower, with a mother and an 
only son. A broad, easy man, with a dark round head, 
a rosy face, and immense capacity for living in the 
moment. Looking at him, you would have said not a 
man in whom things would rankle. But then to 
look at a West Countryman you would say so many 
things that have their lurking negations. He was a 
native of the natives — ^his family went back in die parish 
to times beyond the opening of the register; lus 
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ancestors had been churchwardens in remote dap. His 
£Either» “Daddy Bowden/’ an easy-going, handsome 
old fellow, and a bit of a rip, had died at ninety. He 
himself was well over fifty, but had no grey hair as yet. 
He took life easy, and let his farm off lightly, keeping it 
nearly all to pasture, with a conservative grin (Bowden 
was a Liberal) at the outlandish efforts of his neighbour 
Steer (a Tory) to grow wheat, bring in Frisian stock, and 
use new-fangled tnachines. Steer had originally come 
to that part of the country as a gentleman’s bailiff, and 
this induced a sort of secret contempt in Bowden, 
whose forefathers in old days had farmed their own land 
here round about. Bowden’s mother, eighty-eight 
years old, was a little pocket-woman almost past speech, 
with dark bright eyes and innumerable wrinkles, who 
sat all day long in any warmth there was, conserving 
energy. His son Ned, a youth of twenty-four, bullet- 
headed like all the Bowdens, was of a lighter colour in 
hair and eyes. And the moment of history when 
Steer shot Bowden’s dog, he was keeping company with 
Steer’s niece, Molly Winch, who kept house for the 
confirmed bachelor that Steer was. The other member 
of Bowden’s household, the girl Pansy, was an orphan, 
some said born under a rose, who came from the 
other side of the moor and earned fourteen pounds a 
year. She kept to herself, had dark fine hair, gfey eyes, 
a pale broad face ; “ broody ” she was, given somewhat 
to the “ tantrums ” ; now she would look quite plain ; 
now, when moved or excited, quite pretty. Hers was 
all the housework, and much of the pcmltry-feeding, 
wood-cutting and water-drawing. She was hard-worked 
and often sullen because of it. 

Having finished his cider, Bolden stood in the 
kitchen porch looking idly at a dance of gnats. The 
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weather was fine and the hay was in. It was one of 
those intervals between harvests which he was wont to 
take easy, and it would amuse him to think of his 
neighbour always " puaaivanting ” over some “im- 
provement ” or other. But it did not amuse him this 
evening. That chap was for ever trying to sneak 
ahead of his neighbours ! Young Bowden had just 
milked the cows, and was turning them down the 
lane. The lad would “slick himself up’’ and go 
courting that niece of Steer’s 1 The courtship seemed 
to Bowden suddenly unnatural. A cough made him 
conscious of the girl Pansy standing behind him with 
her sleeves rolled up. 

“ Butiful evenin’,” he* said — “ gude for the com.” 

When Bowden indulged his sense of the aesthetic he 
would apologise with some comment that implied 
commercial benefit or loss ; while Steer would pass on 
with only a dry “Fine evenin’.” In talking with 
Steer one never lost consciousness of his keen “ on- 
the-makeness,” as of a progressive individualist who 
has no means of covering his nature from one’s eyes. 
Bowden one might meet for weeks without realising 
that beneath his uncontradictious pleasantry was a 
self-preservative individualism quite as stubborn. To 
the casual eye, Steer was much more up to date and 
“ civilised ” ; to one looking deeper, Bowden had been 
“ civilised ” much longer. He had grown protective 
covering in a softer climate, or drawn it outward from 
an older strain of blood. 

“ The gnats arc dancin,’ ” he said ; “ fine weather,” 
and the girl Pansy nodded. Watching her turn the 
handle of the separator, he marked her glance straying 
down the yard td where Ned was shutting the lane 
gate. She was a likely-looking wench, with her 
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shapely browned 'arms, and her black hair fine as 
sill;, which she kept brushing back from her eyes with 
her free hand, and it gave him a kind of farmyard 
amusement to see those eyes of hers following his 
son about. “ She*s Ned*s if he wants her — ^young 
hussy I ” he thought. Begad, but it would put 
Steer’s nose out of joint properly, if that girl gofia 
front of his precious niece.” To say that this diought 
was father to a wish would too definitely express the 
drcumambulatory mind of Bowden — a lazy and 
unprecise thinker ; but it lurked and hovered while he 
took his ash-plant and browsed his way out of the yard, 
to have a look at the young bull before supper. At the 
meadow of the coarse water-weed and pasture, where 
the young red bull was grazing, he stood leaning over 
the gate with the swallows Hying high. The young 
bull was “ lukin’-up bravely ” — in another year he 
would lay over that bull of Steer’s — ah, he would that 1 
And a dim savagery stirred in Bowden, then passed in 
the sensuous enjoyment — ^which a farmer never admits 
— at the scent, sight, sounds of his fields in fine weather ; 
at the blue above and the green beneath him, the gleam 
of that thread of water, half-smothered in bulrushes, 
** daggers,” and monkey-flower under the slowly sink- 
ing sun ; at the song of a lark, and the murmuring in 
the ash trees ; at the glistening ruddy coat of the young 
bull and the sound of his cropping. Three rabbits ran 
into the hedge. So that fellow had shot his dog — ^his 
dog that had nipped up more rabbits out of corn than any 
dog he ever owned 1 He tapped his stick on the gate. 
Tlie young bull raised a lazy head, gazed at his master, 
and, flicking his tail at the flies, resumed his pasturing. 

Shot my dog I ” thought Bowden. Shot my 
dog 1 Yu wait a hit 1 ” 
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The girl Pansy turned the handle of the separator, and 
its whining drone mixed with the thoughts and feelings, 
poignant yet formless, of one who had little say in her 
own career. There was an ache in her loins, for hay 
harvest was ever a hard week ; and an ache in her heart, 
because she had no leisure, like Molly Winch and other 
girls who could find time for the piano and to make their 
dresses. She touched her hard frieze skirt. She was 
sick of the ugly thing 1 And she has tened the separator. 
She had to feed the calves, and set the supper, before 
she could change into her Sunday frock and go to even- 
ing church — ^her one weekly festivity. Ned Bowden 1 
Her fancy soared to the monstrous extravagance of her- 
self and Ned walking across the fields to church together, 
singing out of one h}rmn-book ; Ned, who had given 
her a look when he passed just now as if he realised 
at last that she had been thinking of him for weeks. 
A dusky flush crept up in her pale cheeks. A girl must 
think of somebody — she wasn’t old Mother Bowden, 
with her hands on her lap all day, in sunlight or fire- 
shine, content just to be warm I And she turned the 
handle with a sort of frenzy. Would the milk never finish 
running through ? Ned never saw her in her frock — 
her frock sprigged with cornflowers ; he went off too 
early to his courting, Sunday evenings. In this 
old skirt she looked so thick and muddy 1 And her 

arms 1 Gazing despairingly at arms, browned and 

roughened, her fancy took another monstrous flight. 
She saw herself and Molly Winch side by side ungarbed. 
Ah, she would make two of that Molly Winch 1 The 
thought at once pained and pleased her. It was genteel 
to be thin and elegant ; and yet — instinci told her — 
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sttengtb and fiimness of flesh had been desirable before 
ever gentility existed. She let the handle go, suid,lifidiig 
the pail of “ \mte,” hurried down with it to the dark 
b 3 rie, whence the young calves were thrusting their 
red muxzles. She pushed them back in turn — ^greedy 
little things ; smackmg their wet noses, scolding them. 
Ugh I How mucky it was in there — ^they ought to 
give that byre a good clean-up 1 She could barely 
wait for them to finish their drink, one by one — ^little 
slow, eager things — such was the longing in her to be in 
time this evening ; then, bangir^ down the empty pail, 
she ran to set out supper on the long deal table. In the 
last of the sunlight old Mother Bowden’s bright eyes 
seemed to watch her inhumanly. She would never be 
done .in time — ^never be done in time I 

The beef, the cider, the cheese, the bread, the pickles 
— ^whatelse? Lettuce 1 Yes, and it wasn’t washed and 
Bowden loved his lettuce 1 But she couldn’t wait — she 
couldn’t! Perhaps he’d forget it — ^if she put smne 
cream out] From the cool, dark dairy, down the 
little stone passage, she fetdied the remains of the 
scalded cream. 

“ Watch the cat. Missis Bowden ! ” And she ran 
up the wriggling narrow stairs. 

The room she slept in was like a ship’s cabin — ^no 
bigger. She drew die curtain over the pordiole-like 
wiridow, tore off her things and flung them on the 
rurtow bed. This was her weekly change. There 
was a hole in her upder-garment, and she tore it wider 
in her hurry. “ I won’t have time for a good wash,” 
she thought. Taking her one towel, she damped it, 
rubbed it over her, and began to dress furiously. The 
cdrurdi beU had begun its dull, hard single chime. The 
little room was fiery hot, and beads of sweat stood on 
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the girl’s brow. Savagely she thought : ** Why can’t 
I have time to be cool, like Molly Winch ? ” A large 
spider, a little way out from one corner of the ceiling, 
seemed watching her, and she shuddered. She 
couldn’t bear spiders — ^great hairy things I But she 
bad no time to stretch up her hand and kill it. Glandng 
through a chink left by the drawn curtain, to see whether 
Ned had come down into the yard, she snatched up her 
powder-puff — precious possession, nearest approach to 
gentility — and solemnly rubbed it over face and neck. 
Now she wouldn’t shine, an 3 rway I She fastened on her 
Sunday hat, a broad-brimmed straw, trimmed with 
wide-eyed artificial daisies, and stood a moment contem- 
plating her image in a mirror the size of her two hands. 
The scent of the powder, as of gone-off violets, soothed 
her nerves. But why was her hair so fine that it wouldn’t 
stay in place ? — and why black, instead of goldeny- 
brown like Molly Winch’s hair ? Her lip drooped — ^her 
eyes looked wide and mournful in the glass. She 
snatched up her pair of dirty white cotton gloves, took 
her prayer-book, threw open the door, and stood listen- 
ing. Dead silence in the house 1 Ned Bowden’s room, 
with his father’s and his old grandmother’s, were up 
the other stairs. She would luve liked him to see her 
coming down — ^like what the young men did in the 
magaasines, looking up at the young ladies, beautiful and 
cool, descending slowly. But would he look at her 
when he had his best on, going to Molly Winch ? 
She went down the wriggling stadrease; Gnats were 
still dancing outside the porch, ducks bathing and 
preening their feathers in sunlight which had lost all 
sting. She did not sit down, for fear of being caught 
too obviously waiting, but stood changing from tired 
foot to foot, while the scent of powder mingled (jueerly 
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widi the homely odour of the fiumyazd aod the lingering 
perfume of the hay stacked up close by. The bell 
stopped ringing. Should she wait ? Perhaps he 
wasn’t going to church at all : just going to sit with 
Molly Winch, or to walk in the lanes with her. Oh no, 
that Molly Winch was too prim and proper; she 
wouldn’t miss church 1 And suddenly something stirred 
within the girl. What would she not miss for a walk in 
the lanes with Ned ? It wasn’t fair I Some people 
had everything I The sound of heavy .boots from 
stair to stair came to her ears, aod, more swiftly than 
one would have thought natural to that firm body, she 
sped through the yard and passed through the door in 
its high wall to the field path. Scarcely more than a* 
rut, it was strewn with wisps of hay, for they had not 
yet raked this last field, and the air smelled very sweet. 
She dawdled, every sense throbbing, aware of his 
approach behind her, and its measured dwelling on 
either foot which no Bowden could abandon, even 
when late for church. He ranged up; his hair was 
greased, his square figure stuffed handsome into 
board-like Sunday dittos. His red face shone from 
soap, his grey eyes shone from surplus energy. From 
head to foot — ^he was wonderful I Would he pass her, 
or fidl in alongside ? He fell into step. The girl’s 
heart thumped, her cheeks burned under the pdwder, so 
that the scent thereof was released. Young Bowden’s 
arm, that felt like iron, bumped her own, and at the 
thrill which went through her, she half-closed hn cjes. 

** I reckon we’re tu late,” he said. 

Her widened eyes challenged his state. 

” Don’t you want to see Molly Winch, then ? ” 

“ No, 1 don’t want any words about t^ dog.” 

Quick to see her chance, the girl exclaimed : 
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** ’Twas a shame — ^it was ; but she’d think more of 
her uncle’s leg than of ’im, I know.” 

Again his arm pressed hers ; he said : ** Let’s go 
down into thei brake.” 

The bit of common land below the field was high 
with furze, where a few brown-gold blossoms were 
still clinging, A late cuckoo called shrUly from an 
ash tree below. The breeze stirred a faint rustling out 
of the hedgerow trees. Young Bowden sat down 
among the knee-high bracken that smelled of sap, and 
put his arm about her. 


Ill 

In parishes whose farms are scattered and there is 
no real village, gossip has not quite its proper wings ; 
and the first intimation Steer had that his niece was being 
slighted came from Bowden himself. Steer was wont 
to drive the seven miles to market in a small spring 
cart filled with produce on the journey in, and with 
groceries on the journey out. Pie held his east-wind 
face steadily, with eyes fixed on the ears of his mare« 
His niece sometimes sat beside him — one of those 
girls whose china is a little too thin for farm life. She 
was educated, and played the piano. Steer was proud 
of her, in spite of his low opinion of her father, who 
had died of consumption and left Steer’s sister in 
poor circumstances and health. Molly Winch’s face, 
indeed, had refinement ; it coloured easily a faint rose- 
pink, was pointed in the chin, had a slightly tip-tilted 
nose, and pretty, truthful eyes — 2 , nice face. 

Steer’s mare usually did the seven miles in just under 
forty minutes, and he was proud of her, espedally when 
she overhauled Bowden’s mare. The two spring carts 
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travdled abreast of each other just long enough for these 
words to be exchanged : 

“ Mornin/ Bowden I ** 

“ Momin’ I — ihornin*. Miss Molly, *aven*t seen you 
lately ; thought yu were visitin* I ” 

No, Mr. Bowden.” 

Glad to see yu lukin* up s’well. Reckon Ned*s tu 
busy elsewhere just now.” 

It was then that Steer’s mare drew well ahead. 

“ My old mare’s worth two of his,” Steer thought. 
Bowden’^ cart was distant dust before he turned to his 
niece and said : 

“ What’s the matter with Ned Bowden ? When did 
you see him last ? ” 

His shrewd light eyes noted her lips quivering, and 
the stain on her cheeks. 

‘‘ It’s — ^it’s a month now.” * 

« It is — ^is it ? ” was all Steer said. But he flicked the 
mare sharply with his whip, thinking : ** What’s this ? 
Didn’t like that fellow’s face — was he makin’ game of 
us ? ” 

Steer was an abstemious man ; a tot of sloe gin before 
he embarked for home was the extent of his usual 
potations at “ The Drake.” But that day he took two 
tots, because of the grin on the face of Bowden, who 
would sit an hour and more after he had gone absorbing 
gin and cider. Was that grin meant for him and for 
his niece ? 

A discreet man, too, he let a fortnight pass while he 
watched out. Ned Bowden did not come to church. 
Nor was he seen at Steer’s. Molly looked pale and 
peaky. And something deep stirred in Steer. *^If 
he don’t mean to keep his word to her,” he thought, 
" I’ll have the law of him young pup 1 ” 
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People talked no more freely to Steer than he to 
them; and another week had passed before he had 
fresh evidence. It came, after a parish meeting, from 
the schoolmistress, a grey-haited single lady much 
respected. 

“ I don’t like Molly looking so pale and daverdy, 
Mr. Steer ; I’m grieved about Ned Bowden — thought 
he was a steady boy.” 

“ What about him ? ” 

“ That girl at Bowden’s.”. 

Steer flopped into the depths of consciousness. So 
everybody round had known, maybe for weeks, that 
his niece was being jilted for that cross-bred slut; 
known, and been grinning up their sleeves, had they ? 
He announced to his niece that evening : 

I’m goin’ round to Bowden’s.” 

She coloured, then went pale. 

They shan’t put it up on you,” he said, I’ll see to 
that. Give me that ring of his — ^I may want it.” 

Molly Winch silently slipped off her amethyst engage- 
ment ring and gave it to him. 

Steer put on his best hat, breeches and gaiters, took 
a thin stick and set out. 

Corn harvest was coming near, and he crossed a 
field of his own wheat into a field of Bowden’s oats. 
Steer was the only farmer round about who grew wheat. 
Wheat I In Bowden’s view it was all his politics! 
But Steer was thinking : My wheat’s lookin’ well — 
don’t think much of these oats ” (another of his foreign 
expressions, for oats were ** corn ” to Bowden) ; he’ll 
have no straw.” 

He had not been in Bowden’s yard since the day he 
executed the yellow whippet dog, and his calf twitched 
^the brute had given it a shrewd nip. 



The girl Pansy opened the door to him. And seeing 
the flush rise into her pale cheeks, he thought, “ If I were 
to lay my stick across your back, you’d know it, my girl.” 

Bowden had just finished his supper of bacon, beans, 
and cider, and was smoking his pipe before the embers 
of a wood fire. He did not get up, and there seemed 
to Steer something studied and insulting in the way he 
nodded to a chair. He sat down with his stick across 
his knees, while the girl went quickly out. 

“ Butiful evenin,’ ” said Bowden. “ Pine weather 
for the corn. Have a drink o’ cider ? ” 

Steer shook his head. The cautious man was 
making sure of his surroundings before he opened 
fire. Old Mrs. Bowden sat in her chair by the re- 
cessed fire, with her little old back turned to Ae room. 
Bowden’s white-headed bobtail was stretched out 
with his chin on his paws ; a yellow cat croudied, 
still as the Sphinx, with half-closed eyes ; nothing else 
was alive, except ^e slow-ticking clock. 

Steer held up the amethyst ting. 

” See this 1 ” 

Undisturbed ‘by meaning or emotion, Bowden 
turned his face slowly toward the ring. 

“Ah I What about it ? ” 

“ ’Twas given to my neice for a purpose^. Is that 
purpose goin’ to be fulfilled ? ” 

" Tldden for me to say. Ask Ned.” 

Steer closed his hand, slightly covered with reddish 
hairs. 

'* I’ve heard tales,” he said, “ and if he don’ mean 
to keep his word I’ll have die law of him. I’ve always 
thought my niece a sight too good for him; Imt 
if he thinks he can put a slight on her he’s reckoning 
witibout die cose— -t^t’s aU.” 
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Bowden blew out a cloud of smoke. 

“ Ned’s a man grown.” 

Do you abet him ? ” 

Bowden turned his head lazily. 

‘‘ Don’t you come here bullying me.” And again 
he puffed out a cloud of smoke. Its scent increased 
the resentment in Steer, who was no smoker. 

‘‘ Like father, like son,” he said. “ We know what 
your father was like.” 

Bowden took his pipe from his mouth with a fist 
the size of a beefsteak. 

** With the old lady settin’ there I Get out o’ my 
house I ” 

A wave of exasperated blood flooded Steer’s thin 
cheeks. 

You know right well that she hears naught.” 

Bowden replaced his pipe. ’Tes no yuse tachin’ yu 
manners,” he muttered. 

Something twitched in Steer’s lean throat, where the 
reddish-grey hair covered his Adam’s apple. 

“ I’ll give your son a week, and then look out.” 

A chuckle pursued him to the door. 

“ All right 1 ” he thought. “ We’ll see who’ll 
laugh last.” 


IV 

Difficult to say whether morality exists in a man like 
Bowden, whose blood is racy of the soil, and whose 
farmyard is so adjacent. That his son should run 
riot with the girl Pansy would have struck him more, 
perhaps, if Steer had not shot his dog — the afiEur so 
providentially put that fellow’s nose out of joint. It 
went far, in fact, to assuage his outraged sense of prop- 
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erty, End to dull the feeling that he had betrayed his dog 
by not actively opposing village justice. As for the 
“ Law,” the Bowdens had lived for too many genera- 
tions in a parish where no constable was resident to haye 
any belief in its powers. He often broke the law him- 
seUF in a quiet way — shooting stray pheasants and calling 
them pigeons, not inspecting his rabbit-traps morning 
and evening, not keeping quite to date in dipping his 
sheep, and so forth. “ The Law ” could always be 
evaded. Besides, what law was Ned breaking ? That 
was Steer’s talk 1 

He was contemptuously surprised, therefore, when, 
three weeks later, Ned received a document headed 
‘‘ High Courts of Justice, Winch versus Bowden,” 
claiming five hundred pounds for breach of promise of 
marriage. An outlandish trick — with the war on, too 1 
Couldn’t Ned please himself as to what girl he’d take ? 
He was for putting it in the fire. But the more the 
two examined the document the more hypnotised 
they became. Lawyers were no use except to charge 
money-^but, perhaps a lawyer ought to have a 
look at it. 

On market day, therefore, they took it to Applewhite, 
of Applewhite and Carter, who subjected them to a 
prolonged catechism. Had Ned engaged himself to 
the girl ? Well, yes, he supposed he had. ribw had 
he broken off the engagement — ^he had written to the 
girl ? No 1 Well, he had received letters from her 
asking him what was the matter ? Yes, two. Had he 
answered them ? No. Had he seen the girl and done 
it by word of mouth ? No I He had not seen the girl 
for ten weeks. Was he prepared to see the girl or 
write to her ? He was not. Was he ready to marry 
her? No I Why was that? 
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Ned looked at his father; and Bowden looked at 
Ned. The girl Pansy had never been mentioned 
between them. 

Mr. Applewhite repeated his question. Ned. did 
not know. 

According to the lawyer, if Ned did not know, 
nobody did. What had caused the change in his feel- 
ings ? 

It was Bowden who answered 

“ He shot my dog.** 

“Who?” 

“ Steer.** 

Mr. Applewhite was unable to see the connection.. 
If that was all, he was afraid young Mr. Bowden would 
either have to marry the girl or “ stand to be shot at ** 
himself. And suddenly he looked at Ned. “Is 
there anything against this girl?** No, there was 
nothing against her. 

“ Then why not marry her ? ** 

Again Ned shook his bullet head. 

The lawyer smoothed his chin — he was ajpleasant 
fellow — and a good fisherman. 

“ About this young lady. Miss Winch ; excuse my 
asking, but I suppose you haven*t been putting the 
cart before the horse ? ** 

For the third time Ned shook his head. 

No, there had been nothing of that sort. He did not 
add that if there had he might not have been over- 
mastered by the propinquity of the girl Pansy. 

“ There’s another girl in this, I suppose,** said the 
lawyer suddenly. “ Well, I don’t want to hear. It’s 
for you to decide what you’ll do— marry the girl or 
defend the action and get the damages reduced — it’s a 
stiff claim. You and your father h^ better go away^ 
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talk it over again, and let me know. If you defend, 
you’ll have to go up to London. In the box, least 
said is soonest mended. You’ll simply say you found 
you were mistaken, and thought it more honourable to 
break o£F at once than to go on. That sometimes goes 
down rather well with juries, if the man looks straight* 
forward.” 

The Bowdens went away. Steer passed them on the 
journey home. He was alone, driving that mare of 
his. The Bowdens grinned faintly as he went by. 
Then Bowden called out two words 

“Stickin’ plaster 1” 

If Steer heard, he gave no sign, but his ears looked 
very red. 

When his hurrying cart was a speck at the top of the 
steep rise, Bowden turned a little towards his son. 

I want to make that chap sweat,” he said. 

« Ah I ” answered Ned. 

But how to make Steer sweat without sweating 
themselves ? That was what exercised the Bowdens, 
each according to his lights and circumstances, which, 
of course, were very diderent. Even in this quandary 
they did not mention the girl Pansy. To do so would 
have been to touch on feeling ; both felt it better to keep 
to facts and to devices. It was Bowden who put the 
finishing touch to a long and devious silence. 

If yu don’ du nothin’, Ned, I don’ see how they can 
’ave yu. Yu’ve not putt nothin’ on paper. How’m 
they to tell yu don’ mean to marry her ? Fd let ’em 
stew in their own juice. Don’t yu never admit it. 
Drdp word to that lawyer chap that yu’m not guilty.” 

Ned nodded, but underneath his stolidity he could 
not help feeling that it was not so simple as all that. 
To him, though not yet quim tired of the girl Pansy, his 
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first choice had begun to be faintly desirable again~ 
her refinement in the distance enchanted/’ was 
regaining some of its attraction to his cooling blood. 
What would have been the course of events but for 
Steer’s next action, is indeed, uncertain. 


V 

In having the law of “ those two fellows,” Steer 
had passed through an experience with his niece which 
had eonsiderably embittered feelings already acid. The 
girl had shown a “ lady-like ” shrinking from pressing 
a man who had ceased to want her. There was an 
absolute difference between her wishes and her uncle’s. 
He would not have young Bowden marry her for 
anything; he just wanted revenge on the Bowdens. 
She wanted young Bowden still ; but if she couldn’t 
get him, would cry quietly and leave it at that. The two 
points of view had been irreconcilable, till Steer, 
taking the bit between his teeth, assured his niece that 
to bring the action was the only way of inducing young 
Bowden to come back to her. This gave him a bad 
conscience, for he was fond of his niece, and he really 
felt that to bring the action would make that fellow 
Bowden stick his toes in all the more, and refuse to 
budge. He thought always of Bowden first and of the 
five hundred that would come out of bis pocket, not 
out of Ned’s. 

. Steer ov/ned the local weed-sprayer, which by 
village custom was at the service of his neighbours in 
rotation. This year he fetched the sprayer back from 
Pethick’s farm just as it was on the point of going on 
to Bowden’s, without reason given. Bowden, who 
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would not have been above using ** that chap’s sptayer ” 
so long as it came to him from Pethick, ,jn ordinary 
rotation, was above sending to Steer’s for it. He took 
the action as a public proclamation of enmity, and in 
the Three Stars Inn, where he went nearly every 
evening for a glass of cider with a drop of gin and a 
clove in it, he said out loud that Steer was a colley,” 
and Ned wouldn’t be seen dead with that niece of his. 

By those words, soon repeated far and wide, he 
committed his son just when Ned was cooling rapidly 
towards the girl Pansy, and beginning to think of 
going to church once more and seeing whether Molly 
wouldn’t look at him again. After all, it was he, not 
bis father, who would have to go into the witness-box ; 
moreover, he had nothing against Molly Winch. 

Now that the feud was openly recognised by village 
tongues, its origin was already lost. No one — ^hardly 
even the Bowdens — remembered that Bowden’s dog 
had bitten Steer, and Steer had shot it ; so much spicier 
on the palate was Ned’s aberration with the girl Pansy, 
and its questionable consequences. G>rn harvest pass^ 
and bracken harvest ; the autumn gales, sweeping in 
from the Atlantic, spent their rain on the moor ; the 
birch-trees goldened and the beech-trees grew fox-red, 
and, save that Molly Winch was never seem, that 
Bowden and Steer passed each other as if they were 
stocks or stones, and for the interest taken in the girl 
Pansy’s appearance by anyone who had a glimpse of 
her (not often now, for she was seldom out of the 
farmyard), the afbir might have been considered at an 
end. 

Steer was too secretive and too deadly in earnest to 
mention the breach-of-promise suit ; the Bowdens, at 
once too defiant of the law and too anxious to forget 
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it. By never mentioning it, even to each other, and 
by su<^ occasional remarks as : Reckon that diap*s 
bit ofF more than he can chu,*’ they consigned it to a 
future which to certain temperaments never exists 
until it is the present. They had, indeed, one or two 
legal reminders, and Ned had twice to see Mr. Apple- 
white on market days, but between all this and real 
apprehension was always the slow and stolid confidence 
that “ the Law ” could be avoided if you “ sat tight and 
did’n du nothin".** 

When therefore, in late November, Ned received a 
letter from the lawyer telling him to be at the High 
Courts of Justice in the Strand, London, at ten-thirty in 
the morning on the next day but one, prepared to give 
his evidence, a most peculiar change took place in that 
bullet-headed youth. His appetite abandoned him; 
sweat stood on liis brow at moments unconnected with 
honest toil. He gave the girl Pansy black looks ; and 
sat with liis prepared evidence before him, wiping the 
palms of his hands stealthily on his breeches. That 
which he had never really thought would spring was 
upon him after all, and panic, such as nothing physical 
could have caused in him, tweaked his nerves and para- 
lysed his brain. But for his father he would never have 
come up to the scratch. Born before the halfpenny 
Press, and unable to ride a bicycle, unthreatened, 
moreover, by the witness-box, Bowden — after a long 
pipe — ^gave out his opinion that it ** widden never du 
to let that chap ’ave it all his own way. There wasn’t 
nothin’ to it, if Ned kept a stiff upper lip. ’Twid 
be an ’oliday-like in London for them both.” 

So, dressed in tbeii; darkest and most board-like 
twee^, with black bowler hats, they drove in next 
day to catch the London train, with a small boy bobbing 
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on a board behind them to drive the mare back home. 
Deep within each was a resentful feeling that this came 
of women ; and they gave no thought to the feelings 
of the girl who was the plaintiff in the suit, or of the 
girl who watched them drive out of the yard. While 
the train swiftly bore them, stolid and red-faced, 
side by side, the feeling grew within them that to make 
a holiday of this would spite that chap Steer. He 
wanted to make them sweat ; if they did not choose 
to sweat — it was one in the eye for him. 

They put up at an hotel with a Devonshire name in 
Covent Garden, and in the evening visited a music-hall 
where was a show called the “ Rooshian Ballet.” They 
sat a little forward with their hands on their thighs, 
their ruddy faces, expressionless as waxworks, directed 
towards tlxe stage, whereon ** Les Sylphides ” were 
floating white and ethereal. When the leading danswse 
was held upside down, Bowden’s mouth opened 
slightly. He was afterwards heard to say that she had 
got some legs on her.” Unable to obtain refreshment 
after the performance, owing to the war, they sought the 
large flasks in their bedroom, and slept, snoring soundly, 
as though to express even in their slumbers a contempt 
for the machinations of ** that chap. Steer.” 


VI 

Though sorely tried by the “ pernickety ” nature of 
his niece. Steer had been borne up by the thought that 
he had only to hold on a little longer to obtain justice. 
How he h^ got her to the starting-post he res^y did 
not know, so pitiably had she ” jibbed.” The con- 
viction that go^ solid damages would in the end be 
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better for her than anything else had salved and soothed 
a conscience really affected by her nervous distress. Her 
pale face and reddened eyes on the way to the court 
disturbed him, and yet he knew they were valuable — she 
was looking her best for the occasion. It would be all 
over — ^hc told her — ^in an hour, and then she should go 
to the seaside — ^what did she say to Weston-super-Mare 
(with one syllable)? She said nothing, and he had 
entered the Law Courts with his arm through hers, and 
his upper lip very long. The sight of the two Bowdens 
seated in a bench in the corridor restored the burning 
in his heart. He marked his niece’s eyes slide round 
when they passed young Bowden. Yes 1 She would 
take him even now I He saw Ned shuffle his feet, and 
Bowden grin, and he hurried her on — ^not for anything 
would he forego the five hundred out of that fellow’s 
pocket. At that moment the feud between him and 
his neighbour showed naked — those young people were 
but the catspaw of it. The custom of the court com- 
peUed them all presently to be sitting in a row, divided 
faction from faction by not more than the breadth of 
a pig. Steer’s thin face, racked by effort to follow the 
patter of the chap in a wig, acquired a sort of maniacal 
fixity ; but he kept hold of his niece’s arm, squeezing 
it half-consciously now and again, and aware of her 
shrinking faint look. As for “those two fellows,” 
they sat as they might have at an auction, giving nothing 
away, putting the whole business in its proper place — 
monkey tricks that must fiul if they “ sat tight and 
didn’ du nothin’.” It seemed unjust to Steer that they 
should seem unmoved while his niece was wilting 
beside him. When she went up, trembling, into the 
“ dock,” a strong scent of camphor floated from Steer, 
stirred from his clothes by the heat within him. He 
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could hardly hear her, and they kept telling her to speak 
up. He saw tears roll down her cheeks ; and the 
ginger in his greying hair and beard brightened the 
while he stared at the Bowdens, who never moved. 
They didn’t ask her much — not even Bowden’s couhsdl 
—afraid to, he could see I And, vaguely through his 
anger and discomfort. Steer felt that, with her lady- 
likeness,” her tears, her shrinking, she was making a 
good impression on judge and jury. It enraged him 
to see her made to shrink and weep, but it delighted 
him too. 

She came back to his side and sat down, all shrunk 
into herself. Bowden’s counsel began outlining the 
defence, and Steer listened with his mouth a little open— 
an outrageous defence, for what did it amount to but 
a confession that the fellow had played fast and loose I 
His client — said coiinsel — came into court not to defend 
this action, but to express his regret as an honourable 
man for having caused the plaintiff distress, though 
not, he would submit, any material damage, for, now 
that they had seen her in the box, it would be absurd to 
suppose that what was called her ** value in the marriage 
market ” had deteriorated. His client had come there 
to tell them the simple truth that, finding his feelings 
towards the plaintiff changed, he had considered it 
more honourable, wise and merciful, to renounce his 
eil^gement before it was too late, rather than to enter 
into a union from the start doomed to unhappiness, 
which, the gentlemen c£ the jury must remember, would, 
in the nature of men and things, fall far more heavily on 
the plaintiff than on the defendant himself. Though 
fully admitting his responsibility for the mistake he 
made and the hastiness of which he had been guilty, 
the defendant believed tbgj would give him credit for 
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his moral courage in stopping before it was too late» 
and ’saving the plaintiff from a miserable fiasco. 

At the words ** moral courage,” Steer had righted 
himself in his seat so suddenly that the judge was seen 
to blink. Moral courage 1 ” Wasn’t anybody going 
to tell those dodos there that the fellow had been play- 
ing the rip with that cross-bred girl ? Wasn’t anybody 
going to tell them that Bowden had put his son up to 
this to spite him — Steer ? A sense of mystification and 
falsity muddled and enraged him ; it was all bluff and 
blarney, like selling a horse. 

With the robust common-sense characteristic — coun- 
sel went on — of plain and honest men, the jury would 
realise that one could not have things both ways in this 
world — ^however it might be in the next. The sad 
records of the Divorce Court showed what was the out- 
come of hasty and ill-considered marriages. They gave 
one to think furiously, indeed, whether these actions 
for breach of promise, with their threat of publicity, 
were not responsible for much of the work of that dis- 
mal tribunal. He would submit that vrhere you had, 
as here, a young man admitting his error and regretting 
it, yet manly enough to face his ordeal in order to save 
the plaintiff— and in less degree himself, of course — 
from a life of misery, that young man was entitled, ii 
not to credit, at least to just and considerate treatment 
at the hands of his fellow-citizens, who had themsel1N» 
all been young, and, perhaps, not always as wise as Solo- 
mon. Let them remember what young blood was 
— a sunny lane in that beautiful Western county, the 
scent of honeysuckle, a pretty girl — and then let them 
lay their hanck on their hearts and say that they them- 
selves might not have mistaken the emotions of a 
moment for a lifelong feeling. 
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“ Don^t let us be hypocrites, gentlemen, and pretend 
that we always carry out that to which in moments of 
midsummer madness we commit ourselves. My client 
will tell you quite simply, for he is a simple country 
youth, that he just made a mistake, which no one regrets 
more than he, and then I shall leave it in your hands — 
confident that, sorry as we all are for the disappointment 
of this charming girl, you will assess the real values of 
the case with the instinct of shrewd and understanding 
men.” 

Well, I*m darned I ” 

“ H’sh I Silence in the Court 1 ” 

The mutter, which had been riven from Steer by 
counsel’s closing words, by no means adequately ex- 
pressed feelings which grew with every monosyllable 
from that ** young ruffian ” answering the cunning 
questions of his advocate. 

With his sleek bullet-head he looked sheepish enough, 
but the thing was being made so easy for him — ^that was 
what seemed villainous to Steer, that and the sight of 
Bowden’s face, unmoved, the breadth of two pigs away. 
When his own counsel began to cross-examine. Steer 
became conscious that he had made a hideous mistake. 
Why had he not caused his lawyer to drag in the girl 
Pansy ? What on earth had he been about to let his 
natu^ secretiveness, his pride in his niece, prevent him 
using the weapon which would have alienated every 
sympathy from that young rascal ? He tingled with 
disappointed anger. So the fellow was not to be 
shown up properly I It was outrageous. And then 
suddenly his ears pricked. ‘’Now, young man,” 
counsel was saying, “ don’t you think that in days like 
these you can serve your country better than by going 
about breaking girls’ hearts ? . • . Kindly answer that 
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question! • . . Don’t waste his Lordship’s time. 
Yes ? Speak up, please.” 

“ I’m workin* the land — I’m growin’ food for you 
to cat I ” 

** Indeed 1 The jury will draw their own conclusions 
as to what sort of leniency they can extend to a young 
man in your position.” 

Steer’s lips relaxed. That was a nasty one I 

Then came the speeches from counsel on both sides, 
and everything was said over again, but Steer had lost 
interest ; disappointment nagged at him, as at a man 
who has meant to play a fine innings — and gets out for 
seven. Now the Judge was saying everything that 
everybody had said and a little more besides. The 
jury must not let themselves this, and let themselves 
that. Defendant’s counsel had alluded to the Divorce 
Court — they must not allow any such consideration to 
weigh with them. While the law was what it was^ 
breach-of-promise actions must be decided on their 
merits. They would consider this, and they would 
consider that, and return a verdict, and give damages 
according to their consciences. And out the jury 
filed. Steer felt lonely while they were absent. On 
one side of him were those Bowdens, whom he wanted 
to make sweat ; on the other his niece, whom, to judge 
from her face, he bad made sweat. He was not a lover 
of animals, but a dog against his legs would have been 
a comfort during that long quarter of an hour, while 
those two enemies of his so stolidly stared before them. 
Then the jury came back, and the sentiment in his heart 
stuttered into a form he could have sent through the 
post. 

Oh, Lord, make them sweat I Your humble ser- 
vant, J. Steer.” 
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We find for the plaintiff, with damages-^-three 
hundred pounds.” 

Three hundred I And costs — ^with costs it would 
come to five I And Bowden had no capital ; he was 
always on the edge of borrowing to get through — yes, it 
would push him hard I And, grasping his niece’s arm. 
Steer rose and led her out by the right-hand door, while 
the Bowdens sought the left. In the corridor his lawyer 
came up. The fellow hadn’t half done his job ! And 
Steer was about to say so, when those two passed, walk- 
ing as though over turnips, and he heard Bowden say : 

“ Think he’ll get that stickin’-plastcr — ^let *im wait 
an’ see 1 ” 

He was about to answer when the lawyer laid hold 
of his lapel. 

** Get your niece away, Mr. Steer ; she’s had enough.” 

And, without sense of conquest, with nothing but 
a dull, irritable aching in his heart. Steer took her arm 
and walked her out of the precincts of the law. 


vn 

The news that Ned Bowden had ” joined up ” 
reached the village simultaneously with the report that 
Steer had ** shot ” him in London for three hundred 
pounds and costs for breaking his promise to Molly 
Winch. The double sensation was delicious. Honours 
seemed so easy that no one could see which had come 
offbest. It was fairly clear, however, that Molly Winch 
and the girl Pansy had come off worst. And ttere was 
great curiosity to see them. This was not found 
possible, for Molly Winch was at Weston-super-Mare 
and the girl Pansy invisible, even by those whose 
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business took them to Bowden’s yard. Bowden him- 
self put in his customary appearance at The Three 
Stars, where he said quite openly that Steer would 
never see a penny of that money ; Steer his customary 
appearances at church, where he was a warden, and 
could naturally say nothing. Christmas passed, and the 
New Year wore on through colourless February and 
March, when every tree was bare, the bracken’s russet 
had gone dark-dun, and the hedgerows were songless. 

Steer’s victory had lost him his niece ; she had dis- 
played invincible reluctance to return as a conquering 
heroine, and had gone into an office. Bowden’s victory 
had lost him his son, whose training would soon be 
over now, and whose battalion was in Flanders. 
Neither of the neighbouring enemies showed by word 
or sign that they saw any connection between victory 
and loss ; but the schoolmistress met them one after- 
noon at the end of March seated in their carts face to 
face in a lane so narrow that some compromise was 
essential to the passage of cither. They had been 
there without movement long enough for their mares 
to begin grazing in the hedge on either hand. Bowden 
was sitting with folded arms and an expression as of his 
own bull on his face. Steer’s teeth and eyes were 
bared very much like a dog’s when it is going to bite. 

The schoolmistress, who had courage, took hold of 
Bowden’s mare and backed her. 

“ Now, Mr. Steer,” she said, “ pull in to your left, 
please. You can’t stay here all day, blocking the lane 
for everybody.” 

Steer, who, after all, prized his reputation in the parish, 
jerked the reins and pulled into the hedge. And the 
schoolmistress, without more ado, led Bowden’s mare 
past, foot by foot. The wheels scraped, both carts 
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jolted slightly ; the two fanners’ faces, so close together, 
moved no muscle, but when the carts had drawn clear, 
each, as if by agreement, expectorated to his right. 
The schoolmistress loosed the head of Bowden’s mare 
and said : 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Mr. Bowden ; 
you and Mr. Steer.” 

“ How’s that ? ” said Bowden. 

” How’s that, indeed ? Everybody knows the state 
of things between you. No go^ can come of it. In 
war-time, too, when we ought all to be united. Why 
can’t you shake hands and be friends ? ” 

Bowden laughed. 

” Shake ’ands with that chap ? I’d suner shake ’ands 
with a dead pig. Let ’im get my son back out o’ the 
Army.” 

The schoolmistress looked up at him. 

** Ah I I hope you’re going to look after that poor 
girl when her time comes,” she said. 

Bowden nodded. 

Never fearl I’d suner my grandchild was hers 
than that niece of Steer’s.” 

The schoolmistress was sUent. 

Well,” she said at last, ” it’s an unchristian state of 
mind.” 

“ Yu go to St4Kr, Ma’am, an’ see whetheif* he’ll be 
more Qiristianlike. He ’olds the plate out, Sundays.” 

This was precisely what the good lady did. More, 
perhaps from curiosity than in a proselytising mood. 

** What 1 ” said Steer, who was installing a beehive. 
” When that God-damed fellow put his son up to jilting 
my niece 1 ” 

And you a Qiristian, Mr. Steer I ” 

There’s a limit to that. Ma’am,” said Steer drily. 
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** In my opinion, not even our Lord could have put up 
with that chap. Don’t you waste your breath trying 
to persuade me.” 

Dear me I ” murmured the schoolmistress ; " I 
don’t know which of you is worst.” 

The only people, in feet, who did know were Steer 
and Bowden, whose convictions about each other in- 
creased as the spring came in with song and leaf and 
sunshine, and there was no son to attend to the sowing 
and the calving, and no niece to make the best butter 
in the parish. 

Towards the end of May, on a “ brave ” day, when 
the wind was lively in the ash-trees, and the buttercups 
bright gold, the girl Pansy had her hour ; and on the 
following morning Bowden received this letter from his 
son : 

** Dear Father, 

“ They don’t let us tell where we are, so ail I 
can say is there’s some crumps come over that stop at 
nothing, and you could bury a waggon where they hit. 
The grub is nothing to complain of. Hope you have 
done well with calves. The green there is within sight 
of here wouldn’t keep a rabbit going half a day. The 
thing I wish to sayis : If lhave a son by you know who— 
call it Edward, after you Rnd me. It makes you think 
out here. She would like to hear |^rhaps that I will 
marry her if I come back, so as not to have it on my 
mind. There is some German prisoners in our sections 
— big fellows, and proper swine with their machine- 
guns, I can tell you. Hope you are well, as this leaves 
me. Has that swine Steer given over asking for his 
money ? I would like to see the old farm again. Tell 
Granma to keep warm. No more now from your 
loving son, ** Ned.” 
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After standing for some minutes by the 'Weighing- 
machine trying to make head or tail of his own sensa- 
tions, Bowden took the letter up to the girl Pansy, lying 
beside her offspring in her narrow cabin of a room. In 
countrymen who never observe themselves, a letter or 
event which ploughs up fallow land of feeling, or blasts 
the rock of some prejudice, causes a prolonged mental 
stammer or hiatus. So Ned 'wanted to marry the girl 
if he came home 1 The Bowdens were an old family, 
the girl cross-bred. It wasn’t fitting I And the news 
that Ned had it on his mind brought home to Bowden, 
as never before, the danger his son was in. With 
profound instinct he knew that compunction did not 
seriously visit those who felt life sure and strong 
within them ; so that there was a kind of superstition in 
the way he took the letter up to the girl. After all, the 
child was as much bone of Ned’s bone and of his own 
as if the girl had been married in church — a boy too. 
He gave it her with the words : Here’s a present for 
yu and Edward the Seventh.” 

The village widow, accustomed to attend these simple 
cases, stepped outside, and while the girl was reading,. 
Bowden sat down on the low seat beneath the little 
window. The ceiling just touched his head, so that he 
did not care to remain standing. Her coarse night- 
gown fell back from her strong arms and neck,^ her hair 
showed black and lustreless on the coarse pillow ; he 
could not see her face for the letter, but he heard her 
sigh. Somehow he felt sorry. 

** Shud ought to du yu good,” he said. 

Dre^ping the letter, so that her eyes met his, the girl 
spoke. 

“ ’Tisn’ nothin’ to me ; Ned don’t care for me no 
more.” 
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Something inexpressibly cheerless in the tone of her 
voice, and uncannily searching in her dark gaze, dis- 
turbed Bbwden. ' 

** Cheer up I ” he murmured ; “ yu’ve got a mon- 
strous baby there, all to yureself.” 

Going up to the bed, he clucked his tongue and held 
his finger out to the baby. He did it softly, and with 
a sort of native aptitude. 

“ He’m a proper little man.” Then he took up the 
letter, for there “ wasn’t,” he felt, “ no yuse in leavin’ it 
there against Ned if an’ in case he should change his 
mind when he came safe ’ome.” But, as he went out, 
he saw the girl Pansy put the baby to her breast, and 
again he felt that disturbance, as of pity. With a nod 
to the village widow, who was sitting on an empty 
grocery-box reading an old paper by tbe light coming 
through lialf a skylight, Bowden descended the twisting 
stairs to the kitchen. His mother was seated where 
the sunlight fell, her bright little dark eyes moving 
among their mass of wrinkles. Bowden stood a 
moment watching her. 

“ Well, Granny,” he said, “ y’um a great-granny 
now.” 

The old lady nodded, mumbled her lips a little in 
a smile, and rubbed one hand on the other. Bowden 
experienced a shock. 

“ There ain’t no sense in ct,” he muttered to himself, 
without knowing too well what he meant. 


vm 


Bowden did not attend when, three weeks later, the 
baby was christened Edward Bowden. He spent the 
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Jufic morning in his cart with a bull calf, taking it to 
market. The cart did not run well, because the weight 
of the calf made it jerk and dip. Though used to it 
all his life, he had never become quite case-hardened to 
separating calves from their mothers. Bowden had 
a queer feeling for cattle — ^more feeling, indeed, than 
he had for human beings. He always sat sulky when 
there was a little red beast tied up and swaying there 
behind him. Somehow he felt for it, as if in some 
previous existence he might himself have been a red bull 
calf. 

Passing through a village someone called : 

** ’Eard the nus ? They beat the Germans up 
proper yest’day mornin*.” 

Bowden nodded. News from the war was now 
nothing but a reminder of how that fellow Steer had 
deprived him of Ned’s help and company. The war 
would be over some day, he supposed, but they didn’t 
sqem to get on with it, gaining ground one day and losing 
it the next, and all the time passing this law and that 
law interfering with the land. Didn’t they know the 
land couldn’t be interfered with — the cuckoos ? Steer, 
of course, was all part of this interference with the land 
— ^the fellow grew wheat where anybody could have 
told him it co^dn’t be grown 1 

The day was hot, the road dusty, and that chap Steer 
hanging about the market like t^ coUey he was— so 
that Bowden imbibed freely at ** The Drake ” before 
making a start for home. 

When he entered his kitchen the newly christened 
baby was lying in a grocery box, padded with a pillow 
and shawl, just out of the sunlight in which old Mrs. 
Bowden sat moving her hands as if weaving a spell. 
Bowden’s sheepdog had lodged its nose on the edge of 
aa 
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the box, and was snifEng as if to ascertain the difference 
in the baby. In the background the girl Pansy moved 
on her varying business ; she looked strong again, but 
pale still, and daverdy,’^ Bowden thought. He stood 
beside the box contemplating the monstrous ’’ baby. 
It wasn’t like Ned, nor an 3 rt]:^g, so far as he could see. 
It opened its large grey eyes while he stood there. 
That colley Steer would never have a grandchild, not 
even one born like this I The thought pleased him. 
He clucked to the baby with his tongue, and his sheep- 
dog jealously thrust its head with mass of brushed-back 
snowy hair under his hand. 

** Hullo 1 ” said Bowden. ** What*s matter wi’ 
yu?” 

He went out presently, in the slanting sunlight, to 
look at some beasts he had on the rough grounds 
below his fields, and the dog followed. Among the 
young bracken and the furze not yet in bloom again, 
he sat down on a stone. The afternoon was glorious 
beyond all words, now that the sun was low and its 
glamour had motion, as it were, and flight across the 
ash-trees, the hawthorn, and the fern. One May-tree 
close beside him was still freakishly in delicate flower, 
with a sweet and heavy scent ; in the hedge the round, 
cream-coloured heads of the elder-flower flashed, flat 
against the glistening air, while the rowans up the 
gully had passed already from blossom to brown un- 
rounded berries. 

There was all the magic of transition from season to 
season, even in the song of the cuckoo, which flighted 
arrow-like to a thorn-tree up the rocky dingle, and 
started a shrill calling. Bowden counted his beasts, 
and marked the fine sheen on their red coats. He was 
drowsy from his hot day, frcun the cider he had drunk. 
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and the hum of the flies in the fern. Unconsciously he 
enjoyed a deep and sensuous peace of watmth and 
beauty. Ned had said there was no green out there I 
It was unimaginable I No green — not the keep of 
a rabbit ; not a curling young caterpillar-frond of fern ; 
no green tree for a bird to light on I And Steer had 
sent him out there 1 Through his drowincss that 
thought came flapping its black wings. Steer 1 who 
had no son to fight, who was making money hand over 
fist. It seemed to Bowden that a malevolent fortune 
protected that stingy chap, who couldn't even take his 
glass. 

There were little blue flowers, speedwell and milk- 
wort, growing plentifully in the rough grass around ; 
Bowden noted, perhaps for the first time, that small 
natural luxury of which Steer had deprived his son by 
sending him to where no grass grew. 

He rose at length, retracing his slow-lifted tread up 
the lane, deep-soiled with the dried dung of his cows, 
where innumerable gnats danced level with the elder* 
blossom and the ash-leaves. He entered the yard as 
the village postman was leaving it. The man stopped 
in the doorway, and turned his red face, white head, 
and dark eyes blinking in the level sunlight. 

“ There’s a talegram for yu. Mist Bowden,” he said, 
and vanished. 

“ What’s that ? ” said Bowden dully, and passed in 
under the porch. 

The ** tsdegram ” lay unopened on the kitchen table,, 
and Bowden stared at it. Very few such missives had 
come his way, perhaps not half-a-dozen in his fifty odd 
years. He took it up — ^handling it rather as he might 
have handled a fowl that would peck — and broke it 
open with his thumb. 
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“ Greatly regret inform you your son killed in action 
on seventh instant. — ^War Office.” 

He read it through again and again before he sat 
down heavily, dropping it on the table. His round 
solid face looked still and blind, its mouth just a little 
open. The girl Pansy came up and stood beside him. 

** Here 1 ” he said ; “ read that.” 

The girl read it and put her hands up to her ears. 

“ That idn* no yuse,” he said, with surprising quick- 
ness. 

The girl’s pale face crimsoned ; she uttered a little 
wail and ran f^rom the room. 

In the whitewashed kitchen the only moving things 
were the clock’s swinging pendulum and old Mrs. 
Bowden’s restless eyes, close to the geranium on the 
window sill, where the last of the sunlight fell before 
passing behind the house. Minute after minute 
ticked away before Bowden made a movement — his 
head bowed, his shoulders rounded, his knees apart. 
Then he got up. 

** God for ever darn the blasted colley 1 ” he said 
slowly, gathering up the telegram. “Where’s my 
stick ? ” 

Lurching blindly he walked round the room, watched 
by the old woman’s little dark bright eyes, and went 
out. He went at his unvaried gait on the path towards 
Steer’s, slowly climbing the two stiles and emerging 
from the field into Steer’s farmyard. 

“ Master in ? ” he said to the boy who stood by the 
cow-byre. 

“ No.” 

“Where is he then?” 

“ Not ’ome from market yet.” 

“ Oh, he idden, idden he 1 ” 
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And Bowden turded up into the lane. There was 
a dull buz2ing in his eats^ but his nostrils moved, 
savouring the evening scents, of grass, of cow-dung, 
dried earth, and hedgerow weeds. liis nose was alive, 
the rest within him all knotted into a sort of bitter tangle 
round his heart. The blood beat in his temples, ssid 
he dwelled heavily on foot and foot. Along this road 
Steer must come in his cart — God for ever darn him I 
Beyond his own top pasture he reached the Inn abutting 
on the road. From the bench in there under the win- 
dow he could see anyone who passed. The innkeeper 
and two labourers were all the company as yet. Bow- 
den took his usual mug and sat down on the window 
seat. He did not speak of his loss, and they did not 
seem to know of it. He just sat with his eyes on the 
road. Now and then he responded to some question, 
now and then got up and had his mug refilled. Some- 
one came in ; he noted the lowering of voices. They 
were looking at him. They knew. But he sat on silent 
till the inn closed. It was still daylight when he 
lurched back up the road towards home, intent on not 
missing Steer. The sun bad gone down ; it was very 
still. He leaned against the wicket-gate of his top field. 
Nobody passed. Twilight crept up. The moon rose. 
An owl l^gan hooting. Behind him in the field from 
a group of beech-trees the shadows stole out ever so 
fisunt in the flowery grass and darkened slowly in the 
bri^tening moonlight. 

Bowden leaned his weight against the wood— one 
knee crooked, and then the other — ^in dogged stupe- 
faction. He had begun imagining things, but not very 
much. No grass, no trees, where his son had been 
killed, no birds, no animals ; what could it be like — 
,all mucky grey in the moonlight — and Ned’s face all 
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grey 1 So he would never see Ned^s face any more I 
That colley. Steer — that colley. Steer I His dead son 
would never see and hear and smell his home again* 
Vicarious home-sickness for this native soil and scent 
and sound — this nest of his fathers from time beyond 
measuring — swept over Bowden. He thought of the 
old time when his wife was alive and Ned was bom. 
His wife — why I she had brought him six, and of the 
lot he had only saved ” Ned, and he was a twin. He 
remembered how he had told the doctor that he wasn’t 
to worry about the “ maiden ” so long as he saved the 
boy. He had wanted the boy to come after him here ; 
and now he was dead, and that — that colley, Steer I 

He heard the sound of wheels — a long way off, but 
coming steadily. Gripping his stick he stood up 
straight, staring down the road all barred with moon- 
light and the dusk. Closer came the rumble, the clop- 
clop of hoofs, till the shape of horse and cart came out 
of darkness into a bright patch. Steer’s right enough 1 
Bowden opened his wicket-gate and waited. The cart 
came slowly ; Bowden saw that the mare was lame, and 
Steer was leading her. He lurched a yard out from the 
gate. 

“ ’Ere,” he said, ** I want to speak to yu. Come in 
’erel” 

The moonlight fell on Steer’s thin, bearded face. 

“ What’s that ? ” he answered. 

Sowden turned towards the gate. 

“ Hitch the mare up ; I want to settle my account.” 

He saw Steer stand quite still, as if debating, then pass 
the reins over the gate* His voice came sharp and 
firm: 

Have you got that money, then ? ” 

** Ah ! ” said Bowden, and drew back under the ^ 
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trees. He saw Steer coming cautiously— the colley— 
with a stick in his hand. He raised his own. 

** That’s for Ned,” he said, and struck with all his 
might. 

The blow fell short a little ; Steer staggered back, 
raising his stick. 

He struck again, but the sticks clashed, and, dropping 
his own, Bowden lurched at his enemy’s throat. He 
had twice Steer’s strength and bulk; half his lean 
quickness and sobriety. They swayed between the 
beech'trunks, now in shadow, now in moonlight which 
greyed their faces, and showed the expression in their 
eyes, of men out to kill. They struggled chest against 
chest, striving to throw each other, with short, hard 
gruntings. They reeled against a trunk, staggered and 
unclinched, and stood, breathing hard, glaring at each 
other. All those months of hatred looked out of their 
eyes, and their hands twitched convulsively. Suddenly 
Steer went on his knees, and gripping Bowden’s legs, 
strained at them till the heavy, unsteady bulk pitched 
forward and fell over Steer’s back with stunning weight. 
They rolled on the grass then, all mixed up, till they 
came apart, and sat facing each other, dazed — Bowden 
from the drink shaken up within him. Steer from the 
weight which had pitched upon his spine. They sat 
as if each knew there was no hurry and they were there 
to finish this ; watching each other, bent a little forward, 
their legs stuck out in the moonlight, their mouths open, 
breathing in hard gasps, ridiculous — to each other! 
And suddenly the church bell began to toll. Its 
measured sound at first reached only the surface of 
Bowden’s muddled brain, dully devising the next 
attack ; then slid into the cham^rs of his conscious- 
ness. Tolling ? Tolling I For whom ? His hands 
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fell by his sides. Impulse and inhibition, action and 
superstition, revenge and mourning gripped each other 
and rolled about within him. A long minute passed. 
The bell tolled on. A whinny came from Steer’s lame 
mare outside the gate. Suddenly Bowden staggered 
up, turned his back on his enemy, and, lurching in the 
moonlight, walked down the field for home. The 
clover among the wild grasses smelled sweet ; be heard 
the sound of wheels — Steer had started again I Let 
him go I ’Twasn’t no use — ’twidden bring Ned back I 
He reached the yard door and stood leaning against it. 
Cold streaming moonlight filled the air, covered the 
fields ; the pollarded aspens shivered above him ; on 
the low rock-wall the striped roses were all strangely 
coloured ; and a moth went by brushing his cheek. 

Bowden lowered his head, as if butting at the beauty 
of the night. The bell had ceased to toll — no sound 
now but the shiver of the aspens and the murmur of 
a stream. ’Twas monstrous peaceful — surely I 

And in Bowden something went out. He had not 
the heart to hate. 


1921. 
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Long ago it is, now, that 1 used to see him issue from 
the rectory, followed by his dogs, an Irish and a fox 
terrier. He would cross to the churchyard, and, at the 
gate, stand looking over the Cornish upland of his cure 
of souls, towards the sea, distant nearly a mile. About 
his black thin figure there was one bright spot, a little 
gold cross, dangling on his vest. His eyes at such 
moments were like the eyes of fishermen watching from 
the cliffs for pilchards to come by ; but as this fisher of 
men marked the grey roofs covered with yellow lichen 
where his human fishes dwelt, red stains would come 
into his meagre cheeks. His lips would move, and he 
would turn abruptly in at the gate over wluch was 
written : This is the Gate of Heaven.” 

A certain green spot within that churchyard was 
kept clear of grave-stones, which thickly covered all 
the rest of the ground. He never — ^I believe — ^failed 
to look at it, and think : ** I will keep that corner free. 
I will not be buried amongst men who refuse their 
God 1 ” 

For this was his misfortune, which, like a creq>ing 
fate, had come on him year by year throughout his 
twenty years of rectorship. It had eaten into his heart, 
as is the way with troubles which a man cannot under- 
stand. In plain words, his catch of souls had dwindled 
season by season till, from three hundred when he was 
first presented to the living, it barely numbered forty. 
Sunday after Sunday he had conducted his three services. 

209 
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Twice a week from the old pulpit, scanning through the 
church twilight that ever scantier flock of faces, he had 
in his dry, spasmodic voice — ^whose harsh tones, no 
doubt, were music to himself — pronounced this conduct 
blessed, and that accursed, in accordance with his creed. 
Week after week he had told us all the sinfulness of not 
attending God’s House, of not observing the Lord’s 
Day. He had respected every proper ritual and cere- 
mony ; never refusing baptism even to the illegitimate, 
nor burial to any but such as took their own lives ; 
joining in marriage with a certain exceptional alacrity 
those whose conduct had caused scandal in the village. 
His face had been set, too, against irreverence ; no one, 
I remember, might come to his church in flannel 
trousers. 

Yet his flock had slowly^ diminished I Living, un- 
married, in the neglected rectory, with his dogs, an old 
housekeeper, and a canary, he seemed to have no 
interests, such as shooting, or fishing, to take him away 
from his parish duties ; he asked nothing better than to 
cmter the houses and lives of his parishioners ; and as 
be passed their doors — ^spare, black, and clean-shaven 
— ^he could often be seen to stop, make, as it were, 
a minatory gesture, and walk on with his himgry eyes 
fixed straight before him. Year by year, to encourage 
them he printed privately and distributed documents 
containing phrases such as these : ** It were better for 
him that a mill-stone were hanged about his neck, and 
he were cast into the sea.” ** But the fearful and un- 
bebeving shall have their part in the lake which bumeth 
with fire and brimstone.” When he wrote them his 
eyes — fancy — ^flared, as though watching such penalties, 
in process of infliction. Had not his parishioners in 
justice merited those fates ? 
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If, in his walks, he came across a truant, some fisher- 
man or farmer, he would always stop, with his eyes 
fastened on the culprit’s face : 

You don’t come to church now ; how’s that ? ” 

Like true Cornishmen, hoping to avoid unpleasant- 
ness, they would offer some polite excuse ; They didn’t 
know exactly, 2 ur — the missus ’ad been ailin’ ; there 
was always somethin’ — ^likc — that f This temporising 
with the devil never failed to make the rector’s eyes 
blaze, or to elicit from him a short dry laugh : ** You 
don’t know what you’re saying, man I You must be 
mad to think you can save your soul that way 1 This 
is a Christian country I ” 

Yet never after one of these encounters did he see 
the face of that parishioner in his church again. Let 
un wait I ” they would murmur, tidden likely we’m 
gwine to his church t’be spoke to like dogs 1 ” 

But, indeed, had they been dogs, the rector would 
not have spoken to them like that. To dogs his con- 
duct was invariably gentle. He might be seen some- 
times beside a field of standing corn, where the heads 
of his two terriers could be marked spasmodically emer- 
ging above the golden stalks, as they hunted a covey of 
partridges or brood of young pheasants which they had 
scented. His harsh voice could be heard calling them : 
“ Jim, Jim I Pat, Pat I To heel, you rascals 1 ’’ But 
when they came out, their tongues lolling ecstatically, 
he only stooped and shook his filler at them, and they 
would lick his hand, or rub themselves against his 
trousers, confident that he would never strike them. 
With every animal, with every bird and insect he was 
like this, so gentle that they trusted him completely. 
He could often be surprised sitting on a high slate stile, 
or standing in a dip of the wide road between banks of 
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gorse and bramble^ with his head, in its wide hat, rather 
to one side, while a bull£nch or hedge-sparrow on a 
branch, not three feet off, would be telling him its little 
tale. Before going for a walk he would sweep his 
ficld-gljiss over the pale-gold landscape of cornfield, 
scorch^ pasturage and sand-dune, to see if any horse 
seemed needing water, or sheep were lying on its back. 
Ht was an avowed enemy, too, of traps and gins, and 
whenever he met with one, took pains to ensure its 
catching nothing. Such consistent tenderness to dumb 
animals was perhaps due to a desire to take their side 
against farmers who would not come to church ; but 
more, I think, to the feeling that the poor things had 
no souls, that they were here to-day and gone to- 
morrow — they could not be saved and must be treated 
with compassion, unlike those men with immortal 
spirits entrusted by God specially to his care, for whose 
wanton disobedience no punishment, perhaps, could 
be too harsh. It vras as if, by endowing him with her 
authority over other men, the Qiurch had divided him 
into two. 

For the view he took of life was very simple, un- 
disturbed by any sense of irony, unspoiled by curiosity, 
or desire to link effect with cause, or, indeed, to admit 
the necessity of cause at all. At some fixed date God 
had made the earth of matter ; this matter He had 
divided into the inanimate and the animate, unconnected 
with each other ; animate matter He had again divided 
into men, and animals ; in men He had placed souk, 
making them in His own image. Men again He had 
divided into the Church and other men ; and for the 
government and improvement of these other men, 
God had passed Himself into His Church. That 
Church again had passed herself into her ministers. 
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Thus, on the Church’s minister — ^placed by Providence 
beyond the fear of being in the wrong — ^there had been 
enjoined the bounden duty of instructing, ruling, and 
saving at all costs the souls of men. 

This was why, I think, when he encountered in the 
simple folk committed to his charge a strange dumb 
democratic spirit, a wayward feeling that the universe 
vras indivisible, that power had not devolved, but had 
evolved, that tUngs were relative, not absolute, and so 
forth — expressed in their simple way, he had experienced 
from the first a gnawing irritation which, like a worm, 
seemed to have cankered his heart. Gradually one had 
seen this canker stealing out into his face and body, 
into his eyes and voice, into the very gestures of his 
lean arms and hands. His whole form gave the im« 
pression of a dark tree withered and eaten by some 
desiccating wind, like the stiff oaks of his Cornish up- 
land, gnarled and riven by the Atlantic gales. 

Night and day in the worn old rectory, with its red 
conservatory, he must have brooded over the wrong 
done him by his people, in depriving him of his just due, 
the power to save their souls. It was as though an 
officer, gagged and bound at the head of his company, 
should^ have been forced to watch them manceuvring 
without him. He was like a schoolmaster tied to his 
desk amongst the pandemonium of his scholars. His 
failure was a fact strange and intolerable to him, in- 
explicable, tragic — a fact mured up in the mystery which 
each man’s blindness to the nature of his own spirit 
wraps round his relations with his fellow beings. He 
could not doubt that, bereaved by their own wilful 
conduct of his ministrations, of the Church in fact, and, 
through the Church, of God, his parishioners were 
given up to damnation. If they were thus given up to 
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damnation, he, their proper pastor — ^their rightful 
leader, the symbol of the Church, that is of God — ^was 
but a barren, withered thing. This thought he could 
not bear. Unable to see himself as others saw him, he 
searched to find excuses for them. He found none ; 
for he knew that he had preached no narrow doctrines 
cursed with the bigotry which he recognised in the 
Romish or Nonconformist faiths. The doctrines and 
dogmas he was appointed to administer were of the 
due and necessary breadth, no more, no less. He was 
scrupulous, even against his own personal feeling, to 
observe the letter of the encyclicals. Thus, nothing 
in the matter of his teaching could account for the 
gradual defection of his flock. Nor in the manner of 
it could he detect anything that seemed to himself un- 
justified. Yet, as the tide ebbed from the base of the 
grey cliffs, so, without haste, with deadly certainty, the 
tide ebbed from his church. What could he, then, 
believe but that his parishioners meant to be personally 
offensive to himself? 

In the school-house, at the post office, on the green, 
at choir practice, or on the way to service, wherever he 
met them, one could see that he was perpetually detect- 
ing small slights or incivilities. He had come, I think, 
almost to imagine that these people, who never came to 
church, fixed the hours of their births and deaths and 
marriages maliciously, that they might mock at the in* 
convenience caused to one who neither could, nor 
would, refuse to do his duty. It was blasphemy they 
were committing. In avoiding God’s church, yet re* 
quiring such services of His minister, they were making; 
God their servant. 

One could find him any evening in his study, his chin 
testing on his hand, the oil-lamp flaring slightly, his 
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dogs curled up beside him, and the cloth coyer drawn 
over the cage of his canary so that the little creature 
should not suffer from the light. Almost die first 
words he spoke would show how ceaselessly he 
brooded. “ Nothing,”, he would say, ** ever prospers 
in this village ; I’ve started this and that 1 Look at the 
football club, look at the Bible class — ail no good 1 
With people such as these, wanting in all reverence, 
humility, and love of discipline I You have not had 
the dealings with them that I have I ” 

In truth his dealings with them had become notorious 
throughout the district. A petidon, privately sub- 
scribed, and presented to the Bishop for his removal, 
had, of course, met with failure. A rector could not 
be removed from his living for any reason — ^it had been 
purchased for him by hisjfather. Nor could hb posidon 
as minister be interfered with on any such excuse as 
that of the mere personal dislike of Ids panshioners — 
as well, indeed, seek by peddon to remove the Church 
herself. The knowledge of his unassailable posidon 
found expression among his parishioners in dogged 
looks, and the words : “ Well, we don’t trouble ! ” 

It was in the twendeth year of his rectorship that 
a slight collision with the parish council drew from him 
this letter : ** It is my duty to record my intendon to 
attend no more meedngs, for I cannot, as a Christian, 
continue to meet those who obstinately refuse to come 
to church.” 

It was then late Sq)tembcr, and the harvest festtval 
had been appointed for the following Sunday. The 
week passed, but the farmers had provided no ofieiings 
for the decoradon of the church ; the fishermen, too, 
accustomed by an old tradidon in that parish to supply 
smne purchased fruit in lieu of thdr shining fishes. 
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sent nothing. The boycott had obviously been 
preconcerted. 

But when the rector stepped that Sunday into the 
pulpit the church was fuller than it had been for many 
years. Men and women who had long ceased to attend 
had come, possessed evidently by an itch to see how 
th* old m a n ** would take it. The eyes of the farmers 
and fishermen, hardened by the elements, had in them 
a grim humorous curiosity, such as one may remark in 
the eyes of a ring of men round some poor wretch, 
whom, moved by a crude sense of justice, they have 
baited into the loss of dignity. Their faces, with 
hardly an exception, seemed to say : “ Sir, we were 
given neither hand nor voice in the choosing of you. 
From the first day you showed us the cloven hoof. We 
have never wanted you. If we must have you, let us 
at all events get some sport out of you 1 ” > 

The rector*s white figure rising from the dark pulpit 
received without movement the shafts of all our glances ; 
his own deep-set hungering eyes were fixed on the Bible 
in his hand. He gave out his text : ** The kindly fruits 

of the earth, in due season ” 

His voice — ^strangely smooth and low that morning, 
I remember — began discoursing of the beneficence and 
kindliness of God, who had allowed the earth to provide 
men year by year with food, according to their needs. 
It was as though the mellow sentiment of that season of 
fruition had fallen on his exiled spirit. But presently 
he paused, and, leaning forward, looked man by man, 
woman by woman, at us aU. lliose eyes now had in 
them the peculiar flare which we knew so well. His 
voice rose again : ** And how have you met this bene- 
£aK:tion, my brethren, how have you shown your grati- 
tude to God, embodied in His Church and in me, her 
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appointed representative ? Do you thinks then, that 
God will let you insult Him with impunity ? Do you 
think in your foolish pride that God will suffer you un- 
punished to place this conspired slight on Him ? If 
you imagine this, you are woefully mistaken. 1 know 
the depths of your rebellious hearts ; I read them like 
this Book. You seek, you have always sought, to set 
my authority at defiance — a wayward and disobedient 
generation. But let me tell you ; God, who has set 
His Holy Gaurch over you, is a just and strong God ; 
as a kind master chastises his dogs for their own good, 
so will He chastise you. You have sought to drive me 
out from among you ” — and from his pale twisting 
lips, through the hush, there came a sound like a laugh 
— “ to drive the Church, to drive God Himself, away I 
You could not have made a grosser error. Do you 
think that wc, in solemn charge of your salvation, are to 
be moved by such puerile rebellion ? Not so I God 
has appointed us — to God alone we are accountable. 
Not if every man and woman in the parish, aye, and 
every child, deserted this church, woidd I recoil one 
step from my duty, or resign my charge I As well 
imagine, forsooth, that your great Church is some poor 
man-elected leader, subject to your whims, and to be 
deposed as the fancy takes you 1 Do you conceive the 
nature of the Church and of my office to be so mean and 
petty that I am to feed you with the food you wish me 
to feed you with, to lead you into such fields as you 
dictate? No! my brethren, you have not that power I 
Is the shepherd elected by the sheep ? Listen, then, 
to the truth, or to your peril be it 1 The Church is 
a rock set up by God amongst the shifting sands of life. 
It comes from Heaven, not from this miserable earth. 
Its mission is to comnumd, yours to obey. If the last 
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man in this Quistian country proved a rebel and a 
traitor, the Church and her ministers would stand im- 
movable, as I stand here, firm in my sacred resolve to 
save your souls. Go down on your knees, and beg 
God to forgive you for the wanton insult you have 
offered Him I . . . Hymn 266 : * Lead, kindly Light, 
amid the encircling gloom 1 ’ ” 

Through the grey aisles, where so great a silence 
reigned, the notes of the organ rose. The first verse 
of that hymn was sung only by the choir and a few 
women’s voices ; then one by one the men joined in. 
Our voices swelled into a shout louder than we had 
ever heard in the little church before — a mutinous, 
harsh, roaring sound, as though, in the words of that 
gentle hymn, each one of this grim congregation were 
pouring out all the resentment in his heart. The roar 
emerging through the open door must have startled 
the passing tourists, and the geese in the neighbouring 
farmyard. It ended with a groan like the long-drawn 
sob of a wave sucking back. 

In the village all the next week little except this ser- 
mon was discussed. Farmers and fishermen are men 
of the world. The conditions of their lives, which arc 
guarded only by their own unremitting efforts, which 
are backed by no authority save their own courage in 
the long struggle with land and sea, gives them a certain 
deep philosc^hy. Amongst the fishermen there was 
one white-bearded old fellow who even seemed to see 
a deep significance in the rector’s sermon. ‘^Mun 
putts hissel’ above us, like the Caar o’ Roossia,” he said, 
’tes the sperrit o’ the thing that’s wrong. Talk o’ 
lovin’ kindness, there’s none ’bout the Church, ’slur’s 
I can see, ’tes all : ' Du this, or ye’ll be blasted I * This 
man — ^he’s a regular chip o’ the old block I ” He spoke^ 
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indeed, as though the rector’s attitude towards them 
were a symbol of the Qiurch’s attitude to men. Among 
the farmers such analogies were veiled by the expression 
of simpler thoughts : 

" Yu med tak’ a ’arse to the watter, yu can’t mak’ un 
drink 1 ” 

“ Whu wants mun, savin’ our souls I Let mun 
save’s own 1 ” 

“ We’m not gude enough to listen to his prachin’, 
I rackon I ” 

It was before a congregation consisting of his clerk, 
two tourists, three old women, one of them stone deaf, 
and four little girls, that the unfortunate man stood next 
Sunday morning. 

Late that same wild and windy afternoon a jeering 
rumour spread down in the village : ** Th’ old man’s 
up to Tresellyn ’Igh Cliff, talkin’ to the watters 1 ” 

A crowd soon gathered, eager for the least sensation 
that should break monotony. Beyond the combe, 
above the grey roofs of the fishing village, Trcsscllyn 
High Cliff rises abruptly. At the top, on the very edge, 
the tiny black shape of a man could be seen standing 
with his arms raised above his head. Now he kneeled, 
then stood motionless for many minutes with hands 
outstretched ; while behind him the white and brown 
specks of his two terriers were visible, couched along 
the short grass. Suddenly he could be seen gesticu- 
lating wildly, and the speck shapes of the dogs leaping 
up, and cowering again as if terrified at their master’s 
conduct. 

For two hours this fantastic show was witnessed by 
the villagers with gloating gravity. The general ver- 
dict was : ** Th* old man’s carryin’ on praapcrly.” But 
very gradually the sight of that tiny bl^k figure appeal- 
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ing to his God — ^the God of his Church militant which 
lived by domination — ^roused the superstition of men 
who themselves were living in primitive conflict with 
the elements. They could not but appreciate what was 
so in keeping with ^e vengeful spirit of a fighting race. 
One could see that they even began to be afraid. Then 
a great burst of rain» sweeping from the sea, smothered 
all sight of him. 

Early next morning the news spread that the rector 
had been found in his armchair, the two dogs at his 
feet, and the canary perched on his dead hand. Piis 
clothes were unchanged and wet, as if he had sunk into 
that chair, and passed away, from sheer exhaustion. 
The body of “ the poor unfortunate gentleman ” — ^thc 
old housekeeper told me — ^was huddled and shrunk 
together ; his chin rested on the little gold cross dang- 
ling on his vest. 

They buried him in that green spot, apart from his 
parishioners, which he had selected for his grave, 
placing on the tombstone these words : 


HIC JACET 

P W — 


PASTOR ECCLESIiE BRITANNIC^ 
‘*GOD IS love"' 
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The Petty Sessions Court at Linstowe was crowded. 
Miracles do not happen every day, nor are rectors 
frequently charged with larceny. The interest roused 
wotdd have relieved all those who doubt the vitality 
of our ancient church. People who never went outside 
their farms or plots of garden had walked as much as 
three miles to sec the show. Mrs. Gloyn, the sandy- 
haired little keeper of the shop where soap and herrings, 
cheese, matches, boot-laces, bulPs-cyes, and the other 
luxuries of a countryside could be procured, remarked 
to Mrs. Redland, the farmer^s v^e, ** ^Tis quite a 
gatherin’, like.” To which Mrs. Redland replied, 
” ’Most like church of a Sunday,” 

More women, it is true, than men were present, 
because of their greater piety, and because most of them 
had parted with pounds of butter, chickens, ducks, 
potatoes, or some such offertory in kind during the past 
two years, at the instance of the rector. They had a 
vested interest in this matter, and were present, iccom- 
panied by their grief at value unreceived. From 
Trover, their little village on the top of the hill two miles 
from Linstowe, with the squat church-tower, beautifully 
untouched, and the body of the building ruined by 
perfect restoration, they had trooped in ; some even 
coming from the shore of the Atlantic, a mile beyond, 
across the Downs, whence other upland square church- 
towers could be viewed on the sky-line against the 
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grey January heavens. The occasion was in a sense 
unique, and its piquancy strengthened by that rivalry 
which is the essence of religion. 

For there was no love lost between church and 
chapel in Trover, and the rector’s flock had long been 
forced in their power of “parting” by fear lest 
“ chapel ” (also present that day in court) should mock 
at his impecuniosity. Not that his flock approved of 
his poverty. It had seemed “silly-like” ever since 
the news had spread that his difficulties had been 
caused by a faith in shares. To improve a secure if 
moderate position by speculation would have not 
seemed wrong if he had succeeded, but failure had made 
Him dependent on their butter, their potatoes, their 
eggs and chickens. In that parish, as in others, the 
saying “ Nothing succeeds like success ” was true, nor 
had the villagers any abnormal disposition to question 
the title-deeds of affluence. 

But it is equally true that nothing irritates so much as 
finding that one of whom you have the right to beg is 
begging of you. This was why the rector’s tall, thin, 
black figure, down which a ramrod surely had been 
passed at birth ; his narrow, hairless, white and wasted 
face, with red eyebrows over eyes that seemed now 
burning and now melting ; his griazled red hair under a 
hat almost green with age ; his abrupt and dictatorial 
voice ; his abrupt and mirthless laugh — all were on their 
nerves. His barked-out utterances, “ I want a pound of 
butter — ^pay you Monday 1 ” “I want some potatoes — 
pay you soon ! ” had sounded too often in the ears of 
those who had found his repayments so far purely 
spiritual. Now and then one of the more cynical would 
remark, “ Ah I I told un my butter was all to market.” 
Or, “ The man can’t have no principles — ^hc didn’t get 
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no chicken out o’ me.” And yet it was impossible to let 
him and his old mother die on them — ^it would give too 
much pleasure ‘*ovcr the way.” And they never 
dreamed of losing him in any other manner, because 
they knew his living had been purchased. Money had 
passed in that transaction; the whole fabric of the 
Church and of society was involved. His professional 
conduct, too, was flawless ; his sermons long and fiery ; 
he was always ready to perform those supernumerary 
duties — weddings, baptisms, and burials — ^which yielded 
him what revenue he had, now that his income from the 
living was mortgaged up to the hilt. Their loyalty 
held as the loyalty of people will when some great 
institution of which they are members is endangered. 

Gossip said that things were in a dreadful way at the 
Rectory; the external prosperity of that red-brick 
building surrounded by laurels which did not flower, 
heightened ironically the conditions within. The old 
lady, his mother, eighty years of age, was reported 
never to leave her bed this winter, because they had no 
coal. She lay there, wi^h her three birds flying about 
dirtying the room, for neither she nor her son would 
ever let a cage-door be shut — deplorable state of 
things I The one servant was supposed never to be 
paid. The tradesmen would no longer leave goods be- 
cause they could not get their money. Most of the 
furniture had been sold ; and the dust made you sneeze 

fit to bust yourself, like.” 

With a litde basket on his arm the rector collected 
for bis household three times a week, pursuing a kind 
of method, always in the apparmt belirf that h6 would 
pay on Monday, and observing the Sabbath as a day 
of rest. His mind seemed ever to cherish the faith 
that his shares were" on the point of recovery ; his 
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spidt never to lose belief in his divine right to be sup- 
ported. It was extremely difficult to refose him ; the 
postman had twice seen him standing on the railway line 
that ran past just below the village, ** with ’is ’at off, as 
if he was in two minds — ^like 1 ” This vision of him 
close to the shining metals had powerfully impressed 
many good souls who loved to make flesh creep. They 
would say, I wouldn’ never be surprised if someat’ 
’appened to ’im one of these 'days I ” Others, less 
romantic, shook their heads, insisting that he wouldn’ 
never do nothin’ while his old mother lived.” Others 
again, more devout, maintained that he wouldn’ 
never go against the scriptures, settin’ an example like 
that 1 ” 


n 

The Petty Sessions Court that morning resembled 
church on the occasion of a wedding, for the villlagers 
of Trover had put on their black clothes and grouped 
themselves according to their religious faiths — 
" Church ” in the right, “ Chapel ” in the left-hand aisle. 
They presented all that rich variety of type and mono- 
tony of costume which the remoter country still affords 
to the observer ; their mouths were almost all a little 
open and their eyes fixed with intensity on the Bench. 
The three magistrates — Squire Pleydell in the chair. Dr. 
Becket on his left, and “ the Honblc” Calmady on his 
right — ^were by most seen for the first time in their 
judicial capacity ; and curiosity was divided between 
their proceedings and observation of the rector’s 
prosecutor, a small baker from the town whence the 
village of Trover derived its necessaries. The face 
of this fellow, like that of a white walrus, and the back 
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of his bald head were of interest to everyone until 
the case was called and the rector himself entered. In 
his thin black overcoat he advanced and stood as if a 
little dazed. Then, turning his ravaged face to the 
Bench, he jerked out : 

“ Good morning I Lot of people I ” 

A constable behind him murmured : 

Into the dock, sir, please.” 

Moving across, he entered the wooden edifice. 

Quite like a pulpit,” he said, and uttered his barking 
laugh. 

Through the court ran a stir and shuffle, as it might 
be of sympathy with his lost divinity, and every eye was 
fixed on that tall, lean figure, with the red, grey- 
streaked hair. 

Entering the witness-box, the prosecutor deposed as 
follows : 

Last Tuesday afternoon, your Honours, I ’appened 
to be drivin* my cart meself up through Trover on to 
the cottages just above the dip, and I’d gone in to Mrs. 
’Oney’s, the laundress, leavin’ my cart standin’, same as 
1 always do. I ’ad a bit o’ gossip, an’ when 1 come out, 
I see this gentleman walHn’ away in front towards 
the village street. It so ’appens I ’appened to look in 
the back o’ my cart, and I thinks to meself : ^ That’s 
funny I There’s only two flat rounds — ^’ave I left two 
’ere by mistake I ” 1 calls to Mrs. ’Oney an’ 1 says, 
* I ’aven’t been absent, ’avc I, an’ left ye two ? ’ ‘ No,’ 
she says, ‘ only one — ’ere ’tis 1 Why ? ’ chc says. 
‘ Well,’ I says, * I ’ad four when I come in to you ; 
there’s only two now. ’Tis funny 1 ’ I says. ‘ ’Ave 
you dropp^ one ? ’ she says. * No,’ I says, * 1 counted 
’em.’ ^ That’s funny,’ she says ; ’ pediaps a dog’s ’ad 
it.’ ‘ *E may ’ave,’ I sap, ‘ but the only thing I see on 
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the road is that there/ An’ I pointed to this gentleman* 
‘ Oh I ’ she says, ‘ that’s the rector/ ‘ Yes,’ I says, 
*I ought to know that, seein* ’e’s owed me money a 
matter of eighteen months. I think 1*11 drive on,* I 
says. Well, I drove on, and come up to this gentleman. 
’E turns ’is ’ead and looks at me. * Good-afternoon ! * 
he says — ^likc that. * Good-afternoon, sir,’ I says. 

* You ’aven’t seen a loaf, *ave you ? ’ *E pulls the 
loaf out of ’is pocket. ‘ On the ground,’ ’e says ; 

‘ dirty,’ ’e says. * Do for my birds 1 Ha I ha 1 ’ like 
that. ‘ Oh ! ’ I says, ‘ indeed 1 Now I know ! * I 
says. I kept my ’ead, but I thinks : * That’s a bit too 
light-’eartcd. You owes me one pound eight and tup- 
pence ; I’ve whistled for it getting on for two years, 
but you ain’t content with that, it seems ! Very well,* 
1 thinks ; ‘ we’ll see. An’ I don’t give a darn whether 
you’re a parson on not I ’ I charge ’im with takin’ my 
bread.” 

Passing a dirty handkerchief over his white face and^ 
huge gingery moustache, the baker was silent. Suddenly 
from the dock the rector called out : ** Bit of dirty 
bread — feed my birds. Ha, ha I ” 

There was a deathly little silence. Then the baker 
said slowly : 

What’s more, I say he ate it ’imsclf. I call two 
witnesses to that.” 

The chairman, passing his hand over his hard, alert 
face, that of a master of hounds, asked : 

” Did you see any dirt on the loaf ? Be careful 1 ” 

The baker answered stolidly : 

« Not a speck.” 

Dr. Becket, a slight man with a short grey beard 
and eyes restive from having to notice paii^ things, 
spoke : 
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“ Had your horse moved ? ” 

“ *E never moves.” 

“ Ha, ha 1 ” came the rector’s laugh. 

The chairman said sharply : 

“ Well, stand down ; call the next witness — Charles 
Stodder, carpenter. Very well ! Go on, and tell us 
what you know.” 

But before he could speak the rector called out in a 
loud voice, ” Chapel ! ” 

Hsssh, sir I ” But through the body of the court 
had passed a murmur of challenge, as it were, from one 
aisle to the other. 

The witness, a square man with a red face, grey hair, 
whiskers, and moustache, and lively, excitable, dark 
eyes, watering with anxiety, spoke in a fast, soft voice. 

“ Tuesday afternoon, your worships, it might be 
about four o’clock, I was passin’ up the village, an’ I 
saw the rector at his gate with a loaf in ’is ’and.” 

Show us how.” 

The witness held his black hat to his side, with the 
rounded top outwards. 

” Was the loaf clean or dirty ? ” 

Sweetening his little eyes, the witness answered : 

“ I should say ’twas clean.” 

” Lie ! ” 

The chairman said sternly: 

” You mustn’t interrupt, sir. You didn’t see the 
bottom of the loaf ? ” 

The witness’s little eyes snapped. 

” Not cggaactly.” 

” Did the rector speak to you ? ” 

The witness smil^. ”Thc rector wouldn’ never 
stop me if I wasfpassin’. I collects the rates.” 

The rector’s laugh, so like a desolate dog’s bark. 
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killed the bubble of gaiety rising in the court; and 
again that deathly silence followed. 

Then the chaitnaan stud : 

" Do you want to ask him anything ? ** 

The teaor turned. " Why d'you tell lies ? ” 

The witness* screwing up hb eyes, said excitedly : 

“ What lies ’ave I told please ? ’* 

You said the loaf was dean.” 

** So *twas dean, so far as I see.” 

Come to chur^ and you won’t tell lies.” 

” Reckon I can learn truth faster in chapd.” 

The chairman tapped his desk. 

“ That’ll do, that’ll do 1 Stand down I Next 
witness — ^Emily Bleaker. Yes? What ate you? 
Cook at the rectory ? Very well. What do you ^ow 
about the affiur of this loaf last Tuesday afternoon ? ” 

The witness, a btoad-faced, brown-eyed girl, 
answered stolidly, ” Nothin’, xurr.” 

“ Ha, ha I ” 

“ Hssh 1 Did you see the loaf ? ” 

“ Noa.” 

** What are you here for, then I ” 

*' Master asked for a plate and a knaife. He an* old 
missus ate et for dinner. I see the plate after ; there 
wasn’t on’y crumbs on it.” 

“ If you never saw the loaf, how do you know they 
ate it ? ” 

” Because ther wam’t nothin’ dse in the ’ouse.” 

The rector’s voice barked out : 

** Quite rigjht 1 ” 

The chairman looked at him fixedly. 

” Do you want to ask her ai^riiiog ? ” 

The rector nodded. 

” You been paid your wages ? ** 
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” Noa, I asn’t;” 

” D'you know why ? ” 

“Noa” 

“ Very sorry — no money to pay yon. Tbat*s all.” 

This dosed the prosecutor's case and there followed 
a pause, during whidi the Bench consulted together and 
the rector eyed the congregation, nodding to one here 
and there. Then the dbdtman, turning to him, said : 

“ Now, sir, do you call any witnesses ? ” 

“ Yes. My b^-ringer. He’s a good man. You 
can bdieve him.” 

The bell-ringer, Samud Bevis, who took his place in 
the witness-box, was a kind of dderly Bacchus, with 
permanently trembling hands. 

. He deposed as follows : 

“ When I passed rector Tuesday aternoon, he calls 
after me : ‘ See this 1 * ’e says, and up ’e hdd it. Bit 
o’ ditty bread,’ ’c sap ; * do for my butrds.’ Then on 
he goes walkin’.” 

“ Did you see whether the loaf was dirty ? ” 

“ Yaas, I think ’twas dirtty.” 

“ Don’t tUnA I Do you htow f ” 

“ Yaas ; ’twas dinty.” 

“Whichside?” 

“ Which saide ? I think ’twas dirrty on the bottom.” 

" Ate you sure ? ” 

“ Yaas ; ’twas tlitrty on the bottom, for aattain.” 

“ Very well. Stand down. Now, six, will you give 
us your version of this matter ? ” 

The rector, pointing at the prosecutor and the left- 
hand aisle, jerked out the words : 

“ All chapd — want to see me down.” 

The rhaitmm said Stonily : 

“ Never mind ^t. Come to the facts, please.” 
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“ Certainly ! Out for a walk — passed the baker’s 
cart — saw a loaf fallen in the mud — picked it up— do 
for my birds.” 

‘‘ What birds?” 

Magpie and two starlings ; quite free — never shut 
the cage door ; well fed.” 

** The baker charges you with taking it from his 
cart.” 

** Lie 1 Underneath ftie cart in a puddle.” 

“ You heard what your cook said about your eating 
it. Did you ? ” 

“ Yes, birds couldn’t eat all — nothing in the house — 
mother and I — hungry.” 

‘‘Hungry?” 

“ No money. Hard up — very I Often hungry. 
Ha, ha 1 ” 

Again through the court that queer rustle passed. 
The three magistrates gazed at the accused. Then 
“ the Honble ” Calmady said : 

“ You say you found the loaf under the cart. Didn’t 
it occur to you to put it back ? You could see it had 
fallen. How else could it have come there ? ” 

The rector’s burning eyes seemed to melt. 

“ From the sky — xhanna.” Staring round the court, 
he added, “ Hungry — God’s elect — to the manna 
born I ” And, throwing back his head, he laughed. 
It was the only sound in a silence as of the grave. 

The magistrates spoke together in low tones. The 
rector stood motionless, gazing at them fixedly. The 
people in the court sat as if at a play. Then the chair- 
man said : 

“ Case dismissed.” 

“ Thank you.” 

Jerking out that short thanksgiving, the rector 
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descended from the dock and passed' down the centre 
aisle, followed by every eye. 

Ill 

From the Petty Sessions Court the congregation 
wended its way back to Trover, by the muddy lane, 
“ Church*" and “ Chapel/* arguing the case. To dim 
the triumph of the Church ** the fact remained that the 
baker had lost his loaf and had not been compensated. 
The loaf was worth money ; no money had passed. 
It was hard to be victorious and yet reduced to silence 
and dark looks at girding adversaries. The nearer they 
came to home, the more angry with “ Chapel ** did 
they grow. Then the bell-ringer had his inspiration. 
Assembling his three assistants, he hurried to the 
belfry, and in two minutes the little old tower was 
belching forth the merriest and maddest peal those 
bells had ever furnished. Out it swung in the still 
air of the grey winter day, away to the very sea. 

A stranger, issuing from the inn, hearing that 
triumphant sound, and seeing so many black-clothed 
people about, said to his driver : 

“ What is it — a wedding ? ** 

No, 2urr, they say *tis for the rector, like ; he*ve 
a just been acquitted for larceny.** 

On the Tuesday following, the rector*s ravaged 
hairless face appeared in Mrs. Gloyn*s doorway, and 
his voice, creaking like a saw, ssdd : 

** Can you let me have a pound of butter ? Pay you 
soon.” 

What else could he do ? Not even to God*s elect 
does the sky always send down manna. 

1916. 
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The soldier, Jean Liotard, lay, face to the earth, by the 
bank of the river Dr6me. He lay where the grass 
and trees ended, and between him and the shrivelled 
green current was much sandy foreshore, for summer 
was at height, and the snows had long finished melting 
and passing down. The burning sun had sucked up 
all moisture, the earth was parched, but to-day a cool 
breeze blew, willow and aspen leaves were fluttering 
and hissing as if millions of tiny kisses were being 
given up there ; and a few swathes of white cloud were 
drawn, it seemed — ^not driven — along the blue. The 
soldier, Jean Liotard, had fixed his eyes on the ground, 
where was nothing to see but a few dry herbs. He had 
** cafard** for he was due to leave the hospital to- 
morrow and go up before the military audiorities, 
for prolongation ** There he would answer perfunctory 
questions, and be told at once ; Am dipSt ; or have to 
lie naked before them that some ** major ” might prod 
his ribs, to find out whether his heart, displaced by 
shellshock, had gone back sufficiently to normal posi<* 
tion. He had received one ** prolongation and so, 
wherever his heart now was, he felt sure he would not 
get another. ** Am depot was the fate before him, 
fixed as that river flowing down to its death in the sea. 
He had ** cafard ** — ^the little black beetle in the brain, 
which gnaws and eats and destroys all hope and heaven 
in a man. It had been workix^ at him all last week, 
and now he was at a monstrous depth of evil and des- 
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pair. To begin again the cursed barrack-round, the 
driven life, until in a month perhaps, packed like 
bleating sheep in the troop-train, he made that journey to 
the fighting line again — ** A la bacbettf — h la bacbeth / 
He had stripped o£F his red flannel jacket, and lay 
with shin opened to the waist to get the breeze against 
his heart. In his brown good-looking face, the hazel 
eyes, which in these three God-deserted years had 
acquired a sort of startled gloom, stared out like a dog*s, 
rather prominent, seeing only the thoughts within him 
— thoughts and images swirling round in a dark whirl- 
pool, drawing his whole being deeper and deeper. 
He was unconscious of all the summer hum and rustle— 
the cooing of the dove up in that willow tree, the 
winged enamelled fairies floating past, the chirr of the 
cicad^, that little brown lizard among the pebbles, 
almost within reach, seeming to listen to the beating. of 
summer’s heart, so motio^ess it lay; unconscious, 
as though in verity he were again deep in some stifling 
trench, with German shells whining over him, aud the 
smell of muck and blood making foetid the air. He 
was in the mood which curses God and dies ; for he 
was devout — tl Catholic, and still went to Mass. And 
God had betrayed the earth, and Jean Liotatd. All 
the enormities he had seen in his two years at the front — 
the mouthless, mangled faces, the human ribs’whence 
rats would st^ ; the frenzi^, tortured horses, with 
leg or quarter rent away, still living ; the rotted farms, 
*the dsu^ and hopeless peasants; his innumerable 
suffering comrades ; the desert of no-man’s land ; and 
all the thunder and moaning of war ; and the reek and 
the freezing of war; and the driving — callous, 
perpetual driving by some great Force which shovelled 
warm human'^hcarts and bodies, warm htunan hopes 
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and loves by the million into the furnace ; and over all, 
dark sky without a break, without a gleam of blue or 
lift anywhere — all this enclosed him, lying in the golden 
heat, so that not a glimmer of life or hope could get 
at him. Back into it all again ? Back into it, he who 
had been through forty times the hell that the majors ” 
ever endured, five hundred times the hell ever glimpsed 
at by those dsputis^ safe with their fat salaries and their 
gabble about victory and the lost provinces and the 
future of the world — the Canaille I Let them allow 
the soldiers, whose lives they spent like water — “ Us 
eamarades ” on both sides — ^poor devils who bled, and 
froze, and starved, and sweated — ^let them suffer these 
to make the peace ! Ah ! what a peace that would be — 
its first condition, all the sacred politicians and pressmen 
hanging in rows in every country ; the mouth fighters, 
the pen fighters, the fighters with other men’s blood I 
Those comfortable citizens would never rest while 
there was a young man with whole limbs left in France 1 
Had he not killed enough Boches that they might leave 
him and his tired heart in peace ? He thought of his 
first charge ; of how queer and soft that Boche body 
felt when his bayonet went through; and another, 
and another. Ah 1 he had ^*joliment ” done his duty 
that day! And something wrenched at his ribs. 
They were only Boches, but their wives and chUdren» 
their mothers — faces questioning, faces pleading for 
them — pleading with whom ? Ah ? not with him I 
Who was he that he had taken those lives, and others* 
since, but a poor devil without a life himself, without 
the right to breathe or move except to the orders of a 
Force which had no mind, whidi had no heart, had noth- 
ing but a blind will to go on, it knew not why. If only 
be survived — ^it was not possible — ^but if ody^he sur^ 
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vived, and with his millions of comrades could 
come back and hold the reckoning I Some scare- 
the-crows then would waggle in the wind. The 
butterflies would perch on a few mouths empty 
at last ; the flies enjoy a few silent tongues I 
Then slowly his fierce unreasoning rancour vanished 
into a mere awful pity for himself. Was a fellow 
never again to look at the sky» and the good soil, 
the fruit, the wheat, without this dreadful black cloud 
above him ; never again make love among the trees, 
or saunter down a lighted boulevard, or sit before a 
; never again attend Mass without this black dog 
of disgyst and death sitting on his shoulders, riding 
him to death ? Angels of pity I Was there never to 
be an end ? One was going mad under it — yes, mad 1 
And the face of his mother came before him, just 
as he had seen her last, three years ago, when he left his 
home in the now invaded country to join his regiment — 
his mother who, with sCll his family, was in the power of 
the Boche. He had gone gaily, and she had stood like 
stone, her hand held over her eyes, in the sunlight, 
watching him while the train ran out. Usually the 
thought of the cursed Boches holding in their heavy 
hands all that was dear to him was enough to sweep 
his soul to a clear, definite hate, which made all this 
nightmare of war seem natural and even right; but 
now it was not enough — ^hc had cajard!^ He turned 
on his back. The sky above the mountains might have 
been black for all the joy its blue gave him. The 
butterflies, those drifting &ke$ of joy, passed unseen. 
He was thinking : No rest, no end, except by walking 
over bodies, dead, mangled bodies of poor devils 
Hicg himself, poor hunted devils who wanted nothing 
but never to lift a hand in combat again so long as they 
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lived, who wanted — as he wanted — nothing but 
laughter and love and rest I QwlU vie / A carnival 
of leaping demonry t A dream — ^unutterably bad I 
“ And when I go back to it all,” he thought, “ I shall 
go all shaven and smart, and wave my hand as if I 
were going to a wedding, as we all do. Vive la France I 
Ah*! what mockery! Can’t a poor devil have a 
dr<»unless sleep ! ” He closed his eyes, but the sun 
struck hot on them through the lids, and he turned 
over on his face again and looked longingly at the 
river — they said it was deep in mid-stream ; it still ran 
fast there! What was that down by the water? 
Was he really mad ? And he uttered a queer laugh. 
There was his black dog — the black dog off his shoul- 
ders, the black dog which rode him, yea, which had 
become his very self, just going to wade in ! And 
he called out : 

**Hil le copaittl*^ It was not his dog, for it 
stopped drinking, tucked its tail in, and cowered at the 
sound of his voice. Then it came from the water and 
sat down on its base among the stones and looked at him. 
A real dog. But what a guy ! What a thin wretch of 
a little black dog ! It sat and stared — z mongrel who 
might once have been pretty. It stared at Jean Liotard 
with the pathetic ga^e of a dog so thin and hungry that 
it earnestly desires to go to men and get fed once more, 
but has been so kicked and beaten that it dare not. 
It seemed held in suspense by the equal overmastering 
impulses, fear and hunger. And Jean Liotard stared 
back. The lost, as it were despairing, look of the dog 
began to penetrate his brain. He held out his hand, and 
said : ** Viens / ” But at the sound the little dog 
only squirmed away a few paces, then again sat down 
and resumed its stare. Again Jean Liotard uttered that 
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queer laugh. If the good God were to hold out His 
hand atid say to him, “ Vuks I ” he -would do exactly 
as that little beast ; he would not come, not he 1 What 
-was he too but a starved and beaten dog — a driven 
wretch, kicked to hell I And again, as if experimenting 
with himself, he held out his hand and said : “ Vwu / ** 
and again the beast squirmed a little further away, and 
again sat down and stated. Jean Liotard lost patience. 
His head drooped till his forehead touched the ground. 
He smelt the patched herbs, and a faint sensation of 
comfort stole through his nerves. He lay unmoving, 
trying to fancy himself dead and out of it all. The hum 
of summer, the smell of grasses, the caress of the breeze 
going over I He pressed the palms of his outstretched 
hands on the warm soil, as one might on a woman’s 
breast. If only it were really death, how much better 
than life in this butcher’s shop I But death — ^his death, 
was waiting for him away over there, under the moaning 
shells, under the whining bullets, at the end of a steel 
spike, mangled, foetid death. Death, his death, had no 
sweet scent, and no caress — save the kisses of rats and 
crows. Life and death, what were they? Nothing 
but the preying of creatures the one on the other — 
nothing but that ; and love, the blind instinct whidi 
made these birds and beasts of prey. Bon sang Jt bon 
saifg / The Christ hid his h^ finely nojyadays I 
Tlu^ cross up there on the mountain top, with the 
sun gleaming on it — they had been tight to put it 
up where no man lived, and not even a dog roaxned to 
be pitied 1 “ Fairy tales 1 ” be thought : “ Those who 
drive and diose who ate driven, those who eat and those 
who are eaten — ^we ate all poor devils together. There 
is no pity, no God 1 ” And the flies drummed dieir 
wings above him. And the sun, boring into his spine 
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through his thin shirt, made him reach for his jacket. 
The little dog, still sitting on its base twenty yards away, 
cowered and dropped its eats when he mov^ ; and he 
thought : ‘‘ Poor beast 1 Someone has been doing the 
devirs work on you not badly I ” There were some 
biscuits in the pocket of his jacket, and he held one out. 
The dog shivered, and its thin pink tongue lolled out 
panting with desire and fear. Jean Liotard tossed the 
biscuit gently about half-way. The dog cowered back 
a step or two, crept forward three, and again squatted. 
Then very gradually it crept up to the biscuit, bolted 
it, V and regained its distance. The soldier took out 
another. This time he threw it five paces only in front 
of him. Again the little beast cowered, slunk forward, 
seized the biscuit, devoured it ; but this time it only 
recoiled a pace or two, and seemed, with panting mouth 
and faint wagging of the tail, to beg for more. Jean 
Liotard held a third biscuit as far out in front of him as 
he could, and waited. The creature crept forward an4 
squatted just out of reach. There it sat, with saliva 
dripping from its mouth ; seemingly it could not make 
up its mind to that awful venture. The soldier sat 
motionless ; his outstretched hand began to tire, but 
he did not budge — he meant to conquer its fear. At 
last it snatched the biscuit. Jean Liotard instantly held 
out a fourth. That too was snatched, but at the fifth he 
was able to touch the dog. It cowered almost into the 
ground at the touch of his fingers, and then lay, still 
trembling violently, while the soldier continued to 
stroke its head and ears. And suddenly his heart gave a 
twitter, the creature had licked his hand. He took out 
his last biscuit, broke it up, and fed the dog slowly 
with the bits, talking all the time ; when the last crumb 
was gone he continued to mutmur and crumple its ears 
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softly. He had become aware of something happening 
within the dog — something in the nature of conversion, 
as if it were saying : “ My master, my new master — 
1 worship, 1 love you 1 ” The creature came gradually 
closer, quite close ; then put up its sharp black nose and 
began to lick his face. Its little hot rough tongue 
licked and licked, and with each lick the soldier’s 
heart relaxed, just as if the licks were being given there 
and something licked away. He put his arms round the 
thin body and hugged it, and still the creature went 
on feverishly licking at his face and neck and chest, 
as if trying to creep inside him. The sun poured down, 
the lizards rustled and whisked among the pebbles ; 
the kissing never ceased up there among willow and 
aspen leaves, and every kind of dying thing went past 
drumming its wings. There was no change in the 
summer afternoon. God might not be there, but pity 
had come back ; Jean Liotard no longer had ** cafard** 
He put the little dog gently off his lap, got up, and 
stretched himself. “ man brave^ Jaut aller voir 

Its copains I Tu es b moi** The little dog stood up 
on its hind legs, scratching with its forepaws at the 
soldier’s thigh, as if trying to get at his face again ; as 
if begging not to be left ; and its tail waved feverishly, 
half in petition, half in rapture. The soldier caught 
the paws, set them down, and turned his face ftfr home, 
making the noises that a man makes to his dog ; and 
the little dog followed, close as he could get to those 
moving ankles, lifting his snout and panting with 
anxiety and love. 


1917. 
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Several times since that fateful fourth of August he 
had said : ” I sh’ll *avc to go.” 

And the fanner and his wife would look at him, he 
with a sort of amusement, she with a queer compassion 
in her heart, and one or the other would reply smiling : 

That’s all right, Tom ; there’s plenty Germans yet. 
Yu wait a bit.” 

His mother, too, who came daily from the lonely 
cottage in the little combe on the very edge of the big 
hill to work in the kitchen and farm dairy, would turn 
her dark, taciturn head, with still plendful black hair, 
towards his face, which for all its tan was so weirdly 
reminiscent of a withered baby, pinkish and light-lashed 
with forelock and fair hair thin and rumpled, and small 
blue eyes ; and she would mutter : 

“ Don’t yu never fret, boy. They’ll come for ’ce fast 
enough when they want ’ce.” No one, least of all 
perhaps his mother, could uke quite seriously that 
little square, short-footed man, bom when she was just 
seventeen. Sure of work because he was first-rate 
with every kind of beast, he was yet not looked on as 
being quite ** all there.” He could neither read nor 
write, had scarcely ever been outside the parish, and then 
only in a shand^dan on a club treat, and knew no 
more of the world than the native of a small South Sea 
Island. life from school age on had been passed, 
year in, year out, from dawn till dark, with the cattle 
and their calves, the sheep, the horses and the wild 
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moor ponies ; except when hay or com harvest, or 
any exceptionally exacting festivid absorbed him for the 
nimnent. From shyness he never went into the bar of 
die inn, and so had missed the greater part of village edu- 
cation. He could, of course, read no papers ; a map 
was to him but a mystic mass of maria and colours ; 
he had never seen the sea, never a ship; no water broader 
than the parish streams ; until the war had never met 
anything mote like a soldier than the constable of the 
neighbouring village. But he had once seen a Royal 
Marine in uniform. What sort of creatures these 
Germans were to him, who knows ? They were 
cruel — ^he had grasped that. Something noxious, 
perhaps, like the adders whose backs he broke with his 
stick ; something dangerous, like the chained dog at 
Shtapton Farm, or the bull at Vannacombe. When 
the war first broke out, and they had called the younger 
blacksmith (a reservist and noted village marksman) 
back to his regiment, the little cowman had smiled 
and said : Wait till regiment gets to front ; Fred’ll 
soon shoot ’em up.” 

i ' But weeks and months went by, and it was always the 
Germans, the Germans ; Fred had clearly not yet shot 
them op. And now one and now another went 
off from the village, and two from the fium itself ; and 
the great Fred returned slightly injured for a few weeks* 
test, and, full of whisky from morning till night, made 
the village ting; and finally went off again in a mood of 
manifest reluctance. All this weighed dumbly on the 
tninM of the little cowman, the more heavily that because 
of his inarticulate shyness he could never talk that weight 
away, nor could anyone by talk relieve him, no premises 
of kriowledge or vision being there. From sheer 
physical contagioa he felt the grizzly menace in the 
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air, and a sense of being left behind when others were 
going to meet that menace with their fists, as it were. 
There was something proud and sturdy in the little man, 
even in the look of him, for all that he was “ poor 
old Tom,” who brought a smile to the lips of all. He 
was passionate, too, if rubbed up the wrong way ; 
but it needed the malevolence and ingenuity of human 
beings to annoy him — with his beasts he never lost his 
temper, so that they had perfect confidence in him. 
He resembled herdsmen of the Alps, whom one may 
see in dumb communion with their creatures up in 
those high solitudes ; for he too dwelt in a high 
solitude cut off from real fellowship with men and women 
by lack of knowledge, and by the supercilious pity in 
them. Living in such a remote world his talk — ^when 
he did say something — had ever the surprising quality 
attaching to the thoughts of those by whom the normal 
proportions of things arc quite unknown. His short 
square figure, hatless and rarely coated in any weather, 
dotting from foot to foot, a bit of stick in one hand and 
often a straw in the mouth — ^he did not smoke — ^was 
familiar in the yard where he turned the handle of the 
separator, or in the fields and cowsheds, from day- 
break to dusk, save for the hours of dinner and tea, 
which he ate in the farm kitchen, making sparse and 
surprising comments. To his peculiar whistles and 
calls the cattle and calves, for all their rumination 
and stubborn shyness were amazingly responsive. It 
was a pretty sight to see them pushing against each 
other round him — ^for, after all, he was as much the 
source of their persistence, especially through the 
scanty winter months, as a mother starling to her 
unfledged young. 

When the Government issued their request to house- 
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holders to return the names of those of military age 
ready to serve if called on, he heard of it, and stopped 
munching to say in his abrupt fashion ; “ I’ll go — 
fight the Germans.” But the farmer did not put his 
name down, saying to his wife : 

“ Poor old Tom ! ’Twidden be ’ardly fair — they’d 
be makin’ game of ’un.” 

And his wife, her eyes shining with motherlincss, 
answered : “ Poor lad, he’s not fit-like.” 

The months went on — ^winter passing to spring, and 
the slow decking of the trees and fields began with 
leaves and flowers, with butterflies and the songs of 
birds. How far the little cowman would notice such 
a thing as that no one could ever have said, devoid as he 
was of the vocabulary of beauty, but like all the world 
his heart must have felt warmer and lighter under his 
old waistcoat, and perhaps more than most hearts, for 
he could often be seen standing stock-still in the fields, 
his browning face turned to the sun. 

Less and less he heard talk of Germans — dogged 
acceptance of the state of war having settled on that 
far country side — the beggars were not beaten and killed 
off yet, but they would be in good time. It was unpleas- 
ant to think of them more than could be helped. Once 
in a way a youth went off and ’listed,” but, thpugh the 
parish had given more perhaps than the average, a 
good few of military age still dung to life as they had 
known it. Then some bright spirit conceived the 
notion that a county regiment should march through the 
remoter districts to rouse them up. 

The cuckoo had been singing five days ; the lanes and 
fields, the woods and the village green were as Joseph’s 
coat, so varied and so bright the fcfliage, from golden 
oak-buds to the brilliant little lime-trees, the feathery 
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green shoots of larches, and the already darkening 
bunches of the sycamores. The earth was dry — no 
rain for a fortnight — when the cars containing the 
brown-clad men and a recruiting band drew up before 
the inn. Here were clustered the farmers, the innkeeper, 
the grey-haired postman ; by the church gate and 
before the schoolyard were knots of girls and children, 
schoolmistress, schoolmaster, parson ; and down on the 
lower green a group of likely youths, an old labourer 
or two, and apart from human lyings, as was his wont, 
the little cowman in brown corduroys tied below the 
knee and an old waistcoat, the sleeves of his blue shirt 
dotted with pink rolled up to the elbows of his brown 
arms ; so he stood, his brown neck and shaven-looking 
head quite bare, with his bit of stick wedged between his 
waist and the ground, staring with all his light-lashed 
water-blue eyes under the thatch of his forelock. 

The speeches rolled forth glib ; the khaki-clad men 
drank their second fill that morning of coffee and cider ; 
the little cowman stood straight and still, his head 
drawn back. Two figures — officers, men who had been 
at the front— detached themselves and came towards the 
gfoup of likely youths. These wavered a little, were 
silent, sniggered, stood their ground — ^the knaH-clad 
figures passed among them. Hackneyed words, jests, 
the touch of flattery changing swiftly to chafif — all die 
customary performance, hollow and pathetic; and then 
the two figures re-emerged, their hands clendaed, their 
eyes shifting here and there, thein lips drawn b^k in 
fixed smiles. They had failed and were trying to 
hide it. They must not show contempt — the young 
slackers might yet come in when the band played. 

The cars were filled again, the band struck up: 
“ It's a long, long way to Tipperary." 
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And at the edge of the gieen, within two yatds 
of the cat’s dusty passage, the little cowman stood 
apart and stated. His £Ke was ted. Behind him they 
wete (heeling— ^the paison andfiumeis, schoolchildien, 
girls, even ^ group of youths. He alone did not 
cheer, but his face grew still more ted. When the 
dust above the road and the distant blare of “ Tipper- 
ary ” had dispersed and died he walked back to the 
farm, dotting from one to other of his short feet. All 
that afternoon and evening he spoke no word ; but 
that flush seemed to have settled in his face for good 
and all. He milked some cows, but forgot to bring 
the pails up. Two of his precious cows he left un- 
milked till their distressful lowing caused the fiumer’s 
wife to'go down ud see. There he was, standing 
against a gate moving his brown neck from side to 
side like an animal in pain, oblivious, seemingly, of 
everything. She spoke to him : 

" What’s matter, Tom ? ” All he could answer was : 

“ I’se goin’, I’se goin*.” She milked the cows her- 
self. 

For the next three days he could settle to nothing, 
leaving his jobs half done, speaking to no one save 
to say: 

“I’se goin*; I’segottogo.” Even the beasts looked 
at him surprised. 

On the Saturday, the farmer, having consulted with 
his wife, said quietly : 

“ Well, Tom, ef yu want to go, yu shall. I’ll drive 
’ee down Monday. Us won’t du nothin’ to keep yu 
back.’’ 

The little cowman nodded. But he was restless as 
ever all through that Sunday, eating nothing. 

On Monc^y morning, arrayed in his best clothes. 
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he got into the dog-cart. There, without good-bye to 
anyone, not even to his beasts, be sat staring straight 
before him, square, and jolting up and down beside the 
farmer, who turned on him now and then a dubious, 
almost anxious eye. 

So they drove the eleven miles to the recruiting 
station. He got down, entered, the farmer with him. 

“ Well, my lad,” they asked him, “ what d’you want 
to join ? ” 

Royal Marines.” 

It was a shock, coming from the short square figure of 
such an obvious landsman. The farmer took him by 
the arm. 

“ Why, yu’m a Devon man, Tom ; better take county 
regiment. An’t they gude enough for yu ? ” 

Shaking his head he answered : ” Royal Marines.” 

Was it the glamour of the words or the Royal Marine 
he had once seen that moved him to wish to join that 
outlandish corps ? They took him to the recruiting 
station for the Royal Marines. 

Stretching up his short square body and blowing 
out his cheeks to increase his height, he was put before 
the reading board. His eyes were splen^d; little 
that passed in hedgerows, or the heavens, in woods, or 
on the hillsides, could escape them. They asked Um 
to read the print. 

Staring he answered : ** L.” 

“ No, my lad, you’re guessing.” 

“ L.” 

The farmer plucked at the recruiting officer’s sleeve, 
his face was twitching, and he whispered hoarsely : 

’E don’t know ’is alphabet.” 

The officer turned and contemplated that short 
square figure with the browned face so reminiscent of a 
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withered baby, and the little blue eyes staring out under 
the dusty forelock. Then he grunted, and going up to 
him, laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“ Yoftr heart’s all right, my lad, but you can’t pass.” 

The little, cowman looked at him, turned, and went 
straight out.. An hour later he sat again beside the 
farmer on the way home, staring before him and jolting 
up and down. 

“ They won’t get me,” he said suddenly: “Icanfight, 
but I’se not goin’.” A fire of resentment seemed to 
have been lit within him. That evening he ate his 
tea, and next day settled down again among his beasts. 
But whenever, now, the war was mentioned he would 
look up with his puckered smile which seemed to have 
in it a resentful amusement, and say : 

** They an’t got me yet.” 

His dumb sacrifice passing their comprehension had 
been rejected — or so it seemed to him. He could 
not understnad why they had spurned him — ^he was as 
good as they i His pride was hurt. No ! They 
should not get him now ! 

1917. 
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If, as you say (said Fertand), there is compensation in 
this life for everything, do tell me where it comes in 
here. Two years ago I was interpreter to an hotel in 
Ostend, and spent many hours on the Plage waiting 
for the steamers to bring sheep to my slaughter. 
There was a young man about that year who had 
a stall of cheap jewellery ; 1 don’t know his name, 
for among us he was called Tchuk^Tchuk ; but 
I knew him — ^for we interpreters know everybody. 
He came from Southern li^y and called himself an 
Italian, but by birth he was probably an Algerian Jew, 
an intelligent boy, who knew that, except in England, 
it is far from profitable to be a Jew in these days. After 
seeing his nose and his beautiful head of frizzy hair, 
however, there was little more to be said on the subject. 
His clothes had been given him by an English tourist — 
a pair of flannel trousers, an old frock coat, a bowler 
hat. Incongruous ? Yes, but think, how cheap 1 
The only thing that looked natural to him was his tie ; 
he had unsewn the ends and wore it without a collar. He 
was little and thin, which was not surprising, for all he 
ate a day was half a pound of bread, or its equivalentin 
macaroni, with a little piece of chme, and on a feast 
day a bit of sausage. In those clothes, which were made 
for a fat man, he had the appearance of a scarecrow with 
a fine large head. These ** Italians ” are the Chinese 
of the West. The conditions of life down there being 
impossible, they are driven out like locusts or the old 
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inhabitants of Central Asia->a cegolar inTasion. In 
every country they have a kind of Society whk^ helps 
them to make a start. When once provided widi 
organs, jewellery, or whatever their profession, they 
live on nothing, drink nothing, spend no money. 
Smoke? Yes, they smoke ; but you have to give them 
the tobacco. Sometimes they bring their women; 
more often they come alone — ^they make money more 
quickly without. The end they have in view is to 
scrape together a treasure of two or three hundred 
pounds and go back to Italy rich men. If you’re 
accustomed to the Italian at home, it will astonish you 
to see how he works when he’s out of his own country, 
and how provident he is — a regular Chinaman. Tdiuka 
Tchuk was alone, and he worked like a slave. He was at 
his stand, day in, day out ; if the sun burned, if there 
was a gale ; he was often wet through, but no one could 
pass without receiving a smile from his teeth and a hand 
stretched out with some gimctack or other. He 
always tried to impress the wcunen, with whom he 
did most of his business — especially die eecotUrit. Ah 1 
how he<lopked at them with his great eyes 1 Tempera- 
mentally, I date say, he was vicious enough ; but, as 
you know, it costs money to be vicious, and he spent 
no money. His expenses were twopence a day for 
food and fourpence for his bed in a caf(£ full of other 
birds of his feather— suqience a day, three shillings 
and sixpence a week. No other sort inhuman creature 
can keep this up long. My minimum is tenpence, 
which is not a bed of roses; but, then, I can’t do 
without tobacco (to a man in extreme poverty a single 
vice is indispensable). But these Italisms ” do 
widiout even daat. Tchuk-Tchuk sold; not very 
hard work, you say ? Try it for half an hour ; tj^ 
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and sell something good — and Tchuk-Tchuk’s things 
were rubbish — ^flash coral jewellery, Italian enamels 
made up into pins and brooches, celluloid gimcracks. 
In the evenings I’ve often seen him do2e off from sheer 
fatigue, but always with his eyes half-open, like a cat. 
His soul was in his stall ; he watched everything — ^but 
only to sell his precious goods, for nothing interested 
him ; he despised all the world around him — ^the people, 
the sea, the amusements ; they were ridiculous and for- 
eign. He had his stall, and he lived to sell. He was 
like a man shut up in a box — ^with not a pleasure, not 
a sympathy, nothing wherewith to touch this strange 
world in which he found himself. 

** I’m of the South,” he would say to me, jerking his 
head at the sea ; it’s hard there. Over there I got 
a girl. She wouldn’t be sorry to see me again ; not too 
sorry I Over there one starves ; name of a Saint ” 
(he chose this form of oath, no doubt, because it 
sounded Christian), ‘‘ it’s hard there 1 ” 

I am not sentimental about Tchuk-Tchuk ; he was 
an egoist to the bottom of his soul, but that did not 
in the least prevent his suffering for the want of his 
South, for the want of his sunshine, and his girl — ^the 
greater the egoism the greater the suffering. He craved 
like a dumb animal ; but, as he'remarked, “ Over there 
one starves 1 ” Naturally he had not waited for that. 
He had his hopes. ** Wait a bit I ” he used to say. 
“ Last year I was in Brussels. Bad business I At 
end they take away all my money for the Society, and 
give me this stall. This is all right^I make some money 
this season.” 

He had many clients among woman of morals,” 
who had an eye for his beautiful head of hair, who know, 
too, that life is not all roses ; and there was something 
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pathetic in the persistencf of Tchuk-Tchuk and the 
way his clothes hung about him like sacks ; not was he 
bad-looking, with his great black eyes and his slim, 
ditty hands. 

One wet day I came in the Estacade when hatdly a 
soul was there. Tchuk-Tchuk had covered his stall 
with a piece of old tarpaulin. He was smoking 
a long cigar. 

“ Aha ! Tchuk-Tchuk,” I said, ** smoking ? ” 

“ Yes,” says he, “ it*s good I ” 

“ Why not smoke every day, you miser ? It would 
comfort you when you*re hungry.” 

He shook his head. •‘Costs money,” says he. 

“ This one cost me nothing. A kind of an individual 
gave it me — a red-faced Englishman — said he couldn’t 
smoke it. He knew nothing, the idiot — this is good, 1 
tell you 1 ” 

But it was Tchuk-Tchuk who knew nothing — ^he had 
been too long without the means of knowledge. It 
was interesting to see the way he ate, drank, inhaled, 
and soaked up that rank cigar — a true revel of sensuality. 

The end of the season came, and all of us birds who 
prey on the visitors were getting ready to fly ; but I 
stayed on, because I like the place — ^the gay-coloured 
houses, the smell of fish in the port, the good* air, the 
long green seas, the dunes ; there’s something of it all 
in my blood, and I’m always sorry to leave. But after ^ 
the season is over — as Tchuk-Tchuk would say — 
“ Name of a saint — one starves over there I ” 

One evening, at the very end, when there were 
scarcely twenty visitors in the place, I went as usual to 
a certain cafi^ with two compartments, where everyone 
comes whose way of living is dubious — ^bullies, come- 
dians, off-colour actresses, women of morals, “ Turks,” 
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“ Italians,’' ** Greeks ” — all such, in fact, as play the 
game of stealing--^ regolat tag-shop of cheats and 
gentlemen of industry — ^very intetesting people, with 
whom I am well acquainted. Neatly everyone had 
gone, so that evening there were but few of us in the 
restaurant, and in the inner room three Italians only. 1 
passed into that. 

Presently in came Tchuk-Tchuk, die first time I had 
ever seen him in a place where one could spend a litde 
money. How thin he was, widi his little body and 
his great head 1 One would have said he hadn’t eaten 
' for a week. A week ? A year 1 Down he sat, and 
called for a bottle of wine ; and at once he began to 
chatter and snap his fingers. 

“ Ha, ha I ” says one of the Italians ; “ look at Tchuk- 
Tchuk. What a nightingale he has become all of a 
sudden. Come, Tchuk-Tchuk, give us some of your 
wine, seeing you’re in luck I ” 

T(^uk-Tchuk gave us of his wine, and ordefed 
another botde. 

“ Ho, ho 1 ” says another Italian, must have buried 
his fatnUy, this companion 1 ” We drank — ^Tchuk-' 
Tchuk faster than all. Do you know that sort of thirst, 
when you drink just to give you the feeling of having 
blood in the veins at all? Most people in that state 
can’t stop — ^they drink themselves dead drunk. Tchuk- 
Tchuk was not like that. He was careful, as always, 
looking to bis future. Oh I be kept his heart in hand ; 
but in such cases a little goes a long way ; he became 
cheerful — ^it doesn’t take much to make an Italian 
cheerful who has been living for months on water and 
half-rations of bread and macaroni. It was evident, too, 
that he had reason to feel gay. He sang and laughed, 
and the other Italians sang and laughed with him. One 
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of them said : “ It seems out Tchuk-Tchuk has been 
doing good business. Gune, Tchuk-Tchuk, tell us 
what you have made this season I *’ 

But Tchuk-Tchuk only shook his head. 

** Eh I ” said the Italian, " the shy bird. It ought 
to be something good. As for me, comtades, honestly, 
five hundred francs is all Fve made — ^not a centime 
more — and the half of that goes to the patron,” 

And each of them began talking of bis gains, 
except Tchuk-Tchuk, who showed his teeth, and kept 
silence. 

“Come, Tchuk-Tchuk,” said one, “don't be a 
bandit — a little frankness 1 ” 

“ He won’t beat my sixteen hundred 1 ” said another. 
“ Name of a Saint I ” said Tchuk-Tchu, suddenly, 
“ what do you say to four thousand ? ” 

But we all laughed. 

“ La la 1 ” said one, “ he mocks us 1 ” 

Tchuk-Tdiuk opened the front of his old frockcoat. 
“ Look 1 ” he cried, and he pulled out four bills — 
each for a thousand francs. How we stared 1 

“ See,” said he, “ what it is to be careful — I spend 
nothing — every cent is here I Now I go home — ^I 
get my girl ; wish me good journey ! ” He, set to 
work again to snap his fingers. 

We stayed some time and drank another bottle, 
Tchuk-Tchuk paying. When we parted nobody was 
helpless, only, as I say, Tchuk-Tchuk on the road to 
the stars, as one is after a six months’ fast. The next 
morning I was drinking a ** bock ” in die same caft, 
for there was nothing else to do, when all of a soddm 
who should come running in but tibis same Tchuk- 
Tchuk I Ah I but he was no longer on the road to 
the stars. He flung lumself down at the table, with 
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his head between his hands, and the teats rolled down 
his cheeks. 

“ They’ve robbed me,” he cried, “ robbed me of 
every sou ; robbed me while I slept. I had it here, 
under my pillow; I slept on it; it’s gone — every 
sou I ” He beat his breast. 

“ Come, Tchuk-Tchuk,” said I, “ from under your 
pillow ? That’s not possible I ” 

“ How do I know ? ” he groaned ; “ it’s gone, I tell 
you — all my money, all my money. I was heavy with 

the wine ** All he could do was to repeat again 

and again : “ All my money, all my money 1 ” 

“ Have you been to the police ? ” 

He had been to the police. I tried to console him, 
but without much effect, as you may imagine. The boy 
was beside himself. 

The police did nothing — ^why should they ? If he 
had been a Rothschild it would ^ve been different, but 
seeing he was only a poor devil of an Italian who had 
lost his all 1 

Tchuk-Tchuk had sold his stall, his stock, everything 
he had, the day before, so he had not even the money 
for a ticket to Brussels. He was obliged to walk. He 
started and to this day I see him starting, with his little 
hard hat on his beautiful black hair, and the unsewn 
ends of his tie. His face was like the &ce of the Devil 
thrown out of Eden 1 

What became of him I cannot say, but I do not see 
too clearly in all this the compensation of which you 
have been speaking. 

And Ferrand was silent. 


1914. 
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Taggart sat up. The scoop under the ranger’s fence» 
cannily selected for his sleeping-place, was overhung 
by branches, and the birds of Hyde Park were at matins 
already. His watch had gone the way of his other 
belongings during the last three months, and he could 
only assume from the meagre light that it was but little 
after dawn. He was not grateful to the birds ; he 
would be hungry long before a breakfast coming from 
he hardly knew where. But he listened to them with 
interest. This was the first night he bad passed in the 
open, and, like all amateurs, he felt a kind of triumph 
at having achieved vagrancy in spite of the law, the 
ranger, and the dew. He was a Northumbrian too, 
and his ** tail still up,” as he expressed it. Born in 
a town, Taggart had not much country lore — at 
sparrows, blackbirds, thrushes, his knowledge stopped ; 
but he enjoyed the bobbery the little beggars were 
kicking up, and, though a trifle stiff perhaps, he felt 
“fine.” 

He lit his pipe, and almost at once his brain began to 
revolve the daily problem of how to get a job, and of 
why he had lost the one he had. 

Walking, three months ago, burly, upright, secure 
and jolly, into the room of his chief at the c&ces of 
“ Conglomerated Journals Ltd.,” he had been greeted 
with : 

“ Morning, Taggart. Georgie Grebe is to give us 
an article for Tie Lagbfhimsi, He won’t have time to 
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write it, of course. I want you just to do us a column 
he could sign — something Grebdsh. I’m anxious for 
a feature of that sort every week now in The Ugbthouse ; 
got half a dozen really good names. We must get it 
on its legs with the big Public.” 

Taggart smiled. Georgie Grebe I The name was 
a household word — ^tcfphole idea to get him 1 

** Did he ever write a line in his life, sir ? ” 

“ Don’t suppose so — but you know the sort of thing 
he would write ; he gets nothing for it but the Ad. 
The week after I’ve got Sir Cutman Kane — you’ll want 
to be a bit careful there ; but you can get his manner 
from that book of his on murder trials. He hasn’t got 
a minute — ^must have it devilled ; but he’ll sign any- 
thing decently done. I’m going to make ’em buy The 
UghtbousBy Taggart. Get on to the Grebe artide at 
once, will you.” 

Taggart nodded, and drawing from his pocket some 
typewritten sheets of paper, laid them on the bureau. • 

“ Here’s your signed leader, sir ; I’ve gingered it 
a bit too much, perhaps.” 

Haven’t time to look at it ; got to catch the boat 
train, Taggart/’ 

“ Shall I tone it down a little ? ” 

“ Better perhaps ; use your judgment. Sit here, and 
do it right now. Good-bye ; back on Friday.” 

Reaching for his soft hat, assisted into his coat by 
Taggart, the chief was gone. 

Taggart sat down to pencil the signed leader. 

“ Good leader,” he thought, " pity nobody knows 
I write ’em.” 

This devilling was quite an art, and, not unlike att> 
poorly enough paid — still, not bad fun feeling you were 
the pea and the chief only the shell — the chief, with his 
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great name and controlling influence. He finished 
pencilling ; O.K.*d the sheets ; thought : ** Georgie 
Grebe I What the deuce shall 1 write about ? ** and 
went back to his room. 

It was not much of a room, and there was not much 
in it except Jimmy Gaunter, smoking a pipe and writing 
furiously. 

Taggart sat down too, lit his own pipe, took a sheet 
of paper and scrawled the words ; ** Georgie Grebe 
Article ” across the top. 

Georgie Grebe 1 It was a scoop I The chief had 
a wonderful flair for just the names that got the Public. 
There was something rather beautifully simple about 
writing an article for a man who had never written 
a line — something virginal in the conception. And 
when you came to think of it something virginal in 
the Public’s buying of the article to read the thoughts 
of their idol, Georgie Grebe. Yes, and what were the 
thoughts of their idol, Georgie Grebe ? If he, Taggart, 
didn’t know, nobody would, not even Georgie Grebe 1 
Taggart smiled, then felt a little nervous. Georgie 
Grebe — celebrated clown — probably he hadn’t any 
thoughts 1 Really, there was something very trustful 
about the Public ! He dipped his pen in ink and sat 
staring at the nib. Trustful 1 The word had dis- 
turbed the transparency his mental process, as a 
crystal of peroxide will ^sturb and colour a basinful of 
water. Trustful ! The Public would pay their pennies 
to read what they thought were the thoughts of Georgie 
Grebe. But Georgie Grebe had no thoughts I Tag- 
gart bit into the pipe stem. Steady 1 He was getting 
on too fast. Of course Georgie Grebe had thoughts if 
he signed 1 By writing his name he adopted £cm — 
didn’t he ? name would be r^roduced in auto- 
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gtaphy with the indispensable portiait. People would 
see by his features tlut Georgie Grebe must have had 
those thoughts. Trustful! Was the Public so very 
trustful — ^when there was such evidence? Besides, 
Grebe would read his thoughts — ^fraudulent ! Bosh 1 
This was just devilling ; there was nothing fraudulent 
about devilling "’—everybody did it 1 Fraudulent I 
You might as well say those signed leaders written for 
the chief were fraudulent. Of course they weren’t — 
they were only devilled. The Public paid for the 
thoughts of the chief and they were the thoughts of the 
chief, since he signed them. Devilled thoughts I And 
yet I Would the Public pay if those leaders were signed 
A, P. Taggart ? The thoughts would be the same — 
very good thoughts. They ought to pay-r— but — 
would they ? He struck another match, and wrote : 

1 am no writer, ladies and gentlemen. I am — 
believe me — a simple clown. In balancing this new 
pole upon my nose I am conscious of a certain sense of 
fraud r-” 

He crossed out the paragraph. That word again — 
must keep it from buazing senselessly round his brain 
like this i He was only devilling ; hold on to the word 
devilling ; it was his living to devil — ^more or less — 
just earning his living — ^getting nothing out of itl 
Neither was Georgie Grebe— only the Adi Then 
who was getting something out of it ? “ Con- 
glomerated Journals ” 1 out.of Georgie Grebe’s name ; 
out of the ^ePs name below the devilled leaders — a 
pretty penny 1 But was there any harm in making the 
most of a big name? Taggart frowned. Suppose 
a man went into a shop and bought a box of pills, 
marked** Holloway,” ms^ up from a recipe of** Tomp- 
kins ’’—did it matter that the nian tlR>ught thqr were 
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Holloway’s, if they wete just as good pills, pethaps 
better ? Taggart iidd down his pen and took his pipe 
out of his mouth. “ Gosh ! ” he thought ; *' never 
looked at it this way before I I believe it does matter. 
A man ought to get the exact article he pays for. If 
not, any fiaud is possible. New Zealand mutton can 
be sold as English. Jaeger stu£Es can have cotton in 
them. This Grebe article’s a fraud.” He relit his 
pipe. With the first puif his English hatred of a moral 
attitude, or ” swank ” of any sort beset him. Who 
was he to take stand against a custom? Didn’t 
secretaries write the speeches of Parliamentary “ big- 
bugs?” Weren’t the opinions of eminent lawyers 
often written by their juniors, read over and signed ? 
Weren’t briefs and pleadings devilled ? Yes ; but all 
that was different. In su^ cases the Public weren’t 
paying for expression, they wete paying for knowledge ; 
die big lawyer put his imprimatur on the knowledge, 
not on the expression of it ; the Cabinet Minister en- 
dorsed his views, whether he had written them out or 
not, and it was his views the Public paid for, not the 
expression of them. But in this Grebe article the 
Public would not be paying for any knowledge it con- 
tained, nor for any serious views ; it would pay for 
a peep into the mind of their idol. “ And his mind will 
be mine 1 ” thought Ta^art; ” but who’d spend his 
money to peep into my mind, if he knew it was my 
mind ? ” He got up, and sat down again. 

With a Public so gidlible — ^wbat did it matter? They 
limped up anything and asked for more. Yes 1 But 
weren’t the gullible the very pec^le who oughtn’t to be 
gulled? He rose again at^ touted the dishevelled 
room. The manat toother table raised his head. 

“ You seem a bit cm your toes.” 
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Taggart stated down at him. 

“ I’ve got to write some drivel in Tbt Ugbtixme for 
Geotgie Grebe to sign. It’s just struck me that it’s 
a fraud on the Public. What do you say, Jisomy ? ” 

“ In a way. What about it ? ” 

“ If it is, I don’t want to do it — ^that’s all.” 

His colleague whistled. 

“ My dear chap, here am I writing a racing article, 
‘ From the Man in the Paddock ’ — I haven’t been on 
a race-course for years.” 

” Oh 1 well — ^that’s venial.” 

“All’s venial in our game. Shut your eyes and 
swallow. You’re only devilling.” 

“ Ga ! ” said Taggart. “ Give a thing a decent 
label, and it is decent.” 

“ 1 say, old man, what did you have for breakfast ? ” 

“ Look here, Jimmy, I’m inclined to think I’ve struck 
a snag. It never occurred to me before.” 

“ Well, don’t let it occur to you again. Think of 
old Dumas. I’ve heard he put his name to sixty 
volumes in one year. Has that done him any harm ? ” 

Taggart rumpled his hair, reddish and rather stiff. 

“ Damn I ” he said. 

Counter laughed. 

“ You get a fixed screw for doing what you’ve told. 
Why worry ? Papers must -be sold. ^Georgie Grebe 
— t^fs some ^tunt.” 

“ Blast Georgie Grebe 1 ” 

He took his hat and went out ; a prolonged whbtle 
followed him. All next day he spent doing other jobs, 
trying to persuade himself that he was a ccmk, and 
gingerly feeling the mouths of journalists. All hs got 
was : Fuss about nothiug 1 What was the matter wiffi 
devilling ? With life at such pressure, what else could 
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you have ? But for the life of him he could not per- 
suade himself to go on with the thoughts of Georgie 
Grebe. He remembered suddenly that his &ther lud 
changed the dogmas of his religion at forty-five, and 
thereby lost a cure of souls. He was very unhappy ; 
it was Uke discovering that he had inherited tuberculosis. 
On Friday he was sent for by the chief. 

** Morning, Taggart; Tm just back. Look here, 
this leader for to-morrow — ^it*s nothing but a string of 
statements. Whereas my style ? ” 

Taggart shifted his considerable weight from foot to 
foot. 

“ Well, sir,” he said, “ I thought perhaps you'd like 
to put that in yourself, for a change. The facts are all 
right.” 

The chief stared. 

“ My good fellow, do you suppose IVe got time for 
that 1 Anybody could have written this ; 1 can't sign 
it as it stands. Tone it up.” 

Taggart took the article from the chiePs hand. 

“ I don't know that I can,” he said ; ** I'm ” and 

stopped. 

The chief said kindly ; 

** Are you ill ? ” 

Taggart disclaimed. 

Private trouble ? ” 

No.” 

“Well, get on with it, then. How's the Grebe 
article turned out ? ” 

“ It hasn't.” 

“ How d'you mean ? ” 

Taggart felt his body sdffming. 

“ Pact is I can't write it.” 

“Good gracious, man, any drivel will do, so 
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]ong as it’s got a fiavoar of some sott to catty the 
tiame.” v 

Taggatt swallowed. 

“ That’s it. Is it quite playing the game with the 
Public, sir?” 

The chief seemed to lodm lai^t suddenly. 

“ I don’t follow you, Taggatt.” 

Taggatt blurted out : “ I don’t want to write any- 
one else’s stuff in fiitute, unless it’s just news ot 
&cts.” 

The chief’s face giew vety ted. 

“1 pay you to do certain wotk. If you don’t 
cate to carry out instructions, we can dispense 
with your services. What’s the matter with you, 
Taggatt?” 

Taggart replied with a wry smile : 

" Suffering from a fit of conscience, sit. Isn’t it 
a matter of commercial honesty ? ” 

The chief sat back in his swivel chair and gazed at 
him for quite twenty seconds. 

" Well,” he said at last in an icy voice, “ I have never 
been so insulted. Good-morning 1 You ate at 
Uberty.” 

Taggatt laid down the sheets of paper, walked stiffly 
to the door, and turned. 

" Awfully sorry, sir ; can’t help it.” 

The chief bow^ distantly, and Taggart went out. 

For three months he had enjoyed liberty. Journa- 
lism was overstocked; his name not well kn^n. Too 
shy and proud to ask for recommendation from " Con- 
glomerated Journals,” he could never bring himself to 
e]q>lain why he had “ got the hoof.” Claim a higher 
standard of morality than his fellows— not he. For 
two months he had carried on pretty well, but die last 
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few weeks had brought him low indeed. Yet the more 
he brooded, the more he felt he had been tight, and the 
less inclined he was to speak of it. Loyalty to the chief 
he had insulted by taking such an attitude, dislike of 
being thought a fool, beyond all, dread of swanking 
kept him silent. When ask^d why he had left ** Con- 
glomerated Journals ” he returned the answer always : 
** Disagreement on a point of principle,” and refused 
to enter into details. But a feeling had got about that 
he was a bit of a crank ; for though no one at ** Con- 
glomerated Journals ” knew exactly why he had 
vanished. Counter had spread the news that he had 
blasted Georgie Grebe, and refused to write his article. 
Someone else h^d done it. Taggart read the production 
with irritation. It was jolly bad. Inefficient devilling 
still hurt one had who devilled long and efficiently 
without a qualm. When the article which had not been 
written by Sir Cutman Kane appeared— be swore aloud. 
It was no more like the one Sir Cutman would have 
signed if Taggart had written it, than the boots of 
Taggart were like the boots of the chief, who seemed to 
wear a fresh pair every day, with cloth tops. He read 
the chiePs new leaders with melancholy, spotting the 
many deficiencies of style supplied to the chief by — 
whoever it was now wrote them. His square red 
cheerful face had a bitter look while be was reading ; 
and when he had finished, he would rumple his stiff 
hair. But he was sturdy, and never got so far as 
calling himself a fool for his pains, though week by 
week he felt more certain that his protest had been 
vain. 

Sitting against the rangeps paling, listening to the 
birds, be had a dreamy feeling about it all. Queer 
creatures, human beings I So damned uncritical I 
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Had he not been like that himself for years and years ? 
The po-ver of a label — that vras what struck him, 
sitting there. Label a thing decently, and it was 
decent I Ah I but, “ Rue by any other name would 
smell as sour 1 ” Conscience 1 — it was the devil 1 

1922. 
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Awakened by the tiny kicks of her baby, she 
straightened his limbs on her breast, and lay staring up 
at the dirty ceiling. The first light of the March 
morning, through a window which had but a ragged 
piece of muslin over the lower half, spread its pale 
glimmer in tl^}little room. It was, like all the little 
back rooms of that street, deserted by Hope ; neither 
was there anything in it of beauty or of T^ue, except 
the remains of her stock of violets in the round brown- 
wicker basket. 

Soothed by the warmth of her chest and arms, the 
baby was sleeping again, with his down-covered tiny 
head snuggled into the hollow of her neck ; and, just 
above that bead, the mother’s face was like that of a 
little sphinx. 

Two days before, her husband had left her, saying 
that he was not coming back, but this had not dismayed 
her, for with the strange wisdom of those who begin to 
su&r young, she had long ago measured her chances 
with ^d wi^out him. She made more than he did in 
their profession of flower-selling, because sometimes 
a toff ” gave her a fancy price, touched perhaps by the 
sight of her tired, pretty face, and young fi^ie bent 
sideways by the weight of her baby. Yes, he took more 
money off her than she did off him; besides, he had left 
her twice before in the same way, and twice come back. 
The feeling in her heart was due to another discovery. 
Last evening, going home dead-tired, she had seen him / 
K 2 265 
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on an omnibus with his atm round a woman’s waist. 
At that sight a flame had leaped up in her ; burdened 
with baby and basket, she had run after the ’bus ; but it 
went too fast for her, she was soon left behind. And 
long, huddled over her Are, she had sat, seeing him with 
that other woman. And when the fire went out, 
getting into bed, had lain sleepless, still seeing, and 
hearing, and shivering with the cold. So, that was 
where he went I Was she going to put up with it any 
more ! Thus she lay brooding, avoiding all extrava- 
gance, matter-of-fact, sphinx-like, even in thought. 

The room grew light ; she got up, went to the little 
cracked mirror, and looked long at herface. If she had 
ever known that she was pretty, the life she led with 
her boy-husband, sometimes ill-treated, always scantily 
clothed, and more or less in want, had bereft her of 
this knowledge. The woman round whose waist she 
had seen his arm looked well-fed and had feathers in 
her hat. And in that mirror she tried desperately to 
find something which might weigh against those full 
cheeks and those feathers. ' But she seemed to herself 
all eyes, there was no colour in her cheeks ; she seemed 
sad to herself. Turning from that glass of little com- 
fort, she lit the fire, and taking up her baby, sat down 
to feed it. With her bare feet to the flame, and feeling 
the movement of the baby’s lips against her, she had the 
first sensation of warmth since the omnibus had passed 
her. To her, striving so hard but so unconsciously for 
any thought that would assuage her jealousy, there came 
a recollection that was almost pleasant. Last evening 
a toiF,” entering his garden gate, had bought from 
her a single bunch of violets for hBlf-a-cxown. Why 
had he s^ed, and given her that half-crown ? With 
each tug of the baby’s lips the sensation of warmth 
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grew, and with it began to be xningled a feeling of 
excitement. He would not have looked at her so long, 
would not have smiled — unless he had thought her 
pretty 1 But suddenly the baby^s lips ceased to move ; 
the feeling of excitement died. Wrapping the little 
thing in her shawl, she laid him back on the bed ; then, 
heating a little water, began to wash with unwonted 
care. She had a passionate desire to make herself finer 
than that woman with feathers in her hat. No ** toff ** 
would have smiled at ler^ even though she had not had 
to pawn her clothes. Her little brain, froaen with 
brooding, flaming with jealousy, ran riot amongst 
clothes. There hung on two nails driven into the wall 
— all her wardrobe — a ragged skirt, torn jersey, and 
black straw hat. She put on her one undergarment, 
and went up to them. Looking at those dim clothes, 
she was vaguely conscious of the irony in things. Three 
weeks ago she had put away ’’ her best suit for four 
shillings and sixpence, to renew her husband’s stock of 
flowers, which rain had ruined. She had pawned her 
attractions to give him the chance to go after that 
woman I From the secret place where she kept her 
wealth, from those many pawn-tickets, she selected 
one, and put it between her teeth ; then, from ^ broken 
cup, where, under a ragged cloth, she stored her money, 
she took ibc toff’s” half-crown, and five pennies. 
It was all she had,* and the week’s rent was owing. 
She looked round the room; her blankets were in 
pawn; there was nothing left except her shawl. It 
was a thick shawl, good for eighteenpenoe. With 
interest threepence, she would still need fourpence to 
redeem her suit. She went to her flower-basket and 
lifted the piece of dirty sacking. The bunches were 
withered. In her rage and disturbance overnight, she 
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tiad forgotten to damp them. She sat down on her 
bed, and for full quarter of an hour stayed there un- 
movingy more like a little sphinx than ever, with her 
short, ivory-coloured face, black eyes, straight brows 
and closed red lips. Suddenly she got up ; took off 
her undergarment and examined it. There were no 
holes 1 Wrapping it, tightly in her shawl, she put on 
skirt and jersey, pinned her hat to her black hair, took 
pawn-ticket and her money, and went down the dirty 
stairs, out into the cold. 

She made her way to the small shop which was the 
centre of her universe. No one was there, for the 
door had only just been opened ; and she waited, stolid, 
amongst those innumerable goods, each one of which 
had been brought there wrapped in the stuff of human 
life. The proprietor caught sight of her presently 
through the glass of the inner door. He was a dark, 
strong man, and his quick eye, which had in it a sort of 
cringing hardness, instantly marked her shawl. 

“ I’ve had that before, I think, eighteenpence, aitft 
it?” From its recesses he took the undergarment. 
He looked at this critically ; it was very plain, thick, 
and had no frills, but it was strangely new. ” Sixpence 
on that, ’aifpenny off for the washing.” Then, as if 
something in the nature of this transaction had moved 
him, he added : Let you off the washing.” She 
silently held out to him her small rbugh hand, with her 
money and the pawn-ticket* He scrutinised both, and 
said ; “ I see ; that’ll be tuppence I owe you on the 
deal.” 

With the twopence and her suit, she journeyed home* 
She put on the suit over her skirt and jersey, for the 
sake of the warmth, and because that woman had full 
cheeks ; stood for some minutes smoothing her hair 
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and rubbing her face, goose-fleshed with the cold; 
then, leaving her baby with the woman on the ground 
floor, she went out towards the road where the omnibus 
had passed. Her heart was dry with longing to meet 
that woman ; to be avenged on her, and Mm. All the 
morning she walked up and down. Now and again 
a youth stopped her, and tried to enter into conversa- 
tion, but he soon desisted, as if something in her face 
had withered his good intentions. With the twopence 
she bought a sausage-roll, ate it, went home, fed her 
baby, and again came out. it was now afternoon, but 
she still wandered up and down, always driven on by 
that longing ; and every now and then smiling up at 
some man. What she thought to gain by these smiles 
cannot be told, for no one could have answered them, 
so mirthless were they ; and yet they gave her a queer 
dead pleasure, as if she felt that they ministered to her 
vengeance. A strong wind drove the clouds over 
a clear blue sky, and in this wind the buds and few 
crocuses in the gardens were trembling. In some of 
the Squares, too, pigeons were cooing; and all the 
people seemed hurrying with happiness. But for that 
young wife, for ever ^^king and loitering down the 
long road where the omnibus had passed, spring 
tra^^ed the air in vain. ^ 

At five o’clock, moved by yet another obscure im- 
pulse of her longing for revenge, she branched off her 
beat to the white house where she had seen the toff’* 
enter last evening. She hesitated long before ringing 
the bell, and then very stolidly asked to see ** the gentle- 
man,” in a voice a litde thick and hoarse from the many 
colds she caught selling her flowers. While the maid 
went to see If this were possible, she waited in the hall. 
There was a mirror there ; but she did not look at her- 
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self, standing quite sdll with her eyes fixed on the 
ground. 

She was shown into a room, lighter, warmer, more 
strange than any room she had ever been in ; giving 
her a feeling as though a plateful of Christmas pudding, 
soft, dark, and rich, had been placed before her. The 
walls were white and the woodwork white, and there 
were brown velvet curtains, and gold frames round the 
pictures. 

She went in smiling, as at the men in the street. But 
the smile faded from her lips at once. On a sofa was 
a lady in a white dress ; and she wished to turn and go 
away, for she felt at once that they must know she had 
no undergarment beneath her new suit. The gentle- 
man asked her to sit down. She sat down, 'therefore ; 
and in answer to questions, told them that her stock was 
spoiled, that she owed a week’s rent, that her husband 
had left her and the baby I But even while speaking, 
she felt that this was not what she had come to say. 
They seemed to ask the questions over and over again, 
as if they did not understand her. And she told them 
suddenly that her husband had gone with another 
woman. When she said that, the lady made soft sounds 
as if she understood and was sorry. She noticed what 
pretty small ears the lady had. The gentleman was afraid 
he did not know what could be done for her : Did she 
wish to leave her husband ? She answered quickly : 
** I couldn’t stay with him now, of course.” And the 
lady murmured : “ No, no ; of course not.” What 
then — the gentleman said — ^d she propose to do? 
She remained silent, staring at the carpet. It seemed to 
her suddenly that they were thinking : ** She’s come for 
money.” The gentleman took out a sovereign, and 
said : ** Will that be any good to you ? ” Ste made 
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R little bob, and took the soveteign, clutching it very 
tight. It seemed to her that they wanted her to go 
away. She got up, therefore, and went to the door. 
The gentleman went with her ; and as he opened the 
front door he smiled. She did not smile back, for she 
saw that he had only meant to be kind, yesterday. And 
this hurt her, as if suddenly there had slipped away from 
her part of ter revenge. 

She went home, still clutching the unchanged 
sovereign ; so weak and faint that she could hardly feed 
her baby. She made up her fire and sat down beside 
it. It was past six, and nearly dark. Twice before, he 
had come teck on the third day, about this time. If 
he were to come back now ! 

She crouched nearer to the fire. It grew quite dark. 
She looked at her teby ; he was asleep, with his tiny 
fists crumpled against his cheeks. She made up the 
fire, and went back to her beat along the road where 
the omnibus bad passed. 

Two or three men stopped ter, but she no longer 
smiled at them, and they soon sheered off. It was 
very clear, very cold ; but she did not feel the cold. 
Her eyes were fastened on those great vans of warmth, 
the motor omnibuses. Long before each had borne its 
burden close, her eyes had begun searching/* Long 
after they had rumbled by, ter gaze followed them 
from under the brim of ter black straw hat. But that 
for which she was looking never appeared. In the 
midst of the roar and the sudden hush^, of tte stir and 
confusion of lamplight and shadow, the stir and con- 
fusion and blackness in ter own heart, she thought of 
her baby, and hurried away. He was still sleeping, the 
fire still alight. Without undressing, she crept into 
bed, exhausted. If she was like a little sphinx awake. 
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she was tAotc so than ever under the mystery of sleep, 
with her black lashes resting on her cheeks, and her 
lips just parted. In her dreams she twisted her hands 
and moaned. She woke at midnight. 

By the light of the still live fire she saw her husband 
moving past the foot of the bed. He neither spoke, 
nor looked at her, but sat down before the fire, and 
began to take off his boots. The sight of that domestic 
act roused her to fury. So he could come in when he 
liked — after going where he had gone, after being what 

he had been, the I But no fierce sound came ; she 

could form no word bad enough to call him by. After 
three days — after what she had seen — after all her wait- 
ing — and walking — and suffering — taking off his boots I 
Stealthily she raised herself in bed, the better to watch 
that act. If she had opened her mouth, it would have 
been to utter a scream ; no lesser cry could have relieved 
her heart. And still he neither spoke nor looked at 
her. She saw him slide down off the wooden chair, as 
if he would creep right into the fire. And she thought : 

** Let him burn, the 1 ” A vile word clung in her 

brain and would not come forth. She could just see 
his figure hunched now ail in a heap ; she could hear 
his teeth chattering, and the sound gave her pleasure. 
Then he was quite silent, and she, too, held her breath* 
Was he asleep ? The thought of this sleep, while she 
lay there consumed with rage, was too much for her. 
She uttered a little furious sound. He did not look up, 
but his foot moved, and a loosened cinder fell ; them 
was again silence. She began creeping to the foot of 
the bed. Crouching there, vfith loins curved, and her 
face bent down between her stretched-out arms, she 
was close above his huddled figure ; so close that with 
her hands she could have seized and twisted back his 
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head. In fanqr she was already doing this, iRitdng her 
eyes close to his, setting her teeth in his forehead — so 
vividly that she had the taste of blood in her mouth. 
Suddenly she recoiled, burying her face between her 
arms, on the ragged bed coverlet. For some minutes 
she stayed thus, crouched like a wild cat on a branch. 
There was a dreadful sore feeling within her. She was 
thinking of the first night they had come home to that 
room; she was remembering his kisses. Something 
clicked in her throat. She no longer wished to tear 
and bite, and she raised her face. He had not stirred. 
She could just see the outline of his cheek and chin ; 
beardless, of a boy, utterly still, as if dead. She felt 
cold, and afraid. What was this silence ? She could 
not even hear him breathe. She slid down on the 
floor. His eyes were open, very colourless, staring at 
the dying fire ; his cheeks were hollow, his lips seemed 
to have no blood in them. But they moved, shivering 
desperately. So he was not dead 1 Only frozen and 
starved as he had been when he came back to her those 
two other times. The mask of her face let nothing be 
seen of her thoughts and feelings, but her teeth bit into 
her lower lip. So this was how he had come back to 
her once more ! 

The last of the fuel in the grate suddenly flickered 
into flame. He turned his head towards her. By the 
light of that feeble fire his eyes were like the eyes of 
her baby ; they seemed to ask her for something ; they 
looked so helpless ; all his shuddering form seemed 
helpless. He muttered something ; but his shivering 
choked the words, so that all that came to her was a 
sound such as her baby made. And at that sound 
something in her heart gave way ; she pulled his head 
down on her breast, and with all her strength clutched 
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him to her. Aod as the fite died,. she still held 
him there, locking him and sobbing, and once 
more trying to give him of the warmth of her little 
body. 

191a 
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The affectionate if iAther mocking friend who had said 
of Charles Granter : C$ i^est pas un Jbomme, c*ist m 

hatimintr seemed justified, to the thin dark man follow- 
ing him down Oaldey Street, Chelsea, that early October 
afternoon. From the square foundations of his feet 
to his square fair beard and the top of his head under 
a square black bowler, he looked very big, solid as 
granite, indestructible — steel-clad, too, for his grey 
clothes increased his bulk in the mild sunlight ; too big 
to be taken by the board — only fit to be submarined. 
And the man, dodging in his wake right down to the 
Embankment, tan up once or twice under his counter 
and fell behind again, as if appalled by the vesseFs size 
and unconsciousness. Considering the heat of the past 
summer, the plane-trees were still very green, -and few 
of their twittering leaves had dropped or turned 
yellow — just enough to confirm the glamorous melan- 
choly of early Fall. Granter, though he lived \dth his 
wife in some mansions close by, went out of his way to 
pass under those trees and look at the river. This 
seeming disclosure of sensibility, perhaps, determined 
the shadowy man to dodge up again and become 
stationary close behind. Ravaged and streaked, as if 
he had lived submerged, he stood carefully noting with 
his darting dark eyes that they two were quite alone ; 
then, swallowing violently so that the strings of his lean 
neck writhed, he moved stealthily up beside Granter, 
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and said in a hurried, hoarse voice ; ** Beg pardon. 
Mister — ten pound, and 1*11 say nothin*.” 

The face which Granter turned towards that sur- 
prising utterance was a good illustration of the saying, 
“ And things are not what they seem.** Above that 
big building of a body it quivered, ridiculously alive, 
and complex, as of a man full of nerves, humours, sar- 
casms ; and a deep continuous chinking sound arose — 
of Charles Granter jingling coins in his trouser pocket. 
The quiver settled into raised eyebrows, into crows* 
feet running out on to the broad cheekbones, into a 
sarcastic smile drooping the corners of the lips between 
moustache and beard. He said in his rather high voice : 
What*s the matter with you, my friend ? ** 

There*s a lot the matter with me. Mister. Down 
and out I am. I know where you live, I know your 
lady ; but — ten pound and 1*11 say nothin’.** 

** About what ? ** 

‘‘ About your visitin’ that gell, where you’ve just 
come from. Ten pound. It’s cheap — ^I*m a man of 
me word.” 

With. lips still sarcastically drooped, Granter made 
a little derisive sound. 

Blackmail, by George 1 

“ Come on, Guv’nor — ^I’m desperate ; I mean to 
have that ten pound. You give it me here at six 
o’clock this evenin’, if you ’aven’t got it on you.** His 
eyes flared suddenly in his hungry fltce. **But no 
tricks I I ain’t killed Huns for nothin’.” 

Granter surveyed him for a moment, then turned his 
back and looked at the water. 

** Well, you’ve got two hours to get it in — six o’clock 
Mister; and no tricks — warn you.” 

The hoarse voice ceased, the sound of footstq>5 died 
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away ; Gtanter was alone. The smile still clung to 
his lips, but he was not amused ; he was annoyed, with 
the measuted indignation of a big man highly civilised 
and innocent. Where had this ruffian sprung from ? 
To be spied on, without knowing it, like this 1 His 
ears grew red. The damned scoundrel I 

The thing was too absurd to pay atteeition to. And, 
instantly, his highly-sophisticated consciousness began 
to pay attention. How many visits had he made to 
this distressed flower-girl ? Three ? And all because 
he didn’t like handing over the case to that Society which 
alwa 3 rs found out the worst. They said private charity 
was dangerous. Apparently it was I Blackmail I A 
consideration came, perching like a crow on the 
branches of his mind : why ludn’t he mentioned the 
flower-girl to his wife, and made hr do the visiting ? 
Why I Because Olga would have said the girl was 
a fraud. And perhaps she was I A put-up job I 
Would the scoundrel have ventured on this threat at 
all if the girl were not behind him ? She might support 

him with lies ! His wife might believe them She 

— she had such a vein of cynicism ! How sordid, how 
domestically unpleasant 1 

Granter felt quite sick. Every decent human^ value 
seemed suddenly in question. And a second crow 
came croaking. Could one leave a scoundrel like this 
to play his tricks with impunity? Oughtn’t one to 
go to the police ? He stood extraordinarily still— a 
dappled leaf dropped from a plane-tree and lodged on 
his bowler ^t ; at the other end of him a litde dog 
mistook him for a lamp-post. THis was no joke I 
For a man with a reputation for humanity, integrity and 
commonsense — no joke at all I A Police Court meant 
the prosecution of a fellow-creature ; getting him 
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perhaps a year’s imprisonment^ when one had always 
felt that punishment practically never fitted crime t 
Staring at the river, he seemed to see cruelty hovering 
over himself, his wife. Society, the flower-girl, even 
over that scoundrel — ^naked cruelty, waiting to pounce 
on one or all. Whichever way one turned, the thing 
was dirty, cruel. No wonder blackmail was accounted 
such a heinous crime. No other human act was so 
cold-blooded, spider-like, and slimy ; none plunged 
so deadly a dagger into the bowels of compassion, so 
eviscerated humanity, so murdered faith 1 And it 
would have been worse, if his conscience had not been 
clear. But was it so extremely clear ? Would he have 
taken the trouble to go to that flower-girl’s dwelling, 
not once, but three times, unless she had been attractive, 
unless her dark brown eyes bad been pretty, and her 
common voice so soft ? Would he have visited the 
blowsy old flower-woman at that other corner, in cir- 
cumstances, no doubt, just as strenuous ? His honesty 
answered : No. But his sense of justice added that, 
if he did like a pretty face, he was not vicious — ^he was 
fiistidious and detested subterfuge. But then Olga 
was so cynical ; she would certainly ask him why he 
hadn’t visited the old flo'^r-woman as well, and the 
lame man who sold matches, and all the other stray 
unfortunates of the neighbourhood. WeU, there it 
was ; and a bold course always the best I But what 
was the bold course ? To go to the police ? To his 
wife ? To that girl, and find out if she were in this 
ramp ? To wait till six o’clock, meet the ruffian, and 
shake the teeth out of him ? Granter coulci not decide. 
All seemed equally bold — ^would do equally well. And 
a fifth course presented itself which seemed even 
bolder z Ignore the thing | 
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The tide had just turned, and the full -waters below 
him were in suspense, ofa sunlit soft grey colour. This 
stillness of the ri-ver restored to Charles Gtanter some- 
thing of the impersonal mood in which he had crossed 
the Embankment to look at it. Here, by the mother 
stream of this great town, was he, tall, strong, well-fed, 
and, if not rich, quite comfortable ; and here, too, were 
hundreds of thousands like that needy flower-girl and 
this shadowy scoundrel, skating on the edge of destitu- 
tion. And here this water was — ^to him a sonrce of 
aesthetic enjoyment — to them a possible last refuge. 
The girl had talked of it — ^beggar’s patter, perhaps, like 
the blackmailer’s words : “ I’m desperate — ^Tm down 
and out.” 

One wanted to be just 1 If he had known all about 
them — but there it was, he knew nothing 1 

*‘I can’t believe she’s such an ungrateful littlci 
wretch 1 ” he thought : I’ll go back and see her 
again.” . . . 

He retraced his way up Oakley Street to the Mews 
which she inhabited, and, ascending a stairway scented 
with petrol, knocked on a half-open door, whence he 
could see her baby, of doubtful authorship, seated in an 
empty flower-basket — a yellow baby, who stared up at 
him with the placidity of one recently fed. That stare 
seetqed to Gtanter to be saying : “ You look out that 
you’re not taken for my author. Have you got an 
alibi, old man ? ” And almost unconsciously he began 
to calculate where he had been about fourteen or fifteen 
months ago. Not in London — thank goodness I in 
Brittany with hb wife — all that July, August, and 
S^tember. Jingling his money, he contemplated the 
baby. It seemed more, but it be only four months 

<dd 1 The baby opened its mouth in a toothless smile. 
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“Gal” it said, and stretched out a tiny hand. Grantcr 
ceased to jingle the coins and gazed round the room. 
^ The first time he came, a month ago, to test her street- 
corner story, its condition had been deplorable. His 
theory that people were never better than their environ- 
ments had prompted the second visit, and that of this 
afternoon. He had, he told himself, wanted to know 
that he was not throwing away his money. And there 
certainly was some appearance of comfort now in a 
room so small that he and the baby and a bed almost 
filled it. But the longer he contemplated them, the 
greater fool he felt for ever having come there even 
with those best intentions which were the devH. And, 
turning to go, he saw the girl herself coming up the 
stairs, with a paper bag in her hand and an evident 
buirs-eye in her mouth, for a scent of jpeppermint pre- 
ceded her. Surely her cheekbones were higher than 
he had thought, her eyebrows more oblique — a gipsy 
look I Her eyes, dark and lustrous as a hound puppy's, 
smiled at him, and he said in his rather high voice : 

“ I came back to ask you something.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Do you know a dark man with a thin face and a 
slight squint, who’s been in the Army ? ” 

“ What’s his name, sir ? ” 

“ I don’t know ; but he followed me from here, and 
tried to blackmail me on the Embankment. You know 
what blackmail is ? ” 

“No, sir” 

Feline, swift, furtive, she had passed him and taken 
up her baby, slanting her dark glance at him from 
behind it. Gtanter’s eyes were very round just then, 
the corners of his mouth very drawn down. He was 
experiencing a most queer sensation. Really it was as 
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if— though he disliked poetic emphasis — as if he had 
suddenly seen something pte-civilised, pre-human, 
snake-like, cat-like, monkey-like too, in those dark 
sliding eyes and tlut yellow baby. Sure, as he stood 
there, she was in it ; or, if not in it, she knew of it I 
** A dangerous game, that,” he said. Tell him — 

for his own good — ^he had better drop it,” 

And while he went, very square, downstairs, he 
thought : “ This is one of the finest opportunities you 
ever had for getting to the bottom of human nature, and 
you’re running away from it.” So strongly did this 
thought obsess him that he halted, in two minds, out- 
side. A chauffeur, who was cleaning his car, looked at 
him curiously. Charles Granter moved away. 

II 

When he reached the little diawing-room of their 
flat, his wife was making tea. She was rather short, 
with a good figure, and brown eyes in a flattish face, 
powdered and by no means unattractive. She had 
Slav blood in her — ^Polish; and Granter never now 
confided to her the finer shades of his thoughts and 
conduct because she had long made him feel he^ was her 
superior in moral sensibility. He had no wish to feel 
superior — ^it was often very awkward; but he could 
not help it. In view of tUs attempt at blackmail, it 
was more than awkward. For it is extraordinarily 
unpleasant to fall from a pedestal on which you do not 
wish to be. 

He sat down, very large, in a lacquered chair with 
black cushions, spoke of the leaves turning, saw her 
look at him and smile, and felt that she knew he was 
disturbed. 
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Do you ever wondcr,^^ he said, tinkling his tea- 
spoon, ‘‘ about the lives that other people live ? ” 

" What sort of people, Charles ? ” 

“ Oh — not our sort ; match sellers, don't you know, 
flower sellers, people down and out ? " 

No, I don't think I do." 

If only he could tell her of this monstrous incident 
without slipping from his pedestal 1 

** It interests me enomaously ; there arc such queer 
depths to reach, don't you know.” 

Her smile seemed to answer : "You don't reach the 
depths in me.” And it was true. She was very Slav, 
with the warm gleam in her eyes and the opaque 
powdered skin of her flat comely face. An enigma — 
flatly an enigma 1 There were deep waters below the 
pedestal, like — ^like Phyla, with columns still standing 
in the middle of the Nile Dam. Absurd I 
" I've often wondered,” he said, " how I should feel 
if I were down and out.” 

" You ? You're too large, Charles, and too dignified, 
my dear ; you'd be on the Qvil List before you could 
turn round.” Granter rose from the lacquered chair, 
jingling his coins. The most vivid pictures at that 
moment were, like a film, unrolled before his mind — of 
the grey sunlit river, and that accosting blackguard with 
his twisted murky face, and lips uttering hoarse sounds ; 
of the yellow baby, and the girl’s gipsy-dark glance 
from behind it ; of a Police Court, and himself standing 
there and letting the whole cartload of the Law fall on 
them. And he said suddenly : 

" I was blackmailed this afternoon, on the Embank- 
ment.” 

She did not answer, and, turning with irritation, he 
saw that her fingers were in her ears. 
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** I do wish you wouldn’t jingle your money so I ” 
she said. 

Confound it I She had not heard him. 

“ I’ve had an adventuie,” he began again. " You 
know the fiower-gixl who stands at that comet in Tite 
Street?” 

“ Yes ; a gipsy baggage.” 

” H’m I Well, I bought a flower from her one day, 
and she told me such a pathetic story that I ywnt to her 
den to see if it was true. It seemed all right, so I gave 
her some money, don’t you know. Then I thought 
I’d better see how she was spending it, so I went to 
see her again, don’t you know.” 

A £unt “ Oh I Charles 1 ” caused him to hurry on. 

“And — ^what d’you think — a blackguard followed 
me to-day and tried to blackmail me for ten pounds on 
the Embankment.” 

A sound brought his &ce round to attention. His 
wife was lying back on the cushions of her chair in 
paroxysms of soft laughter. 

It was cleat to Granter, then, that what he had really 
been afraid of was just this. His wife would laugh at 
him — ^laugh at him slipping from the pedestal I Yes I 
it was that he h^ dreaded — ^not any disbelief in his 
fidelity. Scunefaow he felt too large to be laughed at. 
He atof too large 1 Nature had set a size beyond which 
husbands 1 - 

“ I don’t see what there is to laugh at I ” he said 
frigidly ; “ there’s no more odious crime than black- 
mail.” 

His wife was silent ; two teats were trickling down 
her cheeks. 

“ Did you give it him ? ” she said in an extinguished 
voice. 
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** Of course not.” 

" What was he threatening ? ” 

« To tell you.” 

** But what ? ” 

” His beastly interpretation of my harmless visits.” 

The tears had made runlets in her powder, and he 
added viciously : “ He doesn’t know you, of course.” 

His wife dabbed her eyes, and a scent of geranium 
arose. 

** It seems to me,” said Granter, " that you’d be even 
more amused if there were something in it ! ” 

** Oh I no, Qiarles, but — ^perhaps there is.” 

Granter looked at her fixedly. 

“ I’m sorry to disappoint you, there is not.” 

He saw her cover her lips with that rag of handker- 
chief, and abruptly left the room. 

He went into his study and sat down before the fire. 
So it was funny to be a faithful husband ? And sud- 
denly he thought : If my wife can treat this as a joke, 
what — ^what about herself? ” A nasty thought ! An 
unconscionable thought I Really, it was as though that 
blackmailing scoundrel had dirtied human nature, till 
it seemed to function only from low motives. A 
church clock chimed. Six already I The ruffian would 
be back there on the Embankment, waiting for his ten 
pounds. Granter rose. His duty was to go out and 
hand him over to the police. 

"No I” he thought viciously, "let him come 
here 1 I’d very much like him to come here. I’d 
teach him 1 ” 

But a sort of shame beset him. Like most very big 
men, he was quite unaccustomed to violence — ^had never 
struck a blow in his life, not even in his school-days — 
had never had occasion to. He went across to the 
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window. From there he could just see the Embank* 
ment parapet through the trees, in the £dling light, and 
presently — sure enough — made out the fellow’s figure 
slinking up and down like a hungry dog. And he 
stood, watching, jingling his money — ^nervous, sarcastic, 
angry, very interested. What would the rascal do 
now ? Would he beard this great block of fiats ? And 
was the girl down there too — ^the girl, with her yellow 
baby ? He saw the slinking figure cross from the far 
side and vanish under the loom of the mansions. In 
that interesting moment Granter burst through the 
bottom of one of his trousers pockets : several coins 
jingled on to the fioor and rolled away. He was still 
looking for the last when hi heard the dooivbell ring — 
he had never really believed the rufiian would come up I 
Straightening himself abruptly, he went out into Ae 
hall. Service was performed by the mansions staff, 
so there was no one in the fiat but hirhself and his wife. 
The bell rang again, and she, too, appeared. 

“ This is my Embankment friend who amuses you 
50 much. I should like you to see him,” he said grimly. 
He noted a quizzical apology on her face and opened 
the hall door. 

Yes I there stood the man 1 By electric light, in 
upholstered surroundings, more ** down and out ” 
tlmn ever. A bad lot, but a miserable poor wretch, 
with his broken boots, his thin, twisted, twitdiing face, 
his pinched shabby figure — only his hungry eyes 
looked dangerous. 

“ Qxme in,” said Granter. ” You want to sec my 
wife, I think.” 

The man recoiled. 

** I don’t want to see ’er,” he muttered, ” unless you 
f oicemeto. Give us/itv pound, Guv’nor, smd I wodf t 
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worry you again. I don’t want to cause trouble 
between man and wife.” 

** Come in,” repeated Granter ; ** she’s expecting 
you.” 

The man stood, silently passing a pale tongue over 
a pale upper lip, as though conjuring some new resolu- 
tion from his embarrassment. 

” Now, see ’ere. Mister,” he said suddenly, ** you’ll 
regret it if I come in — ^you will, straight.” 

shall regret it if you don’t. You’re a very 
interesting fellow, and an awful scoundrel.” 

” Well, who made me one ? ” the man burst out ; 
** you answer me that.” 

Are you coming in ? ” 

** Yes, I am” 

He came, and Granter shut the door behind him. It 
was like inviting a snake or a mad dog into one’s 
parlour ; but the memory of having been laughed at 
was so fmsh within him that he rather welcomed the 
sensation. 

** Now,'’ he said, ** have the kindness I ” and opened 
the drawing-room door. 

The man slunk in, blinking in the stronger light. 

Granter went towards his wife, who was standing 
before the fire. 

** This gentleman has an important communication 
to make to you, it seems.” 

The expression of her face struck him as peculiar— 
surely she was not frightened 1 And he experienced a 
kind of pleasure in seeing them both look so exquisitely 
uncomfortable. 

•‘Well,” he said ironically, “perhaps you’d like 
me not to listen.” And, going back to the door, he 
stood leaning against it wiA his hands up to his ears. 
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He saw the fellow give him a furtive look and go 
nearer to her ; hb lips moved rapidly, hers answer^, 
and he thought : ** What on earth am I coveting my 
ears for?” As he took his hands away, the man 
turned round and said : 

“ I’m goin’ now. Mister ; a little mistake — sorry to 
’ave troubled you.” 

His wife had turned to the fire again ; and with a 
puzzled feeling Grantcr opened the door. As the 
fellow passed, he took him by the arm, twisted him 
round into the study, and, locking the door, put the 
key into his pocket 

“ Now then,” he said, ** you precious scoundrel I ” 

The man shifted on his broken boots. ** Don’t you 
hit me, Guv’nor. I got a knife here.” 

“ I’m not going to hit you. I’m going to band you 
over to the police.” 

The man’s eyes roved, looking for a way of 
escape, then rested, as if fascinated, on the glowing 
health. 

“ What’s ten pound ? ” he said suddenly. ” You’d 
never ha’ missed it.” 

Granter smiled. 

** You don’t seem to realise, my friend, that black- 
mail is the most devilish crime a man can edimmit.” 
And he crossed over to the telephone* 

The man’s eyes, dark, restless, violent, and yet 
hungry, began to shift up and down the building o£ a 
man tefore him. 

*'No,” he said suddenly, with a sort of pathos, 
don’t do that. Guvnor ! ” 

Something — ^the look of hb eyes or the tone of hb 
voice — affected Granter. 

But if I don’t,” he said slowly, ” you’ll be blackmail* 
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ing the next person you meet. You’re as dangerous 
as a viper.” 

The man’s lips quivered ; he covered them with his 
hand, and said from behind it : I’m a man like your* 
self. I’m down and out — ^that’s all. Look at me 1 ” 

Granter’s glance dwelt on the trembling hand. 
” Yes, but you fellows destroy all belief in human 
nature,” he said vehemently. 

“ See ’ere. Guvnor ; you try livin’ like me — you 
try it 1 My Gawd I You try my life this last six 
months — cadgin’ and crawlin’ for a job ! ” He made 
a deep sound. ** A man ’oo’s done ’is bit, too. Wot 
life is it ? A stinkin* life, not fit for a dawg, let alone a 
’uman bein’. An* when I see a great big chap like you, 
beggin’ your pardon. Mister — ^well fed, with everything 
to ’is ’and — it was tegular askin’ for it. It come over 
me, it did.” 

“ No, no,” said Granter grimly ; ‘‘ that won’t do. 
It couldn’t have been sudden. You calculated — you 
concocted this. Blackmail is sheer filthy cold-blooded 
blackguardism. You don’t care two straws whom 
you hurt, whose lives you wreck, what faiths you 
destroy.” And he put his hand on the receiver. 

The man squirmed. 

Steady on, Guv’nor I I’ve gotta find food. I’ve 
gotta find clothes. I can’t live on air. I can’t go 
naked.” 

Granter stood motionless, while the man’s voice 
continued tO' travel to him across the cosy room. 

” Give us a chawnce, Guv’nor 1 Ah 1 give us a 
chawnce I You can’t understand my temptations. 
Don’t ’ave the police to me. I won’t do this again — 
give you my word — so ’elp me I I’ve got it in the 
neck. Let me go, Guv’nor 1 ” 
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In Gianter, motionless as the flats he lived in, a 
teally heavy struggle 'wjas in progress — ^not between 
duty and pity, but between revengeful anger and a sort 
of horror at using the strength of prosperity against so 
broken a wretch. 

** Let me go. Mister ! ” came the hoarse voice again. 
** Be a sport 1 ** 

Granter dropped the receiver, and unlocked the door. 

“ All right ; you can go.*' 

The man crossed swiftly. 

Christ I ” he said ; ** good luck 1 And as to the 
lady — take it back. I never sec *er. It's all me eye." 

He was across the hall and gone before Granter could 
say a word ; the scurrying shuflle of his footsteps down 
the stairs died away. “ And as to the lady — take it 
back — never see her. It's all me eye 1 " Good God 1 
The scoundrel, having failed with him, had been 
trying to blackmail his wife — ^his wife who had laughed 
at his fidelity I — his wife who had looked — ^frightened ! 

All me eye 1 ” Her face started up before Granter — 
scared under its powder, with a mask drawn over it. 
And he had let that scoundrel go I Scared ! That was 
the meaning 1 . . . Blackmail— of all poisonous human 
actions I . . . His wife I . . . But . . . What now. . . • 

1921. 


I. 
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The old director of the “Yew Trees” Cemeteiy 
walked slowly across from his house to see that all 
was ready. 

He had seen pass into the square of earth committed 
to his charge so many to whom he had been in the habit 
of nodding, so many whose faces evenhe had not known. 
To him it was the everyday event; yet this funeral, 
one more in the countless tale, disturbed him — a sharp 
reminder of the passage of time. 

For twenty years had gone by since the death of Septi- 
mus Godwin, the cynical, romantic doctor who had 
been his greatest friend; by whose cleverness all had 
sworn, of whose powers of fascination all had gossiped I 
And now they were burying his son i 

He had not seen the widow since, for she had left the 
town at once ; but he recollected her distinctly — a tall, 
dark woman with bright brown eyes, much younger than 
her husband, and only married to him eighteen months 
before he died. He remembered her slim figure 
standing by the grave at that long-past funeral, and the 
look on her face which had puzzled him so terribly— a 
look of — a most peculiar look I 

He thought of it even now, walking along the narrow 
path toward his old friend’s grave — ^the handsomest in 
the cemetery, commanding from the topmost point th^ 
whitened slope and river that lay beyond. He came to 
its little private garden. Spring flowers were blossom- 
ing ; the railings had been freshly painted ; and by the 
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doot of the giave wteaths awaited the new arciTal. 
All was in or^t. 

The old director opened the mausoleum with his 
key. Below, seen through a thick glass floor, lay the 
shining coffin of the father; beneath, on the lower 
tier, would rest the coflin of the son. 

A gentle voice close behind him, said : 

“ Can you tell me, sir, what they are doing to my old 
doctor's grave ? ” 

The old director turned and saw before him a lady 
well past middle age. He did not know her face, but it 
was pleasant, with fiided rose-leaf cheeks, and silvered 
hair under a shady hat. 

" Madam, there is a funeral here this afternoon." 

“Ahl Can it be his wife?” • 

“ Madam, his son ; a young man of only twenty." 

“ His son 1 At what tiine did you say ? ” 

“ At two o’clock.” 

“ Thank you ; you are very kind.” . 

With uplifted hat he watched her walk away. It 
worried him to see a face he did not know. 

All went off beautifully ; but, dining that same even- 
ing with his friend, a certain doctor, the old direetor 
asked : 

” Did you see a lady with grey hair hovering about 
this afternoon ? ” 

The doctor, a tall man, widi a beard still yellow, 
drew his guest's chair neater to the fire. 

“ I did,” he answered. 

**I)id you remark her fi^e? Averyodderptession — 
a sort of— what shall I call it ? Very odd indeed 1 
Who is she ? I saw her at the grave this morning.” 

The doctor shook his head. 

“ Not so very odd, I think.” 
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Come 1 What do you mean by that ? ” 

The doctor hesitated. Then, taUng the decanter, he 
filled his old friend’s glass, and answered : 

Well, sir, you were Godwin’s greatest chum — 
will tell you, if you like, the story of his death. You 
were away at the time, if you remember.” 

“ It is safe with me,” said the old director. 

“ Septimus Godwin,” began the doctor slowly, 
died on a Thursday about three o’clock, and I was* 
only called in to see him at two. I found him far gone, 
but conscious now and then. It was a case of — but 
you know the details, so I needn’t go into that. His 
wife was in the room, and on the bed at his feet lay 
his pet dog — a terrier ; you may recollect, perhaps, he 
had a special breed. I hadn’t been there ten minutes 
when a maid came in and whispered something to her 
mistress. Mrs. Goodwin answered angrily, ‘ See him ? 
Go down and say she ought to know better than to come 
here at such a time I ’ The maid went, but soon came 
back. Could the lady see Mrs. Godwin for just a 
moment ? Mrs. Godwin answered that she could not 
leave her husband. The maid looked frightened and 
went away again. She came back for the third time. 
The lady had said she must see Dr. Godwin ; it was a 
matter of life and death I * Death — ^indeed I ’ ex- 

claimed Mrs. Godwin. * Shameful I Go down and 
tell her, if she doesn’t go immediately I will send for 
the police 1 ’ ” 

The poor maid looked at me. I offered to go down 
and see the visitor myself. I found her in the dining- 
room and knew her at once. Never mind her name, 
but she belongs to a county fiunily not a himdred 
miles from here. A beautiful woman she was then; 
but her fiux that day was quite distorted. 
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“ * For God’s sake, doctor,* she said, ‘ is there any 
hope?* 

I was obliged to tell her there was none. 

‘ Then I must sec him,* she said, 
begged her to consider what she was asking. 
But she held me out a signet ring. Just like Godwin — 
wasn’t it — that sort of Byronism, eh I 

" * He sent me this,* she said, * an hour ago. It was 
agreed between us that if ever he sent that, I must come. 
If it were only myself I could bear it — a woman can bear 
anything; but he’ll die thinking I wouldn’t come, 
thinking I didn’t care — ^and I would give my life for him 
this minute I ’ 

“ Now a dying man’s request is sacred. I told her 
she should see him. I made her follow me upstairs 
and wait outside his room. I promised to let her know 
if he recovered consciousness. I have never been 
thanked like that, before or since. 

** I went back into the bedroom. He was still 
unconscious and the terrier whining. In the next room 
a child was crying — the very same young man we 
buried to-day. Mrs, Godwin was still standing by the 
bed. 

** ‘ Have you sent her away ? * 

“ I had to say that Godwin really wished to’see her. 
At that she broke out : 

“ * I won’t have her here — the wretch I * 

begged her to control herself, and remember 
that her husband was a dying noian. 

* But I’m his wife,* she said and flew out of the room. 

The doctor paused, staring at the fire. He shrugged 
his shoulders; and went on : ** I’d have stopped her 
fuiy, if I could 1 A dying man is not the same as the 
live animal, that he must needs be wrangled over. 
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And suffering’s sacred, even to us doctors. I could 
hear their voices outside. Heaven knows what they 
said to each other. And there lay Godwin with his 
white face and his black hair— deathly still — ^fine- 
looking fellow he always was I Then I saw that he 
was coming to 1 The women had begun again outside, 
first the wife, sharp and scornful; then the other, 
hushed and slow. I saw Godwin lift his finger and 
point it at the door. I went out and said to the woman, 
‘Dr. Godwin wishes to see you; please control 
yourself.’ 

“ We went back into the room. The wife followed. 
But Godwin had lost consciousness again. They sat 
down, those two, and hid their faces. I can see them 
now, one on each side of the bed, their eyes covered 
with their hands, each with her claim on him, all 
murdered by the other’s presence; each with her 
torn-love. H’m I What they must have suffered, then I 
And all the time the child crying — ^the^ child of one of 
them that might have been the other’s I ” 

The doctor was silent, and the old director turned 
towards him his white-bearded, ruddy face, with a 
look as if he were groping in the dark. 

“ Just then, I remember,” the doctor went on 
suddenly, “ the bells of St. Jude’s close by began to 
peal out for the finish of a wedding. That brought 
Godwin back to fife. He just looked from one woman 
to the other with a queer, miserable sort of smile, 
enough to make yo\ir heart break. And they both 
looked at him. The fiice of the wife — ^poor thing 1 — 
was as bitter hard as a cut stone, but she sat there, 
without ever stirring a finger. As for the other 
woman — couldn’t look at her. Godwin beckoned 
to me; but I couldn’t catch his words, the bells 
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drowned them. A minute later he was dead. 

** Life’s a funny thing ! You wake in the morning 
with your foot firm on the ladder— one touch, and down 
you go 1 You snuff qpt like a candle. And it’s 
lucky when your flame goes out if only one woman’s 
flame goes out too. 

‘‘ Neither of those women cried. The wife stayed 
there by the bed. I got the other one away to her 
carriage, down the street. And so she was there 
to-day I That explains, I think, the look you saw.” 

The doctor ceased ; and in silence the old director 
nodded. Yes 1 That explained the look he had seen 
on the face of that unknown woman, the deep, unseix- 
able, weird /look. That explained the look he had seen 
on the wife’s face at the funeral twenty years ago 1 

And peering wistfully, he said : 

** They looked — they looked, almost triumphant I ” 

Then, slowly, he rubbed his hands over his knees, with 
the secret craving of the old for warmth. 

1904. 



A LONG-AGCJ AFFAIR 


Hubert Marsland, the landscape painter, returning 
from a day’s sketching on the river in the summer of 
1921, had occasion to stay the progress of his two-seater 
about ten miles from London for a minor repair, and 
while his car was being seen to, strolled away from the 
garage to have a look at a house where he had often 
spent his holidays as a boy. Walking through a 
gateway and passing a large gravel-pit on his left, he was 
soon opposite the house, which stood back a little in 
its grounds. Very much changed 1 More pretentious, 
not so homely as when his Uncle and Aunt lived there, 
and he used to play cricket on this warren opposite, 
where the cricket ground, it seemed, had been turned into 
a golf course. It was late — the dinner-hour, nobody 
playing, and passing on to the links he stood digesting 
the geography. Here must have been where the old 
pavilion was. And there — still turfed — where he had 
made that particularly nice stroke to leg, when he went 
in last and carried his bat for thirteen. Thirty-nine 
years ago— his sixteenth birthday. How vividly he 
remembered his new pads I A. P. Lucas had played 
against them and only made thirty-two — one founded 
one’s style on A. P. Lucus in those days — ^feet in front 
of the ^t and pointed a little forward, elegant ; you 
never saw it now, and a good thing too— one could 
sacrifice too much to style 1 Still the tendency was 
all the other way ; style was too much off,” perhaps 1 
He stepped l^k into the sun and sat down on the 
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grass. Peaceful — very still. The base of the distant 
downs was visible between his Uncle’s old house and 
thenext; and there was the clump of eLqis on the far side 
behind which the sun would be going down just as it 
used to then. He pressed the palms of his hands to 
the turf. A glorious summer — something like that 
summer of long ago. And warmth from the turf, 
or perhaps from the past crept into his heart and made 
it ache a little. Just here he must have sat, after his 
innings, at Mrs. Monteith’s feet peeping out of a flounce 
dress. Lord I The fools boys were I How head- 
long and uncalculating their devotions 1 A softness in 
voice and eyes, a smile, a touch or two — and they were 
slaves 1 Young fools, but good young fools. And, 
standing behind her chair — ^he could see him now — 
that other idol Captain MacKay, with his face of 
browned ivory — ^just the colour of that elephant’s tusk 
his Uncle had, w^ch had gone so yellow — and his per- 
fect black moustache, his white tie, check suit, carnation, 
spats, Malacca cane — all so fascinating 1 Mrs. Mon- 
teith, the grass widow ” they had called her I He 
remembered the look in people’s eyes, the tone in their 
voices. Such a pretty woman 1 He had ** fallen 
for her ” at first sight, as the Yanks put it — ^her special 
scent, her daintiness, her voice I And that day on the 
river when she made much of him, and Captain MacKay 
attended Evelyn Curtiss so assidously that he was 
expected to propose. Quaint period I They used the 
word courting then, wore full skirts, high stays, 
and himself a blue elastic belt round his white-flannelled 
waist. And in the evening afterwards, his Aunt had 
said with an arch smile : ** Good-night, s///y boy I ” 
Silly boy indeed, widi a flower the griss widow had 
drc4>F<d pressed by his cheek into his pillow I What 
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folly I And that next Sunday — looking forward to 
Church — ^passionately brushing his top hat ; all 
through the service spying at her creamy profile, two 
pews in front on the left, between goat-bearded old 
Hallgiave her Unde, and her pink, broad, white-haired 
Aunt ; scheming to get near her when she came out, 
lingering, lurking, getting just a smile and the rustle 
of her flounces. Ah, ha 1 A little went a long way 
then 1 And the last day of his holidays and its night 
with the first introduction to reality. Who said the 
Victorian Age was innocent? 

Marsland put his palm up to his cheek. No 1 the 
dew was not yet falling 1 And his tnind lightly turned 
and tossed his memories of women, as a man turns and 
tosses hay to air it; but nothing remembered gave 
him quite the feeling of that first experience. 

His Aunt’s dance I His first white waistcoat, bought 
€id hoc^ from the local tailor, his tie laborously imitating 
the hero— Captain MacKay’s. All came back with 
such freshness in the quiet of the warren — the expect- 
ancy, the humble shy exdtement, the breathless asking 
for a dance, the writing Mrs. Monteith ” twice on 
his little gilt-edged programme with its tiny tasselled 
white pencil; her slow-moving fan, her smile. And the 
first dance when it came ; what infinite care hot to tread 
on her white satin toes ; what a thrill when her arm 
pressed his in the crush — such holy rapture, about all the 
first part of that evening, with yet another dance to 
comet If only he could have twirled her and 

reversed " like his pattern. Captain MacKay I Then 
delirium growing as the second dance came near, 
making him cut his partner — ^the cool grass-scented 
air out on the dark terrace, with the chafers booming 
by, and in the starshine the poplars wpndrously tall ; 
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the caieful adjustment of his tie and waistcoat, the 
careful polishing of his hot face I A long breath then, 
and into the house to find herl Ballroom, supper- 
room, stairs, library, billiard-room, all drawn blank — 
** Estudiantina ” going on and on, and he a wandering, 
white-waistcoated young ghost. Ah 1 The con- 
servatory — and the hurrying there! And then the 
moment which had always been, was even now, such a 
blurred confused impression. Smothered voices from 
between a clump of flowers : “ I saw her.” “ Who 
was the man ? ” A glimpse, gone past in a flash, of an 
ivory face, a black moustache I And then her voice : 
“ Hubert ” ; and her hot hand clasping his, drawing 
him to her ; her scent, her face smiling, very set ! 
A rustling behind the flowers, (hose people spying; 
and suddenly her lips on his cheek, the kiss sounding in 
his ears, her voice saying, very* softly : Hubert, dear 
boy I ” The rustle receded, ceased. What a long silent 
minute, then, among the ferns and blossoms in the dusk 
with her face close to his, pale, perturbed, before she 
led him out into the light, while he was slowly realising 
that she had made use of him to shelter her. A boy — 
not old enough to be her lover, but old enough to 
save her name and that of Captain MacKay I Her kiss 
— ^the last of many — ^but not upon bis lips, ifr/x cbeeks I 
Hard work realising that I A boy— of no account — a 
boy, who in a day would be at school again, kissed 
that be and sbe might renew their intrigue unsuspected 1 
How had he behaved the test of that evening of 
romance bedrabbled? He hardly knew. Betrayed 
with a kiss I Two idols in the dust I And did they 
care what he was feeling ? Not they I All they cared 
for was to cover up their tracks with him I But some- 
how — somehow — he had never shown her that he knew: 
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Only, when their dance was over, and someone came 
and took her for the next, he escaped up to his little 
room, tore off his gloves, his waistcoat ; lay on his bed, 
thought bitter thoughts. A boy I There he had stayed 
with the thrum of the music in his ears, till at last it 
died away for good and the carriages were gone and 
the night was quiet. 

Squatting on the warren grass, still warm and dewless, 
Marsland rubbed his knees. Nothing like boys for 
generosity 1 And, with a little smile, he thought of 
his Aunt next morning, half-arch and half-concerned : 
“ It isn’t nice, dear, to sit out in dark corners, and — 
well, perhaps, it wasn’t your fault, but still, it isn’t nice 

— ^not — quite ” and of how suddenly she had 

stopped, looking in hi& face, where his lips were curling 
in his first ironic laugh. She had never forgiven him 
that laugh — thinking him a cynical young Lothario 1 
And Marsland thought : ** Live and learn I Wonder 
what became of those two ? Victorian age 1 Hatches 
were battened down in those days I But, innocent — ^my 
hatl” 

Ah I The sun was off, dew falling 1 He got up, 
rubbing his knees to take the stiffness out of them. 
Pigeons in the wood beyond were calling. A vdndow 
in his Uncle’s old home bla2ed like a jewel in the 
sun’s last rays between the poplar trees. Hehl dear — 
a little long-ago affair I 

1922. 
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Some quarter of a century ago» there abode in Oxford a 
small bookmaker called James Shrewin— or more usually 
** Jimmy,” a run-about and damped-down little man, 
who made a precarious living out of the effect of 
horses on undergraduates. He had a so-called office 
just off the “ Corn,” where he was always open to the 
patronage of the young bloods of the Bullingdon, and 
other horse-loving coteries, who bestowed on him 
sufficient money to enable him to live. It was through 
the conspicuous smash of one of them — ^young Gardon 
Colquhoun — that he became the owner of a horse. 
He had been far from wanting what was in the nature of 
a white elephant to one of his underground habits, 
but had taken it in discharge of betting debts, to which, 
of course, in the event of bankruptcy, he would have 
no legal claim. She was a three-year-old chestnut 
filly, by Lopea out of Calendar, bore the name Calliope, 
and was trained out on the Downs near Wantage. 
On a Sunday afternoon, then, in late July ” Jimmy ” 
got his friend, George Fulcher, the publican, to drive 
him out there in his sort of dog-cart. 

** Must ’ave a look at the bilkin’ mare,” he had said ; 
^^that young * Cocoon’ told me she was a corker; 
but what’s third to Referee at Sandown, and never 
ran as a two-year-old ? All I know is, she’s eatin’ ’er 
’cad off I ” 

Beside the plethoric bulk of Fulcher, clad in a light 
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coloured box cloth coat with enormous whitish buttons 
and a full-blown rose in the lapel, Jimmy’s ” little, 
thin, dark-clothed form, withered by anxiety and gin, 
was, as it were, invisible ; and compared with Fulcher’s 
setting sun, his face, with shaven cheeks sucked-in 
and smudged-in eyes, was like a ghost’s undet a grey 
bowler. He spoke ofif-handedly about his aiiimal, but 
he was impressed, in a sense abashed, by his ownership. 

What the ’ell ? ” was his constant thought. Was 
he going to race her, sell her — what ? How, indeed, 
to get back out of her the sum he had been fool enough 
to let young Cocoon ” owe him, to say nothing of 
her trainer’s bill? The notion, too, of having to 
confront that trainer with his ownership was oppressive 
to one whose whole life was passed in keeping out of 
the foreground of the picture. Owner 1 He had 
never owned even a white mouse, let alone a white 
elephant. And an ’orse would ruin him in no time if 
he didn’t look alive about it I 

The son of a small London baker, devoted to errandry 
at the age of fourteen, Jimmy ” Shrewin owed his 
profession to a certain smartness at sums, a dislike of 
baking, and an early habit of hanging about street 
corners with other boys, who had their daily pennies 
on an ’orse. He had a narrow calculating head, which 
pushed him towards street corner books before he was 
eighteen. From that time on he had been a surrepti- 
tious nomad, till he had silted up at Oxford, where, 
owing to Vice-Chancellors, an expert in underground 
life had greater scope than elsewhere. When he sat 
solitary at his narrow table in the back room near the 
**Corn” — for he had no clerk or associate--eyeing 
the door, with his lists in a drawer before hifn, and his 
black shiny betting book ready for young ** bloods,” 
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he had a shaip, cold, fottiye ait, and but for a cettain 
imitated tightness of ttouser, and a coUat standing up 
all sound, gave no impression of eves having heard of 
the quadruped called horse. Indeed, for “Jimmy** 
“ horse ** taas a newspaper quantity with figures against 
its various names. Even when, for a short speU, 
hanger-on to a firm of cheap-nng bookmakers, he had 
seen almost nothing of horses ; his racecourse hour» 
were spent ferreting among a bawling, perspiting^ 
crowd, or hanging round within earshot of tight- 
lipped nobs, trainers, jockeys, anyone who looked like 
having “ information.” Nowadays he never went neat 
a tace-meedng — ^his business, of betting on races, 
giving him no chance — ^yet ^ conversation seldom 
deviated for more than a minute at a time from that 
physically unknown animal the horse. The ways of 
ms^ng money out of it, infinite, intricate, variegated, 
occupied the mind in all his hauntsy to the accompatu- 
ment of liquid and tobacco. Gin and bitters, was 
** Jinuny’s ” drink ; for choice he smoked cheroots ; 
and he would cherish in his mouth the cold stump of 
one long after it had gone out, for the homely feeling it 
gave bifn, while he talked, or listened to talk on horses. 
He was of that vast number, town bred, who like 
crows round a carcase; feed on that which to 'them is 
not alive. And now he had a horse 1 
The dog-cart travelled at a clinking pace behind 
Fulcher’s bob-tail. “ Jimmy’s ” cheroot burned well 
in the warm July ait ; the dust powdered his dark 
clothes and pinched, sallow face. He thought with 
malicious pleasure <k that young spark “ G>coon*s ** 
collapse — high-*anded lot of young fools, tlunkirig 
themselves so knowing; many were the grins, and 
not few the gritdngs his blackened teeth he had to 
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smother at thdr swagger. ** Jimmy, you robber ! ” 

Jimmy, you little blackguard I ” Young sparlcs — 
gay and languid — ^well, one of ’em had gone out I 

He looked round with his screwed-up eyes at his 
friend George Pulcher, who, man and licensed victualler 
had his bally independence ; lived remote from ** the 
Quality ” in his Paradise, ** The Green Dragon ” ; 
had not to kow-tow to anyone ; went to Newbury, 
Gatwick, Stockbridge, here and there, at will. Ah I 
George Pulcher had the ideal life — and looked it: 
crimson, square, full-bodied. Judge of a horse, too, 
in his own estimation; a leery bird — ^for whose 
judgment “ Jimmy ” had respect — ^who got the “ office ” 
of any clever work as quick as most men 1 And he 
said : 

What am I going to do with this blinkin’ ’orse, 
George ? ” 

Without moving its head the oracle spoke, in a voice 
rich and raw : “ Let’s ’avc a look at her first, Jimmy 1 
Don’t like her name — Gilliope ; but you can’t change 
what’s in the Stud-book. This Jenning that trains 
*er is a crusty chap,” 

** Jimmy ” nervously sucked-in his lips. The cart 
was mounting through the hedgeless fields which 
fringed the Downs ; larks were singing, the wheat 
was very green, and patches of charlock brightened 
everything ; it was lonely, few trees, few houses, no 
people, extreme peace, just a few rooks crossing under 
a blue sky. 

“ Wonder if he’ll offer us a drink ? ” said “ Jimmy.” 

Not he ; but help yourself, my son.” 

“Jimmy” helped himself from a large wicker- 
covered flask. 

“ Good for you, George — there’s how I ” 
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The large man shifted the reins and drank^ in turn, 
tilting up a face whose jaw still struggled to assert 
itself against chins and neck. 

Well, here’s your bloomin’ horse,” he said. 
** She can’t win the Derby now, but she may do us a bit 
of good yet.” 


n 

The trainer, Jenning, coming from his Sunday 
afternoon round of the boxes, heard the sound of 
wheels. He was a thin man, neat in clothes and 
boots, medium in height, with a slight limp, narrow 
grey whiskers, thin shaven lips, eyes sharp and grey. 

A dog-cart stopping at Us yard-gate and a rum- 
looking couple of customers I 

« Well, gentlemen?” 

‘*Mr. Jenning? My name’s Pulcber — George 
Pulcher. Brought a client of yours over to see his 
new mare. Mr. James Shrewin, Oxford city.” 

“ Jimmy ” got down and stood before his trainer’s 
uncompromising stare. 

“ What mare’s that ? ” said Jenning. 

“ CaUiope.” 

** Calliope — ^Mr. Colquhoun’s ? ” • 

“ Jimmy ” held out a letter. 

Dear Jenning, 

have sold Calliope to Jimmy Shrewin, the 
Oxford bookie. He takes her with all engagements 
and liabilities, including your training bill. I’m fright- 
fully sick at having to part with her, but needs must 
when the devil drives. 


“ Gardon Colquhoun.” 
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The ttainer folded the letter. 

“ Got proof of registration ? ” 

“ Jimmy ” drew out another paper. 

The trainer inspected it, and called out: ''Ben, 
bring out Calliope. Excuse me a minute,” and he 
walked into his house. 

“ Jimmy ” stood, shifting from leg to leg. Morti- 
fication had set in ; the dry abruptness of the trainer 
had injured even a self-esteem starved from youth. 

The voice of Fulcher boomed. “ Told you he was 
a crusty devil. ’And *im a bit of his own.” 

The trainer was coming back. 

“My bill,” he said, “When you’ve paid it you 
can have the mare. I train for gentlemen.” 

“ The hell you do 1 ” said Fulcher. 

“ Jimmy ” said nothing, staring at the bill — seventy- 
eight pounds three shillings 1 A buzzing fiy settled 
in the hollow of his cheek, and he did not even brush 
it off. Seventy-eight pounds I 

The sound of hoofs roused him. Here came his 
horse, throwing up her head as if enquiring why she 
was being disturbed a second time on Sunday] In 
the movement of that small head and satin neck was 
something free and beyond present company. 

“ There she is,” said the trainer. “ That’ll do, Ben. 
Stand, girl 1 ” 

Answering to a jerk or two of the halter, the mare 
stood kicking slightly with a white hind foot and 
whisking her tail. Her bright coat shone in the sun- 
light, and little shivers and wrinklings passed up and 
down its satin because of the flies. Then, for a moment 
she stood still, ears pricked, eyes on the distance. 

“ Jimmy ” approached her. She had resumed her 
twitchings, swishings, and slight kicking, and at 
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a respectful distance he circled, bending as if looking 
at crucial points. He knew what her sire and dam had 
done, and all the horses that had beaten, or been beaten 
by them; could have retailed by the half-hour the 
peculiar hearsay of their careers ; and here was their 
oflspring in flesh and blood, and he was dumb I He 
didn’t know a thing about what she ought to look like, 
and he knew it ; but he felt obscurely moved. She 
seemed to him ** a picture.” 

Completing his circle, he approached her head, 
white-blazed, thrown up again in listening, or scenting, 
and gingerly he laid hh hand on her neck, warm and 
smooth as a woman’s shoulder. She paid no attention 
to his touch, and he took his hand away. Ought he to 
look at her teeth or feel her leg^ ? No, he was not 
buying her, she was his already; but he must say 
something. He looked round. The trainer was 
watching him with a little smile. For almost the first 
time in his life the worm turned in Jimmy ” Shrcwin ; 
he spoke no word and walked back to the cart. 

“ Take her in,” said Jenning. 

From his seat beside Fulcher, ** Jimmy ” watched 
the mare returning to her box. 

“ When I’ve cashed your cheque,” said the trainer, 
** you can send for her ” ; and, turning on his heel, 
he went towards his house. The voice of Fulcher 
followed him. 

Blast your impudence 1 Git on, bob-tail, we’ll 
shake the dust off ’ere.” 

Among the fringing fields the dog-cart hurried away. 
The sun slanted, the heat grew less, the colour of young 
wheat and of the charlock brightened. 

" The tyke ! By Gawd, ‘ Jimmy,’ I’d ’ave hit him 
on the mug I But you’ve got one ^ere. She’s a bit 
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o’ blood, my boy ; and I know the trainer for her, 
Polman — no blasted airs about ’im.” , 

“ Jimmy ” sucked at his cheroot. 

"I ain’t had your advantages, George, and that’s 
a fact. I got into it too young, and I’m a little chap. 
But I’ll send the . . . my cheque to-morrow. I got 
my pride, I ’ope.” It was the first time that thought 
had ever come to him. 


Ill 

Though not quite the centre of the Turf, the Green 
Dragon had nursed a coup in its day, nor was it without 
a sense of veneration. The ownership of Calliope 
invested Jimmy ” Shrewin with the importance of 
those out of whom something can be had. It took 
time for one so long accustomed to beck and call, to 
mole-like procedure, and the demeanour of young 
bloods to realise that he had it. But slowly, with the 
marked increase of his unpaid-for cheroots, with the 
way in which glasses hung suspended when he caine 
in, with the edgings up to him, and a certain tendency 
to accompany him along the street, it dawned on him 
that he was not only an out-of-bounds bookie, but 
a man. So long as he had remained unconscious of 
his double nature he had been content with laying the 
odds, as best he might, and getting what he could out 
of every situation, straight or crooked. Now that he 
was also a man, his complacency was rufiBed. He 
suffered from a growing headiness connected with his 
horse. She was trained, now, by Pulman, Birther 
along the Downs, too far for Fulcher’s bob-tail ; and 
though her public life was carried on at the Green 
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Dragon» her private life rcquiretf a train journey 
over night. Jimmy ” took it twice a week — tout- 
ing his own horse in the August mornings up on the 
Downs, without drink or talk, or even cheroots. 
Early morning, larks singing, and the sound of 
galloping hoofs 1 In a moment of expansion he 
confided to Pulche;: that it was “ bally *olcsomc.” 

There had been the slight difficulty of being mistaken 
for a tout by his new trainer Polman, a stoutish man 
with the look of one of those large sandy Cornish cats, 
not precisely furtive because reticence and craft are 
their nature. But, that once over, his personality 
swelled slowly. This month of August was one of 
those interludes, in fact, when nothing happens, but 
which shape the future by secret ripening. 

An error to suppose that men conduct finance, high 
or low, from greed, or love of gambling ; they do it 
out of self-esteem, out of an itch to prove their judg- 
ment superior to their neighbours’, out of a longing 
for importance. George Pulcher did not despise the 
turning of a penny, but he valued much more the con- 
sciousness that men were saying : Old George, what 
*c says goes — knows a thing or two— -George Pulcher 1” 

To pull the strings of ” Jimmy ” Shrewin’s horse 
was a rich and subtle opportunity absorbingly im- 
provable. But first one had to study the animal’s 
engagements, and, secondly, to gauge that unknown 
quantity, her form.” To make anything of her this 
year they must ** get about it.” That young " toflF,” 
her previous owner, had of course flown high, entering 
her for classic races, high-class handicaps, neglecting 
the rich chances of lesser occasions. 

Third to Referee in the three-year-old race at San- 
down Spring — two heads — was all that was known of 
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her, and now they had given her seven two in the 
C^bridgeshire. She might have a chance, and again 
she might not. He sat two long evenings with 
“Jimmy” in the little private room oflF the bar, 
deliberating this grave question. 

“Jimmy” inclined to the bold course. He kept 
saying : “ The msfcre's a flyer, Geofge — she’s the ’ell 
of a flyer ! ” 

“ Wait till she’s been tried,” said the oracle. 

Had Polman anything that would give them a line ? 

Yes, he had The Shirker (named with that irony 
which appeals to the English), and of the most honest 
four-year-olds that ever looked through bridle, who 
had run up against almost every animal of mark — the 
one horse that Polman never interfered with, for if 
interrupted in his training, he ran all the better ; who 
seldom won, but was almost alwa^ys placed — the sort 
of horse that handicappers pivot on. 

“ But,” said Pulcher, “ try her with The Shirker, and 
the first stable money will send her up to tens. That 
’orse is so darned regular. We’ve got to throw a bit 
of dust first, * Jimmy.’ I’ll go over and see Polman.” 

In “ Jimmy’s ” withered chest a faint resentment 
rose — ^it wasn’t George’s horse ; but it sank again 
-beneath his friend’s bidk and reputation. 

The “ bit of dust ” was thrown at the ordinary hour 
of exercise over the Long Mile on the last day of August 
— ^the five-year-old Hangman carrying eight stone 
seven, the three-year-old Parrot seven stone five; 
what Calliope was carrying nobody but Polman knew. 
The forethought of George Pulcher had secured the 
unofficial presence of the Press. The instructions to 
the boy on Calliope were to be there at the finish if 
he could, but on no account to win. “ Jimmy ” and 
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George Pulchex had come out over night. They sat 
together in the dog-cart by the clump of bushes whidi 
marked the winning-post, with Polman on his cob on 
the fiu side. 

By a fine, wa rm light the three horses were visible 
to tte naked eye in the slight dip down by the start. 
And, through ^ glasses, invested in now that he had 
a horse, ** Jimmy ” could see every movement of his 
mare with her blazed face — ^rather on her toes, like 
the bright chestnut and bit o’ blood ” ste was. He 
bad a pit-patting in his heart, and his lips were tight 
pressed. Suppose she was no good after all, and that 
young “ Cocoon ” had palmed him off a pup 1 But 
mixed in with his financial feat was an anxiety mote 
intimate, as if his own value were at stake. 

From George Fulcher came an almost excited gurgle. 
" See the tout 1 See *im behind that bush. Thinks 
we don’t know ’e’s there, wot oh ! ” 

“ Jimmy ” bit into his cheroot. “ They’re running,” 
he said. 

Rather wide, the black Hangman on the £u side. 
Calliope in the middle, they came sweeping up the 
long mile. “Jimmy” held his tobaccoed breath. 
The mare was going freely — a length or two behind — 

making up her ground I Now for it I • 

Ah I ste ’ad the ’Angman beat, and ding-dong with 
this jj^rrot I It was all he could do to keep from odling 
out. With a rush and a cludding of hoofs they passed 
— the blazed nose just bdiind the I^urrot’s bay noso— 
dead heat all but, with the Hangman beat a good length I 
“ There ’e goes, * Jimmy ’ 1 See the bhnk scuttlin’ 
down the ’ill like a bliiddn’ rabbit. That’ll be in 
to-morrow’s paper, that trial will. Ah 1 but ’ow to 
read it— ^that’s the point.” 
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The horses had been wheeled and were sidling back ; 
Polman was going forward on his cob. 

** Jimmy ” jumped down. Whatever that fellow 
had to say, he meant to hear. It was his horse 1 
Narrowly avoiding the hoofs of his hot, fidgeting 
mare, he said sharply : 

“ What about it ? ” 

Polman never looked you in the face ; his speech 
came as if not intended to be heard by anyone : 

“ Tell Mr. Shrewin how she went.” 

** Had a bit up my sleeve. If I*d hit her a smart one, 
I could ha* landed by a length or more.” 

“ That so ** said Jimmy ** with a hiss. “ Well, 
don*t you hit her ; she don’t want hittin*. You re- 
member that.” 

The boy said sulkily : ** All right 1 ” • 

Take her home,” said Polman. Then, with that 
reflective averted air of his, he added : She was 

carrying eight stone, Mr. Shrewin ; you’ve got a good 
one there. She’s the Hangman at level weights.” 

Something wild leaped up in “ Jimmy ” — ^the 
Hangman’s form unrolled itself before him in the air 
— ^he had a horse — he dam’ well had a horse I 


IV 

But how delicate is the process of backing your 
fancy I The planting of a commission — what tender 
and efficient work brfore it will flower 1 That sixth 
sense of the racing man, which, like the senses of savages 
in great forests, seizes telepathically on what is not 
there, must be dulled, duped, delud^. 

George Pulcher had the thing in hand. One might 
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have thought the gioss man incapable of such a fairy 
touch, su^ power of sowing with one hand and 
reaping with the other. He intimated rather than 
asserted that Calliope and the Parrot were one and the 
same thing. “ The Parrot,” he said, “ couldn’t win 
with seven stone — no use thinkin’ of this Calliope.” 

Local opinion was the rock on wluch, like a great 
tactician, he built. So long as local opinion was 
adverse, he could dribble money on in London ; the 
natural jump-up from every long shot taken was 
dragged back by the careful radiation of disparagement 
from the seat of knowledge. 

Jimmy ” was the fly in his ointment of those balmy 
early weeks while snapping up every penny of long 
odds, before suspicion could begin to work from the 
persistence of enquiry. Half-a-do2en times he found 
the little cuss within an ace of blowing the gaff on 
his own blinkin’ mare ” ; seemed unable to run his 
horse down ; the little beggar’s head was swellin’ I 
Once “Jimmy” had even got up and gone out, 
leaving a gin and bitters untasted on the bar. Pulcher 
improved on his absence in the presence of a London 
tout. 

“ Saw the trial meself I ‘ Jimmy ’ don’t like to think 
he’s got a stiff *un.” 

And next morning his London agent snapped up 
some thirty-threes again. 

According to the trial the mare was the Hangman at 
seven stone two, and really hot stuff— a seven-to-one 
chance. It was none the less with a sense of outrage 
that, opening the Sporting Ufe on the last day of 
September, he found her quoted at 100-8. Whose 
work was this ? 

He reviewed the altered situation in disgust. He 
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had invested about half the stable commission of three 
hundred pounds at an average of thirty-to-one, but, 
now that she had ** come in the betting, he would 
hardly average tens with the rest. What fool had put 
his oar in ? 

He learned the explanation two days later. The 
rash, the unknown backer, was ** Jimmy ’’ 1 He had 
acted, it appeared, from jealousy; a l^kmaker — ^it 
took one*s breath away 1 

** Backed her on your own just because that young 
* Cocoon * told you he fancied her 1 ” 

“ Jimmy ” looked up from the table in his “ office,” 
where he was sitting in wait for the scanty custom of 
the Long Vacation. 

** She’s not bis horse,” he said sullenly. ** I wasn’t 
going to have him get the crearm” 

“ What did you put on ? ” growled Pulchcr. 

” Took five hundred to thirty, and fifteen twenties.” 

” An’ see what it’s done — knocked the bottom out 
of the commission. Am 1 to take that fifty as part of 
it?” 

** Jimmy ” nodded. 

“ That leaves an ’undred to invest,” said Fulcher, 
somewhat mollified. He stood, with his mind twisting 
in his thick still body. ” It’s no good waitin’ now,” 
he said ; ” I’ll work the rest of the money on to-day. 
If I can average tens on the balance, we’ll ’ave six 
thousand three hundred to play with and the stakes. 
They tell me Jenning fancies this Diamond Stud of his. 
Hi ought to know the form with Calliope, blast him 1 
We got to watch that.” 

They had I Diamond Stud, a four-year-old with 
eight stone two, was being backed as if the Cambridge- 
shire were over. From fifteens he advanced to sevens. 
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tbence to &Toatttism at fives. Pulchet bit on it. 
Jeiming must know wbeie be stood with Gallic^ I 
It meant — ^it meant she couldn’t win I The tactician 
wasted no time in vain legret. Establish Calliope 
in the betting and lay off. The time bad come to 
utilise The Shirker. 

It was misty on the Downs — fine-weather mist 
a bright October. The three horses became spectral 
on their way to the starting-point. Polman had 
thrown the Parrot in again, but this time he made no 
secret of the weights. The Shirker was carrying 
eight seven, Calliope eight, the Parrot seven stone. 

OoM mote, in the cart, with his glasses sweeping 
the bright mist, “ Jimmy ” had that pit-patting in his 
heart. Here they came 1 His mate leading — all 
riding hard — a genuine finish! They passed — The 
Shirker beaten, a cleat length, with the I^rrot at his 
girth. Beside him in the cart, George Pulcher 
mumbled : 

“ She’s The Shirker at eight stone four, ’ Jimmy ’ 1 ” 

A silent drive, big with thought, back to a river inn ; 
a silent breakfast. Over a tuikard at the close the 
Oracle spoke. 

“ The Shirker, at eight stone four, is a good ’ot 
chance, but no cert, ’Jimmy.’ We’ll let Vtm know 
this trial quite open, weights and all. That’ll bring 
her in the betting. And we’ll watch Diamond Stud. 
If he drops back we’ll know Jenning thinks he can’t 
beat us now. If Diamond Stud stan^ up, we’ll know 
'Jenning thinks he’s still got out mate safe. Then out 
line’ll be clear : we lay the lot, pidc up a thousand 
or so, and ’ave the mate in at a nice wei^tt at Liver- 
pool.” 

“ Jimmy’s ” smudged-in eyes stared hungrily. 
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“ How’s that ? ” he said. " Suppose she wins ! ” 
Wins ! If we lay off the lot, she worCt win.” 

“ PuUherl” 

George Fulcher’s voice sank half an octave with 
disgust. 

“ Pull her ! Who talked of pullin’ ? She’ll run 
a bye, that’s all. We shan’t ever know whether she 
could ’a won or not.” 

“ Jimmy ” sat silent ; the situation was such as his 
life during sixteen years had waited for. They stood 
to win both ways with a bit of handling. 

“ Who’s to ride ? ” he said. 

Polman’s got a call on Docker. He can just ride 
the weight. Either way he’s good for us — strong 
finisher, and a rare judge of distance ; knows how to 
time things to a T. Win or not, he’s our man.” 

“ Jimmy ” was deep in figures. Laying-off at 
sevens, they would still win four thousand and the 
stakes. 

** I’d like a win,” he said. 

” Ah 1 ” said Pulcher. ** But there’ll be twenty in 
the field, my son ; no more uncertain race than that 

bally Cambridgeshire. We could pick up a thou 

as easy as I pick up this pot. Bird in the ’and, * Jimmy,’ 
and a good ’andicap in the bush. If she wins, she’s 
finished. Well, we’ll put this trial about and see ’ow 
Jenning pops.” 

Jenning popped amazingly. Diamond Stud receded 
a point, then re-establisl^d himself at nine to two. 
Jenning was clearly not dismayed. 

George Pulcher shook his he^, and waited, uncertain 
still which way to jump. Ironical circumstance 
decided him. 

Term had begun ; “Jimmy” was busy at his seat of 
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custom. By some miracle of guardianly intervention, 
young Colquhoun had not gone broke. He was ** up ’* 
again, eager to retrieve .his reputation, and that little 
brute Jimmy ” would not lay against his horse I 
He merely sucked in his cheeks, and answered : ** I’m 
not layin’ my own ’orse.” It was felt that he was not 
the man he had been; assertion had come into his 
manner, he was better dressed. Someone had seen 
him at the station looking quite a “ toff .” in a blue 
box-cloth coat standing well out from his wisp of a 
figure, and with a pair of brown race-glasses slung 
over the shoulder. Altogether the “little brute 
was getting too big for his boots.” 

And this strange improvement hardened the feeling 
that his horse was a real good thing. Patriotism 
began to burn in Oxford. Here was a “ snip ” that 
belonged to them, as it were, and the money in support 
of it, finding no outlet, began to ball. 

A week before the race — ^with Calliope at nine to one, 
and very little doing — ^young Colquhoun went up to 
town, taking with him the acctimulated support of 
betting Oxford. That evening she stood at sixes. 
Next day the public followed on. 

George Pulcher took advantage. In this crisis of 
the proceedings he acted on his own initiative. The 
mate went back to eights, but the deed was done. He 
had laid off the whole bally lot, including the stake 
money. He put it to “Jimmy” that evening in 
a nutshell. 

“ We pick up a thousand, and the Liverpool as good 
as in our pocket. I’ve done worse.” 

“ Jimmy ” grunted out : “ She could ’a won.” 

“ Not she. Jenning knows — and there’s others in 
the race. This Wasp is goin’ to take a lot of catchin’. 
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and Deerstalket’s not out of it» He’s a hell of a horse 
even with that weight,” 

Again ** Jimmy ” grunted, slowly sucking down his 
gin and bitters. Sullenly he said : 

“ Well, I don’t want to put money in the pocket of 
young * Cocoon ’ and his crowd. Like his impudence, 
backin’ my horse as if it was his own.” 

" We’ll ’ave to go and see her run, ‘ Jimmy.’ ” 

« Not me,” said Jimmy.” 

" What I First time she runs 1 It won’t look 
natural.” 

” No,” repeated “ Jimmy.” “ I don’t want to see 
’er beat.” 

George Fulcher laid his hand on a skinny shoulder. 

” Nonsense, * Jimmy.’ You’ve got to, for the sake 
of your reputation. You’ll enjoy seein’ your marc 
sad^ed. We’ll go up over night. I shall ’ave a few 
pound on Deerstalker. I believe he can beat this 
Diamond Stud. And you leave Docker to me ; I’ll 
’ave a word with him at Gatwick to-morrow. I’ve 
known ’im since he tiras that ’igh ; an’ ’e ain’t much 
more now.” 

“ All right 1 ” growled ** Jimmy.” 

V 

The longer you can bet on a race the greater its 
fascination. Handicappers can properly enjoy the 
beauty of their work; clubmen and oracles of the 
course have due scope for reminiscence and prophecy ; 
bookmakers in lovely leisure can indulge a little tbdr 
own calculated preferences, instead of being hurried 
to soulless conclusions by a half-hour’s market on the 
course ; the professional backer has the longer in which 
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to dieam of his fottune made at last by some hell of 
a horse — spotted somewhere as interfered with, left 
at the post, raoning green, too &t, not fiuuied, back- 
ward — now bound to win this hell of a race. And the 
general public has the chance to read the horses* names 
in the totting news for days and days ; and what a 
comfort that is I 

" Jimmy ” Shtewin was not one of those plulosophers 
who justify the great and grotnng game of totting on 
the ground that it improves the breed of an animal less 
and less in use. He justified it much more simply— 
he lived by it. And in the whole of his career of nearly 
twenty years since he made hole-and-corner books 
among the boys of London, he had never stood so 
utterly on velvet as that morning when his horse must 
win him five hundred pounds by merely losing. He 
had spent the night in London anticipating a fraction of 
his gains with George Pulcher at a music-hall. And, in 
a first-class carriage, as became an owner, he travelled 
down to Newmarket by an early special. An early 
special key turned in the lock of ^ carriage door, 
preserved their numbers at six, all profession's, with 
blank, rather rolling eyes, mouths shut or slightly fishy, 
eats to the ground ; and the only natural talker a red- 
faced man, who had ** been at it thirty ye^.*’ In- 
toning the pasts and futures of this hell of a horse or 
that, even hie was silent on the race in hand ; and the 
journey was half over before the beauty of their own 
judgments loosened tongues thereon. George Pulcher 
started it. 

“I fancy Deerstalker,** he said; *‘he*8 a hell of 
a horse.** 

** Too mudi weight,** said . dbe red-fiKed man. 
** What about this Odliope ? ** 
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** Ah 1 ** said Pulchcr. “ D*you fancy youi mate, 
• Jimmy ’ ? " 

With all eyes tutned on him, lost in his blue box- 
cloth coat, brown bowler, and cheroot smoke, “ Jimmy ” 
experienced a subtle thrill. Addressing the space 
between the xcdr&ced man and Pulcher, he said : 

** If she runs up to *er looks.” 

*• Ah 1 ” said Pulchcr, ** she’s dark — mce marc, but 
a bit light and shelly.” 

‘^Lopea out o’ Calendar,” muttered the red-faced 
man. “ Lopez didn’t stay, but he was the hell of a horse 
over seven furlongs. The Shirker ought to ’ave 
told you a bit.” 

"Jimmy” did not answer. It gave him pleasure 
to see the red-faced man’s eye trying to get past, and 
failing. 

" Nkc race to pick up. Don’t fancy the favourite 
meself ; he’d nothin’ to beat at Ascot.” 

" Jenning knows what he’s about,” said Pulchcr. 

Jenning I Before " Jimmy’s ” mind passed again 
that first sight of his horse, and the trainer’s smile, as 
if he — ^Jimmy Shrewin, who owned her — had been 
dirt. Tyke I To have the mare beaten by one of his I 
A deep, subtle vexation had oppressed him at times all 
these last days since George Pulcher had decided in 
favour of the marc’s running a bye. D — ^n George 
Pulcher I He took too much on himself 1 Thought 
he had " Jimmy ” Shrewin in his pocket I He looked 
at the block of crimson opposite. Aunt Sally 1 If 
George Pulcher could tell what was passing in his mind 1 

But driving up to the Course he was not above 
sharing a sandwich and a fiask. In fact, his feelings 
were unstable and gusty — sometimes resentment, 
sometimes the old respect for his friend’s independent 
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bulk. The dignity of ownetship takes long to establish 
itself in those who have been kicked about. 

" All tight with Docket,” mutmuied Pulchet, suck- 
ing at the wicket dask. **I gave him the office at 
Gatwick.” 

” She could ’a won,” mutteted ” Jimmy.” 

” Not she, my boy ; thete’s two at least can beat ’et.” 

Like all otacles, Geotge Pulchet could believe what 
he wanted to. 

Aixiviog, they enteted the gtand-stand endosute, 
and ovet tte dividing tailings “ Jimmy ” gazed at the 
Cheap Ring, alteady filling up wiffi its usual customtts. 
Faces and umbtellas— the same old ctowd. How 
often had he been in that Cheap Ring, with hatdly toom 
to move, seeing nothing, heating nothing but “ Two 
to one on the field 1 ” ” Two to one on the field 1 ” 
“Thtees Swordfish I” “Fives Alabaster I” “Two 
to one on the field 1 ” Notlung but a sea of men like 
himself, and a sky overhead. He was not exactly 
oonsdoas of ctitidsm, only of a dull “ Glad I’m shut 
of that lot ” feeling. 

Leaving Geotge Pulchet deep in conversation with 
a crony, be lighted a chetoot and slif^d out on to the 
Course. He passed the Jockey Qub endosute. Some 
early** toffii ” were there in twos and threes, exchanging 
wis<k>m. He looked at them without envy oc mdtce. 
He was an ownet himself now, almost one of them in 
a manne r of thinking. With a sort of relish he thought 
of how his past life had drcled round those “ toffi,” 
slippery, shadowlike, kicked about ; and now he could 
get up on the Downs away from ** t(^,” George 
Pulcha, all that crowd, and smeu the grass, and heat 
the holly lacks, and watdi his own mace gallop I 

They were puttfiog the nombrns up for the first race. 

K 
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Queer cot to be bettii^, cot to be touticg loaiul; 
queer to be giving it a test I Utterly funiliarvith those 
oames oc the board, he was utterly unfamiliar with the 
shapes they stood for. 

*' I’ll go acd see ’em come out of the paddock,” he 
thought, acd moved on, sldmpy ic his bell-shaped coat 
acd billycock with flattened brim. The clamour of 
the Rings rose behind him while he was entering the 
paddock. 

Very green, very peaceful, there ; not many people, 
yet 1 Three horses in the second race were being led 
slowly in a sort of winding ring; acd men were 
clustering round the further gate where the horses 
would come out. ” Jimmy ” joined them, sucking at 
his cheroot. They were a picture! Damn itl he 
didn’t know but that ’orses laid over menl Pretty 
creatures I 

One by one they passed out of die gate, a round 
dozen. Selling platers, but pictures for all that I 

He turned I^k towards the horses beiitg led about ; 
and the old instinct to listen took him close to little 
groups. Talk was all of the big race. From a tall 
“ toff” he caught the word Calliope. 

” Belongs to a bookie, they say.” 

Bookie 1 WI 7 not ? Wasn’t a bookie as good as 
any other? Ah I and sometimes better tfaim dne 
young snobs with evetytfair^ to their hand I Aboolde 
well, what chance had he ever bad ? 

A big brown horse came by. 

“ That’s Deetsudker,” he heard die ” toff” aay. 

** Jimmy ” gazed at George Puldier’s fluicy with 
a sort (ff hostility. Here came another— Wa^, she 
stone ten, and Deerstalker nine stone — top and bottom 
of die race! 
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**My 'otse’d beat either o’ them,” he thought 
stubbornly. ** Don’t like that Wasp.” 

The distant roar was hashed. They were running 
in the first race ! He mo^d back to the gate. The 
quick clamour rose and dropped, and here they came 
— ^back into the paddock, darkened with sweat, flanks 
heaving a little 1 

” Jimmy ” followed the winner, saw the jockey 
weigh in. 

“ What jockey’s that ? ” he asked. 

"That? Why, Docker I” 

"Jimmy” stared. A short, square, bow-legged 
figure, with a hardwood face ! Waiting his chance,, 
he went up to ])im and said : 

" Docker, you ride my ’orse in the big race.” 

" Mr. Shrcwin ? ” 

" The same,” said " Jimmy.” The jockey’s left 
eyelid drooped a little. Nothing responded in 
" Jimmy’s ” face. " I’ll see you before the race,” he 
said. 

Again the jockey’s eyelid wavered, he nodded and 
passed on. 

" Jimmy ” stated at his own boots ; they stmek him 
suddenly as too yellow and not at the right angle. But 
why, he couldn’t say. 

More horses now — ^those of the first race being 
unsaddied, clothed, and led away. More men — three 
familiar figures : young " Cocoon ” and two others of 
his Oxford customers. 

" Jimmy ” turned sharply from them. Stand their 
airs ? — not he I He had a sudden sickish feeling. 
With a win, he’d have been a made man— on his Own I 
Blast George Fulcher and his caution I To think of 
being back in Oxford with those young bloods jeering 

M2 
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at his beaten horse ! HeUtdeepintothestiunpofhis 
cheroot, and suddenly came on Jenning standing by 
a horse with a star on its bay forehead. The trainer 
gave hitn no sign of recognition, but s^ned to the boy 
to lead the horse into a stall, and followed, shutting 
the door. It was exactly as if he bad said : ** Vermin 
about 1 ” 

An evil little smile curled “ Jimmy’s ” lips. The 
tyke 1 

The horses for the second race passed out of the 
paddock gate, and he turned to his own. His 
ferreting eyes soon sighted Polman. What the cat- 
faced £dlow knew, or was thinkmg, “ Jimmy ” could 
not tell. Nobody could tell. 

“ Where’s the mare ? ” he said. 

“ Just coming round.” 

No mistaking her; fine as a star; shiny-coated, 
sinuous, her blazed itice held rather high I ^^o said 
she was ” shelly ” ? She was a picture ! He walked 
a few paces close to the boy. 

“ That’s Calliope. . . . H’m I . . . Nice filly 1 . . . 
Looks fit. . . . Who’s this James Shtewin? . . . 
What’s she at ? ... I like her looks.” 

His horse I Not a prettier filly in the world I 

He followed Polman into her stall to see her saddled. 
In the twilight there he watched her toilet ; the rub- 
over ; the exact adjustments ; the bottle of water to 
the mouth ; the buckling of the bridle — ^watched her 
head high above the boy keeping her steady with 
gentle pulls of a rein in ea^ hand hidd out a little wide, 
and now and then stroking her blazed nose ; watched 
her pretence of nipping at his hand : he watched the 
beanty of her exaggerated in this half-Ut isolation away 
frmn others, the life and litheness in her satin 
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body, the wilful expectancy in her bright soft 
eyes. 

Run A bye ! This bit o* blood — ^this bit o* fire I 
This horse of his 1 Deep within that shell of blue, 
box-cloth against the stall partition a thought declared 

itself : “ I’m if she shall I She can ^t the lot I 

And she’s well going to I ” 

The door was thrown open, and she led out. He 
moved alongside. They were stating at her, following 
her. No wonder I She was a picture, his horse — his 1 
She had gone to “ Jimmy’s ” head. 

They passed Jenning with Diamond Stud waiting 
to be mounted. ** Jimmy ” shot him a look. Let 
the wait I 

His mare reached the palings and was halted. 
“ Jimmy ” saw the short square figure of her jockey, 
in the new magenta cap and jacket — his cap, bis jacket. 
Beautiful they looked, and no mistake I 

“ A word with you,” he said. 

The jockey halted, looked quickly round. 

“ All right, Mr. Shtewin. I know.” 

“ Jimmy’s ” eyes smouldered at him ; hardly moving 

his li^, he said, intently : ** You well don’t I 

You’ll well ride her to win. Never mind him t 

If you don’t, Fll have you off the turf. Understand 
me I You’ll well tide ’cr to win.” 

The jockey’s jaw drt^ped. 

“ All right, Mr. Shrewin.” 

“ See it is,” said “ Jimmy ” widt a hiss. . . . 

“ Mount jockeys 1 ” 

He saw magenta swing into the saddle. And 
suddenly, as if smitten with the plague^ he scuttled 
away. 
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He scuttled to where he could see them going down 
— seventeen. No need to search for hk colours ; 
they blaaed, like George Pulcher*s countenance^ or 
a rhododendron bush in sunlight, above that bright 
chestnut with the white nose, curveting a little as she 
was led 'past. 

Now they came cantering — ^Deerstalker in the lead. 

‘‘ He’s a hell of a horse. Deerstalker,” said someone 
behind. 

“ Jimmy ” cast a nervous glance around. No sign 
of George Fulcher I 

One by one they cantered past, and he watched them 
with a cold feeling in his stomach. Still unused to 
sight of the creatures out of which he made his living, 
they all seemed to him hells of horses. 

The same voice said : 

New colours I Well, you can see ’em, and the mare 
too. She’s a showy one. Calliope ? She’s goin’ back 
in the bettin’, though.” 

Jimmy ” moved up through the Ring. 

Four to one on the field 1 ” Six Deerstalker I ” 
“ Sevens Magistrate I ” Ten to one Wasp I ” 
Ten to one Calliope I ” ** Four to one Diamond 
Stud I ” “ Four to one on the field I ” 

Steady as a rock, that horse of Jenning, and his own 
going back I 

‘‘ Twelves Callic^ ! ” he heard, just as he reached, 
the stand. The telepathic genius of the Ring missed 
nothing — almost ! 

A cold shiver went through him. What had he 
done by his words to Docker ? Spoiled the golden 
egg laid so carefully ? But perhaps she couldn’t win 
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even if they let her 1 He began to mount the stand, 
his mind in the most acute confusion. 

A voice said : “ Hullo, ‘ Jimmy * ! Is she going to 
win ? ** 

One of his young Oxford sparks was jammed against 
him on the stairway I 

He raised his lip in a sort of snarl, and, huddling 
himself, slipped through and up ahead. He came out 
and edged in close to the stairs where he could get play 
for his glasses. Behind him one of those who improve 
the shining hour among backers cut off from oppor- 
tunity, was intoning the odds a point shorter than 
below. ‘‘ Three to one on the field/* “ Fives Deer- 
stalker.” Eight to one Wasp.** 

What price Gdliope ? ** said Jimmy,** sharply. 

** Hundred to eight.** 

** Done 1 ** Handing him the eight, he took the ticket, 
Behind him the man’s eyes moved fishily, and he 
resumed his incantation. 

** Three to one on the field . • . three to one on the 
field. Six to one Magistrate.’* 

On the wheeling bunch of colours at the start 

Jimmy ” trained his glasses. Something had broken 
clean away and come half the course — something in 
yellow. 

Bights Magistrate. Eight to one Magistrate,” 
drifted up. 

So they had spotted that ! Precious little they 
didn’t spot ! 

Magistrate was round again, and being ridden back. 

Jimmy” rested his glasses a moment, and looked 
down. Swarms in the Qieap King, Tattersalls, the 
stands — a crowd so great you could lose Grotge 
Fulcher in it. Just below a little man was making 
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silent, frantic signals with his arms across to someone 
in the Cheap Ring. Jimmy” raised his glasses. 
In line now — ^magenta third from the rails 1 

" They’re off I ” The hush, you could cut it with 
a knife I Something in green away on the right — 
Wasp I What a bat they were going I And a sort of 
numbness in ** Jimmy’s ” mind cracked suddenly ; his 
glasses shook ; his weasely face became suilused 
and quivered. Magenta — magenta — ^two from the 
rails 1 He could make no story of the race such as he 
would read in to-morrow’s paper — he could see 
nothing but magenta. 

Out of the dip now, and coming fast — ^green still 
leading — something in violet, something in tartan, 
closing. 

“ Wasp’s beat I ” ** The favourite — the favourite 
wins 1 ” Deerstalker — ^Deerstalker wins 1 ” 

** What’s that in pink on the rails ? ” 

It was bis in pink on the rails I Behind him a man 
went suddenly mad. 

Deerstallmr — Come on with ’im. Steel Deer- 
stalker ’ll win — ^Deerstalker ’ll win I ” 

Jimmy ” sputtered venomously : “ Will ’e ? 

Will ’c?” 

Deerstalker and his own out from the rest — opposite 
the Cheap Ring — ^neck and neck — ^Docker riding like 
a demon. 

” Deerstalker I Deerstalker I ” Calliope wins I 
She wins I ” 

Gawd I His horse I They flashed past — ^fifty yards 
to go, and not a head between ’em I 
•‘Deerstalker I Deerstalker I ” “Calliope I” 

He saw his mare shoot out — she’d won I 

With a little queer sound he squirmed and wriggled 
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on the stalls. No thoughts while he squeezed, and 
slid, and hncded — only emotion — out of the Ring, 
away to the paddock. His hocse I 

Docket weighed in when he reached the mate. 
All tight 1 He passed with a gtin. " Jimmy ” totoed 
almost into the body of Folman standing like an image. 

**Well, Mt. Shtewin,** he said to nobody, "ste’s 
won.” 

” Damn you 1 ” thought ” Jimmy.” " Damn the 
lot of you 1 ” And he went up to his mate. Quiver- 
ing, stieaked with sweat, impatient of the gathering 
ciowd, she showed the whites of het eyes when be 
put his hand up to het nose. 

” Good gitl I ” he said, and watched het led away. 

” Gawd I 1 want a drink I ” he thought. 

Gingerly, keeping a sharp look out for Fulcher, he 
returned to the Stand to get it, and to draw his hundred. 
But up these by the stairs tte discreet fellow vHa no 
mote. On the ticket was the name, O. H. Jones, 
and nothing else. ” Jimmy ” Shtewin had been 
welshed 1 He went down at last in a bad tempet. 
At the bottom of the staircase stood George Fulcher. 
The big man’s face was ctimson, his eyes ominous. 
He blocked “ Jimmy ” into a corner. 

” Ah I ” he said ; ” you little crow I Whi^t the ’ell 
made you speak to Docket ? ” 

’’Jimmy” grinned. Some new body within him 
stood there defiant. ” She’s my ’otse,” he said. 

” You — Gawd-forsaken tat I If I ’ad you in a quiet 
spot I’d shake the life out you I ” 

” Jimmy ” stated up, his little spindle legs apart, like 
a cock-sparrow cofrironting an o&nded pigeon. 

” Go ’ome,” he said, ” C^otge Fulcher ; and get your 
mother to mend your socks. You don’t know ’ow I 
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Thought I wasn’t a man, did you ? Well^ now you 
well know I am. Keep off my ’otsc in futuic.” 

Gimson rushed up on crimson in Pulcher’s face ; 
he raised his heavy fists. ** Jimmy ” stood, unmoving, 
his little hands in his bell-coat pockets, bis wither^ 
face upraised. The big man gulped as if swallowing 
back the tide of blood ; his fists edged forward and 
then— dropped. 

That’s better,” said “ Jimmy,” " hit one of your 
own siae.” 

Emitting a deep growl, George Pulcher walked 
away. 

** Two to one on the field — ^I’Jl back the field — Two 
to one on the field.” " Threes Snowdrift — ^Fours 
Iron Dook.” 

** Jimmy ” stood a moment mechanically listening 
to the music of his life, then edging out, he took a fly 
and was driven to the station. 

All the way up to town he sat chewing his cheroot 
with the glow of drink inside him, thinking of that 
finish, and of how he had stood up to George Pulcher. 
For a whole day he was lost in London, but Friday saw 
him once more at his seat of custom in the ** Corn.” 
Not having laid against his horse, he had had a good 
race in spite of everything ; yet, the following week, 
uncertain into what further quagmires of quixotry she 
might lead him, he sold Calli<^. 

But for years betting upon horses that he never saw, 
underground like a rat, yet never again so accessible 
to the kicks of fortune, or so prone before thi shafts 
of superiority, he would think of the Downs with the 
blinkin’ larks singing’, and talk of how once he — ^had 
a horse. 
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